Editor  &  Publisher 


Tribune  drculation  leadership  means 
selling  power  in  Chicago! 
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TIk- Tnbum- has  (iT  iiioie  total  Sundav  circulation  and  delivers  tt')'.  more  Sundav  circulation  and  lOO'^  more  daily 


.5r>  more  total  daily  circulation  than  any  other  ('hicago 
newspai>er.  as  shown  by  latest  official  figures  from  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  ('irculation. 


I'irculation  than  any  other  Chicago  newspajM'r. 

Advertisers  the  woi'ld  over  are  well  aware  of  the  size 
and  the  quality  of  the  Tribune's  audience.  That's  why  in  the 


Daily  and  Sunday,  the  Tribune  leads  all  other  Chicago  first  II  months  of  I9t>4.  they  placed  a  record- breaking 
newspaiwrs  in  ('hicago  and  suburbs.  .And  in  the  suburbs.  .■»6..'i79.(X)0  lines  of  advertising  in  the  Tribune — .'>,878.1X10  lines 
where  jMipulation  gains  have  lH*en  greatest,  the  Tribune  more  t  him  in  any  other  two  Chicago  newspa[H‘rs  combined!* 

*Si>ur(-*'  Miilia  Rnxtrdi.  liw 

Nothing  moves  Chicago  like  the  Tribune 


Reprinted  from 
SALES  MANAGEMENT 


I  b  a  n  y 

ranks  9th 
in  nation’s 
test  market 
popularity 

...and  FIRST  in  the 
Northeast! 
according  to  Burgoyne  Index 


•according  to  current  Burgoyne 
Index  report  in  Sales  Management 
November  10.  1964 
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The  Knickerbocker  News 

Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


2% 

\  billion 

I  dollar 

buying 
I  income 

I  Daily  or  Sunday 

theTimes-Unionand 
The  Knickerbocker 
News  deliver  the 
greatest  newspaper 
audience  throughout 
14-county  Capitaland. 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Albany  Times-Unian 

Albany  Knickerbocker  News 

Baltimere  News  American 

Besten  Recerd  American  and  Sunday  Advertiser 


Les  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 
New  York  Jewnal-American 
San  Antonie  Light 
San  Francisco  Examiner 


San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulletii 
Suttle  Post-Intelligencer 
Hevst  Sunday  Magazine  Group 
Puck— The  Comic  Weekly 


J 


over  70®/o 

of  all  metro|>olitaii 
newspaper  advertising 
is  printed  in 
The  Sunpapers. 


(Real  Estate  advertisers 
place  83.4% 

of  their  newspaper  linage 
in 

The  Sunpapers!) 


National  Representatives;  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  —  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 


is  stubborn 


He  never  stops  trying  to  improve  reproduction 
quality  at  CERTIFIED!  As  a  result,  Syndicate  is  the 
largest  selling  mat  in  the  industry.  Blue  Ribbon  and 
Silvertone  are  also  tops  when  it  comes  to  quality 
baked  work.  Yes,  Certified  technical  men  are  stub¬ 
born,  all  right— stubborn  for  sharp,  exciting  repro¬ 
duction.  No  wonder  Certified  has  earned  the  daily 
confidence  of  printing  arts  craftsmen.  So,  why  don't 
you  get  stubborn,  too  .  .  .  stubborn  for  quality,  that 
is— and  insist  on  the  Certified  line? 


A  CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  FOR  EVERY  NEED! 

SYNDICATE  NEWSPAPER  BLUE  RIBBON  and  SILVERTONE 

for  job  woili  for  full-page  reproduction  for  quality  baked  work 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION,  Dept.  P,555  Fifth  Ave.,N.Y.  17,N.Y. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


JANUARY  I 

10 — Alabama  AP  Association,  Mobile.  , 

11*22 — American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  Seminar,  Columbia  | 
University,  New  York  City.  I 

12 -  Michigan  AP  Sports  Editors,  Lansing.  j 

13- 16— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Jung  Hotel,  Me*  j 
Orleans. 

14- 16— Kentucky  Press  Association,  Louisville. 

14- 16— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Jung  Hotel,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

15 —  California  Newspaper  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Fox  Hills 
Country  Club,  Culver  City. 

15-16 — Arkansas  Press  Association,  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot  Springs. 

15-17— Virginia  Press  Association,  Natural  Bridge,  Va. 

15- 18 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Nassau  Beach  Hotel, 
Nassau,  Bahamas. 

16-  Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foreman,  Forest  Grove. 

17- 19 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Schroeder, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

19- 21— New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Statler-Hilton 
Hotel,  Boston. 

20- 23 — Copley  Newspapers  Seminar  for  Management  Planning,  La  Casa 
del  Zorro,  Borrego  Springs,  Calif. 

21 -  Wyoming  Associated  Press,  Hitching  Post  Inn,  Cheyenne. 

21 — North  Carolina  Associated  Press,  Carolina  Inn,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

21-23 — Wyoming  Press  Association,  Hitching  Post  Inn,  Cheyenne. 

21- 23 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  Winter  Convention  and  Press  Institute. 
Hotel  Hermitage,  Nashville. 

22- 23 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Association,  Benson  Hotel,  Portland, 
Ore. 

22-23— New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Palms  Motel,  Las  Cruces. 

24- 26— Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Belmont 
Plaia  Hotel,  New  York. 

25 —  Connecticut  Sports  Writers  Alliance,  Gold  Key  Awards  dinner.  Am¬ 
bassador  Restaurant,  Hamden. 

25-Feb.  5 — American  Press  Institute  Newspaper  Public  Relations  and  ' 
Promotion  seminar,  Columbia  University,  Now  York  City. 

29-Feb.  I — ^Toxos  APME  meeting.  Orange. 

31-Peb.  3 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Admiral 
Semmes  Hotel,  Mobile,  Ala. 

FEBRUARY  I 

2 — California  AP  Publishers  Association,  Sacramento. 

2- 3 — Advertising  Federation  of  America — Advertising  Association  of  the 

West  Mid-Winter  conference  on  Advertising/Govornment  Relations, 
Statler-Hilton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

3 —  California-Nevada  Associated  Press,  El  Dorado  Hotel,  Sacramento, 
Calif. 

3- 7 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  El  Dorado  Hotel,  Sacra¬ 

mento. 

4- 6— Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Columbus  Plaza,  Columbus. 

6 -  Massachusetts  UPl  Newspaper  Editors,  Yankee  Drummer  Inn,  Auburn. 

7- 9— New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Newhouse  Communica¬ 

tions  Center,  Syracuse. 

8- 19— City  Editors  Seminar,  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  University, 

New  York  City. 

11 —  ANPA  Research  Institute  Offset  Round-Table,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York. 

12— 13 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Hotel  Columbia,  Columbia. 

13 —  South  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Columbia,  S.C. 

19-20— New  York  Press  Association,  I  13th  annual  meeting.  Hotel  Syracuse, 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 

19- 20— Oregon  Press  Conference  (School  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Oregon),  Eugene. 

20- 21 — National  Classified  Supervisors  School  and  Clinic,  La  Salle  Hotel. 
Chicago. 

20- 21 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  La 
Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

21- 22 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Hotel 
President,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

21-23 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

21-24 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Classifed  Advertising  Manager  Con¬ 
ference,  Chinook  Hotel,  Yakima,  Wash. 
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^^^KfHOSLov 


JIGSAW  PUZZLERS’  GUIDE 
to  Central  Europe 


listening:  post  and  base  for  news-gathering 
trips  to  Europe's  central  and  eastern  states. 
His  stories  arc  read  not  only  in  Washington 
but  across  the  United  States  via  The  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times-Washington  Post  News  Service. 

Anatole  Shub  started  off  with  “an  ingrained 
interest”  in  his  chosen  held.  His  father  is  the 
Kussian-born  editor  David  Shub,  biographer 
of  Lenin,  who  escaped  from  Siberia  in  1908 
as  a  political  refugee. 

On  his  own  travels  in  communist  states, 
Anatole  Shub  hnds  people  friendly:  “When 
they  know  you’re  an  American,  they  want  to 
know'  what  you  think,  how  you  feel,”  he  says. 

It’s  that  same  information  about  people  and 
politicians  the  world  over  that  Washington 
Post  readers  get  from  Shub  and  from  the  nine 
other  staff  correspondents  of  The  Washington 
Post  Foreign  Service  based  in  key  news  capi¬ 
tals  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa. 


a  A  continental  mass  that 
encompasses  175  million 
people,  the  two  Germany's, 
Austria,  and  several  na¬ 
tional  brands  of  commu¬ 
nism  may  remain  a  mental 
block  in  a  Western  mind — 
until  a  skilful  interpreter 
shows  how  the  gigantic 
jigsaw  puzzle  of  people 
and  politics  fits  together. 
For  that  assignment,  Anatole  Shub,  The 
Washington  Post’s  Central  European  corre¬ 
spondent,  is  well  qualified.  The  New  York- 
born  newsman  and  author  recently  completed 
a  two-year  field  study  of  the  languages,  cul¬ 
tures  and  policies  of  Eastern  Europe  as  a 
Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Current  Affairs. 

Now,  his  geopolitical  newsbeat  is  centered 
on  Bonn,  West  Germany',  which  serves  as  his 


First  in  circulation  . . .  first  in  advertising . . .  first  in  awards 

ItavtMMtvd  by:  G«n«r«f— Sawyer,  Ferfuson,  Walker.  Ffnincial— Grant  Webb.  HoUis  &  Raaorfs  — Hal  Herman  Assoc.  (Florida),  Lou  Robbins  (N.Y.  and  N.J.),  Carey  Savage  (PenM.). 
Terence  MacGrath  (New  England)  Comica— Puck.  /Rotogravure— Metropditen  Sunday  Newspapers,  /nternationaf— Newsweek  International  (Europe  and  Asia),  G.  Enriquez  Simonj  (Meaico). 


Plain  Dealing 


TWO  SIDES  TO  E\’ERYTHING 

i'he  Plain  Dealer  is  proud  of  one  of  its  adver¬ 
tising  slogans:  “You  get  both  sides  in  I'he  Plain 
Dealer.’’ 

We  make  this  point — in  billboards,  mailers 
and  in-paper  advertising — because  we  really  do  try 
to  give  both  sides  of  the  news.  And  we  think  our 
readers  and  advertisers  benefit  therefrom. 

It  takes  a  long  time  to  build  the  reputation 
of  a  newspaper,  124  years  in  the  case  of  I  he  Plain 
Dealer.  'Phis  character  building  cannot  be  done 
quickly.  It  must  be  solid. 

Our  most  important  cornerstone  is  the  con¬ 
stant  ami  untiring  search  for  truth,  that  most  elu¬ 
sive  ingredient  in  human  affairs.  It  is  so  elusive, 
in  fact,  that  the  “both  sides”  approach  is  often  the 
only  satisfactory  one. 

Pecause,  to  paraphrase  Lincoln,  it  is  possible 
for  both  si<les  to  be  right  in  many  questions  or 
arguments. 

I'his  policy  of  news  coverage  does  not  prevent 
I'he  Plain  Dealer  from  taking  vigorous  and  often 
one-sided  stands  in  editorials. 

Hut  the  two  areas  are  and  must  continue  to 
be  clearly  separated,  both  in  the  paper  and  in  the 
minds  of  staffers  and  readers. 

As  a  further  check  on  the  effectiveness  of 
these  policies,  'Phe  PD  reserves  a  large  amount  of 
space  daily — and  a  whole  page  Sunday — for  letters 
to  the  editor,  Ohio’s  finest  public  forum. 
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POLICE  HORSES  in  San  Francisco  customarily  are  named 
for  mayors  or  police  chiefs,  but  a  newcomer  was  named 
Baron  in  a  departure  from  precedent  to  honor  Baron  Muller, 
San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin,  a  police  reporter  for  31 
years.  .  .  .  Three  eager  lads  who  sat  together  for  a  picture  of 
the  staff  of  the  Harvard  Crimson  10  years  ago  today  ate  on 
the  New  York  Times.  David  Halberstam  is  going  to  Poland; 
Jack  Langguth  is  in  Southeast  Asia;  Tony  Lukas  is  in  the 
Congo.  ...  It  was  like  the  business  editor  losing  his  wad  in 
the  stockmarket.  Dick  Dillman,  who  writes  the  ski  column, 
“Sitz  Marks.”  in  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  is  recuperating  in 
a  hospital  with  a  compression  fracture  of  two  vertebrae  and 
a  broken  bone  in  his  left  wrist,  received  in  the  line  of  duty 
while  gathering  column  material  on  a  steep  slope.  He  promises 
to  he  back  on  the  slopes  within  six  weeks. 


— By  perennial  popular  request,  James  E.  Doyle  had  to 
reprint  in  his  “The  Sport  Trail”  column  in  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  his  pick  of  gridiron  immortals  for  an  All-Time 
All- America  football  squad: 

All-Time  Offensive  Eleven 

Ends:  Bredinold  (Kentucky),  Moonover  (Miami) 
Tackles:  Gimme  (De  Pauw),  Nicecopple  (William  &  Mary) 
Guards:  Howling  (Defiance),  Philtherich  (Vanderbilt) 
Center:  VussyelTerin  (Cincinnati) 

Quarterback:  Holy  (Toledo) 

Halfbacks:  Toe  (Maine),  Bachomin  (Indiana) 
Fullback:  Storm  (The  Citadel) 

.411-Time  Defensive  Eleven 

Ends:  Supersire  (Brigham  Young),  EITobee  (Detroit) 
Tackles:  I.  J.  Fox  (Furman),  Wyda  (Wake  Forest) 
Center:  Hatchetman  (George  Washington) 
Quarterback:  Bepro  (Bates) 

Halfbacks:  Bullifrold  (Purdue),  Eimfrom  (Missouri) 
Fullback:  Starzanbarz  (Alabama) 

Honorable  Mention 

Weerheer  (Lafayette),  Adressat  (Gettysburg),  Qammup  (Texas), 
Guiltyazell  (Butler). 

Yiikinbav  (Mississippi),  Ci:lvert  (Beserve),  Bottomless  (Pitt). 


j  — Roger  Swanson.  Kansas  City  Star  travel  editor,  is  piloting 

his  own  plane  to  do  a  travel  story  on  Houston.  .  .  .  Catherine 
■  Metcalfe,  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald,  reports  a  local  depart- 
;  ment  store  Santa  weighed  319  pounds  without  a  pack.  ...  A 
tradition  in  the  Calvary  (Alta.)  Herald  for  the  last  nine  years  has 
;  been  a  large  Christmas  cartoon  made  up  of  names  of  hundreds 
of  local  sportsmen  and  citizens  generally.  This  year’s  “Peace” 

I  design  included  more  than  600  names  and  involved  more  than 
'  40  hours  of  work  in  drawing  by  Gorde  Hunter,  sports  editor 
i  since  1953  and  formerly  a  cartoonist  for  the  Winnipeg  (Man.) 

!  Tribune.  Willard  Mullins  used  to  do  a  similar  Christmas  cartoon 
I  for  the  New  York  W' orld-T elegram  &  Sun.  ...  Jim  Lamb, 

I  AP  writer  in  Philadelphia,  spent  nearly  four  hours  as  a  sidewalk 
I  Santa  and  collected  $9.66  for  the  Volunteers  of  America — and 
got  a  good  story.  .  .  .  Willard  G.  Cole,  who  won  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  1953  for  his  editorial  attacks  on  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  in 
an  article  in  the  Fayetteville  (N.  C.)  Observer,  recalled  past 
Christmases.  When  he  was  17  he  narrowly  escaped  death  on 
Christmas  Day  on  a  Chicago  elevated  train  track  and  it  was 
at  Christmas  last  year  that  he  established  his  Lumberton  (N.  C.) 

I  Robeson  County  Enterprise.  He  suffered  a  stroke  on  Christmas 
j  Night  of  1961,  but  has  rigged  his  typewriter  so  he  can  write 
,  with  one  hand. 
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REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY 


BY  MOLONEY, 


REGAN 


&  SCHMITT, 


The  Oregonian  DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 

OREGON  JOURNAL 


Oregonians  have  all  the  luck. 


Two  great  newspapers 
all  their  very  own— the  /  / 

Oregonian  and  the  Oregon  Journal. 
Those  two  papers  reach 


i  Those  two  papers  reach  % 

'  about  everybody  in  the  active, 
going,  growing  830,000  Metro  Area— plus 
more  than  a  million  others  in  the  total 
Oregon  market,^^^^  which  includes  a 
hefty  chunk  of  Southwest  W ashington^^^^Z^ 
You  thinking  ^^jmaybe  duplication'^  Only 


5.9%  of  Portland  families 


both  papers— but  they^re  the  kind  who 
.  just  might  want  to  hear  your  story  i 
X  twice.  Tell  ’em  /  m 


gl|K 


A 


editorial 


Thank  You,  Mr.  Goldwater! 

Asa  Presidential  tanditlale,  Senator  Barry  (ioklwater  made  some 
uncomplimentary  comments  about  the  press,  reporters,  columnists, 
etc.,  that  became  ]>olitical  hxlder.  .\s  the  campaip;n  devclojied,  some 
Republican  stalwarts  played  a  tune  that  categorized  any  editorial  or 
column  or  news  stor\',  tvhich  happened  to  be  unkind  or  unfavorable 
to  Goldwater,  as  an  example  of  press  bias. 

Mr.  Goldwater  has  departed  from  the  \Vashington  scene  and  has 
become  a  three-times-a-week  syndicated  newspaj>er  columnist.  ^Ve 
thank  him  for  his  first  column  which  sets  the  record  straight  on  that 
“hostile  press”  charge.  He  noted  that  reporters  who  followed  him 
around  ditl  a  fair  and  impartial  job,  and  added:  “There  have  been 
charges  that  I  was  unfair  to  some  of  the  press  and  that  I  in  turn 
was  victimized  bv  a  hostile  press.  This  is  a  natural  offshoot  of  almost 
every  political  tampaign.  I  recognize  that  many  individual  newsmen 
disagreed  with  me  and  that  some  of  them  let  tlieir  differences  enter 
into  their  writings. 

“However,  I  am  sure  some  of  the  misunderstanding  grew  out  of 
public  confusion  lietw'een  news  stories  and  the  quite  proper  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinions  by  commentators.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  misunderstanding 
about  the  press  handling  of  campaigns,  I  am  convinced,  arises  from 
the  tendency  of  many  readers  to  confuse  news  stories  with  editorials, 
and  reporters  with  columnists.” 

Mr.  Goldwater  wrote  that  “quite  naturally”  he  found  a  great 
deal  of  editorializing  with  which  he  disagreed  “but  the  important 
thing  to  remember  is  that  these  are  opinions — and  as  opinions  they 
are  legitimate.  We  don’t  have  to  agree  with  the  opinion,  but  we 
must  agree  with  the  right  to  offer  it.” 

We  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Goldwater  for  this  clarification  and  hope 
that  his  words  reach  down  to  some  of  his  former  and  present  sup¬ 
porters  who  apjjear  to  be  determined  to  carry  on  the  campaign- 
motivated  attacks  on  the  jtress  as  personal  vendettas. 


Police  State  Tactics 


I ^ he  action  of  the  governor  of  Tennessee  in  liaving  a  news  pho- 
tographer  forcibly  ejected  from  the  giounds  of  the  governor’s 
mansion  by  state  troopers  on  a  trumped  up  charge  of  drunkenness  and 
his  film  destroyed  was  truly  an  example  of  |X)lice  state  tactics.  It  was  a 
display  more  truly  representative  of  an  Iron  Curtain  country  than  one 
that  supposedly  holds  to  democratic  ideals. 
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Bnw  dinrn  thine  ear,  and  hear  the 
trords  <»/  the  tcife.  apply  thine  heart  unto 
my  knotcledge.  Prorerhs  22,  17. 
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FOR  THE  RECORD 

I  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  too  much  has 
been  published  already  about  my  depar- 
i  tun*  from  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  How- 
j  ever,  in  fairness  to  the  newspaper  and  to 
'  me.  I  would  like  to  try  to  straighten  out 
a  couple  of  wrong  impressions  left  by  an 
article  in  your  December  12  issue. 

1  am  not  acting  in  any  formal  way  as 
a  placement  agency  for  discharged  En¬ 
quirer  staffers.  I  told  your  correspondent 
onlv  that  I  had  recommended  some  of  them 
to  other  managing  editors.  I  shall  be 
happy,  of  course,  to  help  any  of  the  others 
in  any  way  I  can. 

Nor  did  I  refuse  an  opportunity  to  stay 
on  the  Enquirer  as  an  assistant  to  the  edi¬ 
tor.  I  told  your  correspondent  I  was  given 
I  the  title  for  use  as  a  springboard  from 
\  which  to  seek  another  position.  There  was 
no  choice. 

Ralph  L.  Holsincer 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

*  *  * 

NON-BRIGHTS 

:  I  enjoyed  the  feature  (Dec.  26)  — 

“Seems  as  Though  He  Has  a  Point.” 

Mad  Magazine  has  done  some  wonder¬ 
ful  non-brights.  For  instance: 

Fred  Ferd,  Canadian  fur-trapper,  fought 
and  killed  seven  grizzly  bears  barehanded. 
Unfortunately,  he  was  fighting  eight  at  the 
time. 

Harvey  Snodgrass.  Boston  fish-monger, 
had  a  gold  ring  fall  from  his  finger  into 
the  ocean.  Seven  years  later,  while  cutting 
open  a  fish,  he  felt  something  hard.  It  was 
his  thumb. 

Morris  Earle 

Wilton,  Conn. 

«  *  * 

DOUBLE  ENTENDRE 

“The  newspaper-man  (sic)  is,  more  than 
most  men,  a  double  personality;  and  his 
person  feels  best  satisfied  in  its  double 
instincts  when  writing  in  one  sense  and 
thinking  in  another.” — The  Education  of 
Henry  Adams,  by  Henry  Brooks  Adams. 

How  satisfied  the  double  personality  of 
the  man  who  wrote  the  headline  for  your 
story  on  the  purchase  of  the  Arizona  Daily 
Star  (Dec.  26)  must  have  been! 

To  a  non-Arizonan,  “Small  Forms  Com- 
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•UNCLE,  LET  ME  PRESENT  .  .  .' 

Valtman,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 


pany  to  Buy  .Vrizona  .Star”  might  well  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  paper  was  l>eing  purchased 
by  a  company  publishing  small  business 
forms  (or  perhaps  dolls)  rather  than  by 
a  new  company  formed  for  the  purpose  by 
William  A.  .Small. 

The  “kicker”  line  was  a  dilly — “Brush- 
Moore  Out.”  .M(»ore  certainly  got  the 
brush. 

W.  Lowrie  Kay 

Tucson,  Arizona 

*  *  * 

FOOLISH  .ACTION 

Your  recent  editorial  on  the  University 
of  California's  action  in  dropping  journal¬ 
ism  as  an  undergraduate  major  is  correct 
and  refreshing.  The  statement  of  the 
Berkeley  liberal-arts  dean  is  an  example 
of  the  arrogance  and  non-comprehension 
of  a  certain  narrow  kind  of  university  ad¬ 
ministrator  in  any  case  where  he  deals 
with  journalism  as  a  profession  or  as  an 
academic  discipline. 

Frequently  foolish  actions  like  this  are 
traceable  to  a  subconscious  hatred  of  the 
newspaper  on  the  part  of  the  more  clois¬ 
tered  kind  of  campus  oracle  who  has  de¬ 
tached  himself  from  the  realities  of  the 
central  part  that  journalism  and  journal- 


HANDCUFFS— FOR  THE  WRONG  GUY 

Doyle,  Philadelphia  Daily  News 
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ism  education  play  in  American  life.  I 
hope  the  dean  is  pushed  into  his  proper 
corner. 

Keen  Rafferty 

Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

(Mr.  Rafferty  is  chairman  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  at  the  University  of 
.\ew  Mexico.) 

*  *  * 

WRITER’S  TOOLS 

Bravo  for  Roy  H.  Copperud  in  his  use 
of  “persnickety,”  and  hurray  for  those  who 
defend  his  use  of  such  a  word  not  found 
in  older  dictionaries. 

Down  with  the  pedagogues  and  experts 
in  our  profession  whose  dicta  would  make 
a  distinction  between  the  written  and 
spoken  language. 

American  vernacular  English  is  the  best 
for  ordinary  communication  so  who’s  to 
be  so  contrary  to  deny  us  ordinary  com¬ 
municators  the  use  of  certain  words  and 
phrases  just  liecause  these  artful  devices 
were  born  after  the  deadline  date  of  what¬ 
ever  dictionary  happens  to  be  at  hand. 

You  should  have  heard  the  uproar  a  few 
years  ago  when  I  tried  (in  vain)  to  use 
the  phrase  “brand-new”  to  describe  an 
auto  which  was  wrecked  liefore  it  had  100 
miles  logged  on  its  odometer. 

I  lost  out  even  though  our  Webster’s 
New  International  (Second  Edition)  hon¬ 
ored  the  phrase  by  inclusion,  defining 
“brand-new”  as  “quite  or  conspicuously 
new.” 

We  newspaper  writers  use  them  as  tools, 
so  why  should  we  be  denied  the  use  of 
any  apt  words  or  phrases  which  are  in 
existence  so  long  as  they  are  not  profane 
or  vulgar. 

And  you  experts — go  visit  the  work¬ 
bench  of  a  cracker  jack  mechanic  and  see 
if  his  lioss  insists  that  he  throw  away  his 
handmade  gimmicks  and  use  only  the 
proper  store-boughten  tools. 

Dick  Ellers 

Warren  (0.)  Tribune-Chronicle. 


Short  Takes 

W amends  Puge: 

In  one  cotillion  figure  they  danced 
around  four  gilded  lamp  posts  with  ferns 
at  their  bases.  —  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune. 

• 

He  was  the  pride  and  job  of  his  moth¬ 
er’s  heart.  —  Willimantic  (Conn.)  Daily 
Chronicle. 

• 

Need  Bed  Mothers  For  Cub  Scouts.  — 
Washington  (N.  J.)  Star. 

• 

“Brigham  Young”  stars  Dean  dagger 
and  Tyrone  Power  in  a  story  of  the 
Morons.  — San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury- 
News. 

• 

The  overwhelming  opinion  is  that  girls 
don’t  like  boys  with  long  hair.  Bears  too 
are  unpopular.  —  Topeka  (Kas.)  Capi¬ 
tal-Journal. 
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What  can 

The  New  York  Times 
put  to  work 
for  you? 


GROWING  CIRCULATION 

In  November,  The  New  York  Times  averaged 
1,470,848  on  Sundays,  highest  Sunday  average  in 
its  history.  Weekday  circulation  averaged  775,508, 
up  50,428  over  November,  1963. 

PROVEN  SALES  POWER 

The  New  York  Times  carries  40%  of  all  advertising 
linage  in  New  York  City’s  six  newspapers.  And  is 
also  first  in  General  advertising  (with  49%  of  the 
total).  Financial  (41%),  Classified  (67%),  Automo¬ 
tive  (28%),  Department  Store  (35%).  Advertisers 
have  made  The  Times  number  one  in  total  advertis¬ 
ing  in  New  York  for  46  years  because  advertising 
in  The  Times  gets  better  restdts. 

WIDESPREAD  INFLUENCE 

A  prominent  political  .scientist  recently  published  a 
book-length  study  of  America’s  opinion-makers.  He 


discovered  there  is  one  “opinion-making  bible’’— The 
New  York  Times.  Three  out  of  four  of  the  opinion- 
makers  rely  on  The  New  York  Times  for  informa¬ 
tion  .  .  .  more  than  twice  as  many  os  rely  on  any 
other  source. 


Selling  your  product  in  the  rich  Netc  York  market? 
Telling  your  corporate  story  to  Ameiica’s  top  opin¬ 
ion-makers?  Turn  fi7'st  to  The  New  York  Times  to 
help  your  effort.  So  many  of  America’s  leading 
advertisers  do. 


The  NewYork  Times 
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Antitrust 
May  Test 


Suit  in  Tucson 
Agency  Legality 


€k)vernment  Fails  to  Stop  Sale 
of  Star  to  Citizen’s  Owners 


The  Department  of  Justice 
based  a  legal  attack  on  the 
newspaper  agency  arrangement 
!  in  Tucson  this  week  after  mak¬ 
ing  a  futile  attempt  in  court 
to  stop  the  sale  of  the  Arizona 
.  Daily  Star  to  the  owners  of  the 
1  Tucson  Citizen. 

Since  1940  the  Star  and  the 
I  Citizen  had  been  partners  in 
Tucson  Newspapers  Inc.  while 
maintaining  complete  separa¬ 
tion  of  their  news  operations 
and  editorial  policies. 

Patterned  after  the  printing 
and  business  plan  which  had  its 
origin  in  Clarksburg,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  in  1927,  TNI  handled  ad- 
1  vertising  sales,  circulation,  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  pro<luction  of  the 
two  newspapers  in  Tucson  on 
a  50-50  basis. 

('.ivil  Antilru^t  Suit 

In  a  civil  antitrust  suit  filed 
in  Federal  Court  at  Tucson  this 
week.  Acting  Attorney  General 
Nicholas  Katzenbach  charged 
that  the  TNI  agreement  fostered 
a  monopolistic  situation  in  the 
market  in  that  it  fixed  and  con¬ 
trolled  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  prices,  provided  for  pooling 
of  profits  resulting  from  the 
publication  of  the  city’s  only 
two  daily  newspapers,  and 
shared  the  results  between  the 
participants  —  the  Arizona  Star 
Publishing  Co.  and  the  Citizen 
Publishing  Co. 

Under  an  option  provision  of 
the  agreement.  Citizen  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  moved  in  and  prevented 
Brush -Moore  Newspapers  of 
Ohio  from  acquiring  the  Star 
several  weeks  ago.  William  Ar¬ 
den  Small,  publisher  of  the  Citi¬ 
zen  and  the  principal  stock¬ 
holder  in  the  family-owned  com¬ 
pany,  organized  the  Arden  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  and  exercised 
the  option  by  meeting  the  Brush- 
Moore  conditions  of  sale. 

The  figure  involved  in  the 
transaction  was  reported  as  $10 
million,  with  approximately  $2 
million  in  Star  assets  other  than 
the  newspaper  itself  (41,000 
morning  and  59,000  Sunday). 


These  other  assets  were  said  to 
include  leases  on  property  ad¬ 
joining  the  TNI  plant  and  an 
interest  in  an  11-acre  site  for 
a  future  building. 

Contracts  for  Key  People 

Another  stipulation  of  the 
Citizen  purchase  insures  the  re¬ 
tention  of  William  R.  Mathews 
as  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Star  for  at  least  10  years  and 
guarantees  employment  for  that 
period,  at  no  reduction  from 
present  salaries,  of  the  follow¬ 
ing:  J.  F.  W’eadock,  assistant 
publisher;  David  F.  Brinegar, 
executive  editor;  Victor  C. 
Thornton,  managing  editor; 
Frank  E.  Johnson,  assistant 
managing  editor;  and  Abe 
Chanin,  sports  editor. 

The  Government’s  request  for 
a  temporary  order  restraining 
the  sale  was  denied  Jan.  4  by 
Federal  Judge  James  Walsh  but 
he  allowed  the  complaint  in  the 
antitrust  suit  to  stand  and  said 
he  would  set  a  date  for  trial 
soon,  depending  on  the  speed 
with  which  he  can  dispose  of  the 
present  heavy  docket.  The  de¬ 
fendants  have  fifty  days  to  file 
their  answer. 

Charles  Mahaffie,  a  trial  at¬ 
torney  in  the  Antitrust  Division, 
argued  that  the  proposed  .sale 
violated  sections  of  both  the 
Clayton  and  the  Sherman  Acts. 
The  suit  asks  that  the  agree¬ 
ment  under  which  TNI  was 
formed  and  operates  be  can¬ 
celled  or  modified. 

Might  I.iOse  Purchaser^! 

Judge  Walsh  said  that  block¬ 
ing  the  sale  at  .such  a  late  date 
might  result  in  loss  of  financing 
by  the  Citizen  Group  and  even 
in  a  complete  loss  of  prospective 
purchasers  because  the  Star 
would  be  thrown  into  a  legal 
limbo. 

Mr.  Mahaffie  said  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  mostly  concerned  with 
the  intangible  feelings  of  the 
individuals  working  for  the  Star 
who,  knowing  that  their  em¬ 
ployer  was  the  Citizen,  would 


involuntarily  allow  themselves 
to  be  affected  in  their  editorial 
judgment. 

An  affidavit  accompanying 
the  complaint  said  the  proposed 
sale  of  the  Star  to  Brush-Moore 
depended  in  part  on  the  opera- 
ing  agreement  with  the  Citizen. 

“It  would  appear,”  the  gov¬ 
ernment  stated,  “that  pendency 
of  this  suit  may  have  nullified 
the  possibility  of  such  a  sale.” 

The  Attorney  General  said  in 
Washington  that  the  Tucson 
newspapers  had  engaged  in  a 
con.spiracy  in  restraint  of  trade 
since  March,  1940,  and  had  .sup¬ 
pressed  newspaper  competition 
in  the  area.  Part  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  he  .said,  was  that  neither 
Small  nor  Mathews  would  en¬ 
gage  in  other  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  in  the  Tucson  area. 

.Sale  (Dosed  on  Deadline 

Closing  of  the  sale  went 
through  as  scheduled  Jan.  5, 
the  day  on  which  the  Citizen’s 
option  would  have  expired.  The 
Arden  company,  Mr.  Small  said, 
took  over  the  Star  assets  and 
continued  as  a  partner  with  the 
Citizen  in  TNI.  Both  Arden  and 
the  Citizen,  he  said,  have  the 
same  stockholders. 

Combination  of  the  Star  and 
the  Citizen  (41,000  evening) 
under  the  same  ownership  left 
55  cities  in  the  United  States 
where  two  or  more  newspapers 
have  separate  ownerships.  In  19 
of  these  cities,  the  competing 
papers  operate  within  an  agency 
structure  but  all  of  these  ar¬ 
rangements  are  not  alike  in  de¬ 
tail. 

A  checklist  from  the  Editor 
&  PUBLISHIX  International  Year 
Book  for  1964  also  disclosed 
that,  with  Tucson  added,  141 
cities  now  have  moming-eve- 
ning-Sunday  newspapers  under 
single  ownership. 

Only  three  cities — New  York, 
Boston  and  Washington — have 
three  or  more  daily  newspapers 
under  separate  ownership.  New 
York  has  six;  the  other  cities 
three  each. 

How  far-reaching  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  challenge  of  the  legality 
of  the  agency  plan  in  Tucson 
may  become  can  only  be  con¬ 
jectured  but  it  is  the  first  time 
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the  Department  of  Justice  has 
gone  into  court  on  the  question. 
The  arrangement  has  been  the 
subject  of  numerous  inquiries, 
including  the  Cellar  Committee 
examination  of  the  newspaper 
business  which  came  to  an 
abrupt  halt  two  years  ago. 

In  the  industry,  the  joint 
plant  and  business  agency  idea 
has  always  been  regarded  as  a 
safeguard  for  the  continuance 
of  competition  in  news  and 
views.  Formation  of  agency  cor¬ 
porations  has  been  credited  with 
giving  lifeblood  to  numerous 
“second”  papers  which  might 
have  l)een  forced  to  quit  be¬ 
cause  of  economic  factors. 

At  the  same  time,  government 
probers  have  pointed  out  ex¬ 
amples  of  agency  operations 
which  resulted  in  complete  take¬ 
overs  by  one  of  the  partners. 
In  some  cases,  the  weaker  one 
at  the  time  of  the  agency  for¬ 
mation  has  come  out  on  top. 

Mr.  Small  said  after  the  sale 
that  his  advisors  believed  some 
modifications  could  be  made  in 
the  Tucson  Agency  Agreement 
to  avoid  any  possible  conflict 
with  the  antiti’ust  laws.  The 
lawsuit,  he  .said,  came  as  a  great 
surprise. 

When  the  agreement  was  ne¬ 
gotiated  in  1940,  Mr.  Small  was 
publisher,  business  manager 
and  advertising  manager  of  the 
Citizen  which  had  10,247  eve¬ 
ning  circulation.  The  Arizona 
Star,  with  11,700  morning  and 
12,000  Sunday  circulation,  was 
then  owned  by  Mr.  Mathews 
and  Clare  Ellinwood,  widow  of 
its  late  editor,  Ralph  Ellinwood. 
Their  98  percent  interest  passed 
to  the  Arden  Company. 

At  the  court  hearing  this 
week,  John  Donahue,  attorney 
for  the  Citizen,  said  Arden 
would  be  willing  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  that  it  would  continue  to 
operate  the  newspapers  in  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  manner  as  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  24  years  pending 
final  adjudication  of  the  anti¬ 
trust  complaint. 

The  official  view,  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  was  that  the  effect  of  the 
Citizen’s  acquisition  of  the  Star 
“may  be  substantially  to  lessen 
competition  or  to  tend  to  create 
a  monopoly  in  violation  of  the 
Clayton  Act.” 

“Offenses  alleged  in  this  com¬ 
plaint,”  the  Attorney  General 
said,  “have  deprived  and  may 
deprive  newspaper  readers  and 
advertisers  of  the  benefit  of 
free  competition.” 

The  most  recently  formed 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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INCIDENT  IN  TENNESSEE 

Governor’s  Seizure 
Of  Film  Protested 


Nashville,  Tenn. 

Bill  Preston,  staff  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  Nashville  Tennes¬ 
sean,  was  ordered  off  the  gov¬ 
ernor’s  mansion  grounds  and  a 
roll  of  his  film  was  confiscated 
by  a  state  trooper  here  on  the 
eve  of  the  first  session  of  the 
1965  Legislature. 

Mr.  Preston,  who  had  been 
assigned  to  take  pictures  of  any 
political  figures  entering  or  leav¬ 
ing  the  Executive  Mansion,  was 
led  from  the  grounds  by  state 
troopers  on  the  personal  order 
of  Gov.  Frank  G.  Clement.  The 
Governor  also  ordered  the  film 
.seized  after  Mr.  Preston  took 
a  photograph  of  the  Governor 
approaching  him  with  two  high¬ 
way  patrolmen. 

The  Tennessean  recovered  the 
film  through  a  civil  replevin 
warrant,  but  it  had  been  ex¬ 
posed. 

It  was  reported  that  during 
the  day  of  Jan.  3  Gov.  Clement 
was  conferring  with  senators, 
urging  them  to  vote  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  candidate  for  sen¬ 
ate  Speaker  Jared  Maddux  of 
Cookeville. 

Under  Office  InNlructions 

When  Mr.  Preston  arrived  at 
the  Mansion,  Gov.  Clement  told 
him  he  could  stay  as  a  friend 
but  said  he  did  not  want  any 
pictures  made.  Mr.  Preston  re¬ 
layed  the  information  to  his  of¬ 
fice,  and  was  instructed  to  re¬ 
main  there  and  carrj’  out  his 
assignment. 

A  few  minutes  later,  outside 
the  Mansion,  Gov\  Clement  re¬ 
peated  his  request  to  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ton,  and  went  back  inside.  Mo¬ 
mentarily  he  re-appeared,  es¬ 
corted  by  two  plainclothes  pa¬ 
trolmen.  Mr.  Preston  photo¬ 
graphed  the  trio. 

Gov.  Clement  repeated  his  re¬ 
quest.  Mr.  Preston  explained  he 
was  carrying  out  his  assign¬ 
ment,  then  the  Governor  said : 

“You’re  a -  lying,  sneaking 

snake.  Do  you  want  to  be  ar¬ 
rested  ?’’ 

“No  sir,”  Preston  replied. 

The  Governor  turned  to  the 
troopers  and  said :  “This  man  is 
drunk.  Escort  him  off  the  prem¬ 
ises.” 

The  troopers  led  Preston  to 
his  car.  Clement  followed  them 
there  and  told  the  troopers  to 
take  his  film.  When  Preston  re¬ 
fused  to  surrender  his  camera, 
one  of  the  officers  grabbed  it, 
knocked  it  against  the  steering 
wheel  and  jerked  out  the  film. 
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One  of  the  patrolmen  drove 
Preston  a  few  blocks  in  the  pho¬ 
tographer’s  car,  then  got  out 
and  returned  to  the  Mansion. 
Preston  went  to  General  Ses¬ 
sions  Court  where  he  was  met 
by  the  Tennessean’s  attorney, 
William  R.  Willis.  .A  warrant 
for  the  return  of  the  film  was 
sworn  out  against  one  of  the 
troopers  who  had  led  Preston 
from  the  Mansion. 

Preston  then  voluntarily  took 
a  “drunkometer”  test.  It  read 
.00,  which  meant  that  there  was 
no  evidence  of  any  alcohol  in 
his  system. 

The  Tenne.ssean  assigned 
three  photogi-aphers  and  two  re¬ 
porters  to  the  Governor’s  Man¬ 
sion,  which  is  owned  by  the 
state,  after  Clement  ortered 
troopers  to  seize  the  film. 

The  next  day  Gov.  Clement 
invited  several  newsmen,  includ¬ 
ing  representatives  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessean,  to  the  Mansion.  He 
talked  and  joked  with  them 
good-naturedly  and  made  no 
mention  of  the  Sunday  incident. 
One  reporter  said  the  Governor 
discuss^  political  issues  more 
freely  than  at  any  time  since 
his  first  term  as  Governor 
.started  in  1953. 

Edilorial  (irilic'i!>m 

The  expulsion  of  Preston  and 
seizure  of  the  film  drew  edi¬ 
torial  criticism  from  both  the 
Tennessean,  which  opposes 
Clement,  and  the  afternoon 
Nashville  Banner,  which  sup¬ 
ports  Tiim.  The  Tennessean 
called  the  action  “a  police  state 
tactic”  and  the  Banner  said  the 
Governor  “displayed  very  poor 
judgment.” 

John  Seigenthaler,  editor  of 
the  Tennessean,  said  complaints 
were  filed  with  the  National 
Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Committee  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors,  and  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

“We  feel  that  the  action  of 
the  Governor  was  an  attack  on 
the  concept  of  the  public’s  right 
to  know  public  business,”  Mr. 
Seigenthaler  said.  “It  seems  to 
us  to  be  a  gross  breach  of  the 
right  of  a  free  press.” 

Mr.  Seigenthaler  said  the 
newspaper  planned  no  criminal 
action. 

Eddie  Jones,  press  secretary, 
said  later  in  the  week  that  the 
Governor  would  have  no  com¬ 
ment  on  the  incident. 


Joint  Company  Formed 
In  Cost-Cutting  Attempt 

Glasgow 

A  joint  company  has  been 
formed  to  publish  the  Glasgow 
Evening  Citizen  (circulation: 
180,000)  and  the  Evening  Times 
(190,000). 

Beaverbrook  Newspapers  Ltd. 
produce  the  Evening  Citizen  and 
Outrams  control  the  Evening 
Times.  Glasgow  is  the  only  city 
outside  of  London  where  two 
evening  newspapers  are  pub¬ 
lished. 

Formation  of  a  holding  com¬ 
pany  is  an  attempt  by  the  rival 
managements  to  sustain  both 
evenings  as  separate  entities. 
Both  sides  have  agreed  to  co¬ 
operate  to  achieve  this  aim, 
neither  wishes  a  merger. 

Both  evenings  will  continue  to 
publish  from  their  existing 
offices,  but  efforts  will  be  made 
to  cut  needless  competition,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  branch  offices  and 
transport.  Joint  distribution  is 
likely  as  a  part  of  the  plan  to 
“rationalize”  transportation  and 
cut  costs. 

• 

Burch  fiel  and  Reid  Buy 
Into  Oklahoma  Daily 

Frederick,  Okla. 

Ed  Burchfiel  and  Ken  Reid 
have  bought  a  two-thirds  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Frederick  Leader,  an 
evening  paper.  Mrs.  Bob  O.  Cull 
retains  her  share. 

Mr.  Burchfiel  and  Mr.  Reid, 
co-publishers  of  the  Pauls  Valley 
(Okla.)  Democrat,  purchased 
the  holdings  of  the  J.  L.  New- 
land  family,  Mrs.  Newland  suc¬ 
ceeded  her  husband  as  publisher 
when  he  died  Dec.  1,  1941.  She 
died  in  August  last  year  and 
since  that  time  Bob  E.  Cull  has 
been  chief  executive.  Mr.  Cull 
was  named  assistant  editor  of 
the  paper  in  1958  after  the  death 
of  his  father.  Bob  O.  Cull.  He 
leaves  the  paper  this  month  to 
attend  Southwestern  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Weatherford. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reid  will  move 
to  Frederick  temporarily  to  take 
over  Leader  management. 

• 

Lyle  Wilson  Stricken 

Lyle  C.  Wilson,  former  man¬ 
ager  of  UPI  in  Washington,  was 
in  Martin  Memorial  Hospital  at 
Stuart,  Fla.,  this  week,  resting 
after  a  heart  attack.  His  three- 
times-a-week  column  will  be 
suspended,  UPI  advised.  Mr. 
Wilson  talked  with  colleagues  in 
Washington  by  telephone  on 
Wednesday. 

• 

Foreign  News  Editor 

Charles  Ohl,  formerly  with 
UPI  in  New  York,  has  been 
named  foreign  news  editor  of 
the  Copley  News  Service. 


Tucson  Test 

(Continued  from  page  9' 


agency  corporation  is  in  Hono¬ 
lulu  where  the  Star-Bull'-tin 
and  the  Advertiser  are  jub- 
lished  under  one  roof.  Their 
competitive  independence  in 
news  and  editorial  policy  is  ex¬ 
emplified  in  the  layout  of  oftices 
in  the  renovated  plant.  There 
is  a  conunon  business  office  on 
one  floor  and  the  editorial  de¬ 
partments  on  another  floor  are 
divided  by  a  library  which 
serves  both.  The  production 
plant  stands  in  a  separate  build¬ 
ing  and  is  owned  by  a  neutral 
investment  corporation  which 
leases  it  to  the  agency.  The 
business  company  is  owned 
jointly  by  the  two  publishing 
companies. 

In  all  of  the  agency  plans  in 
operation  more  or  less  tacit 
approval  has  been  given  by 
state  authorities  who  are  satis¬ 
fied  they  do  not  contravene 
anti-monopoly  laws. 

Usually  the  arrangement  is 
referred  to  as  the  Tulsa  Plan, 
after  the  one  worked  out  by  the 
owners  of  the  World  and  the 
Tribune.  But  several  such  plans 
antedate  the  Tulsa  agreement. 
Originally  they  were  designed 
for  common  use  of  printing  fa¬ 
cilities  only. 

Nashville,  in  1937,  gave  birth 
to  New'spaper  Printing  Corpo¬ 
ration  as  the  agency  name. 

Other  agency  plans  exist  in 
Birmingham,  Evansville,  Fort 
Wayne,  Shreveport,  Albuquer¬ 
que.  Columbus.  Pittsburgh, 
Chattanooga,  El  Paso.  Salt  Lake 
City,  Bristol,  (Tenn.-Va.),  Spo¬ 
kane.  Charleston  (W.  Va.), 

and  Madison.  There  is  also  one 
at  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

An  announcement  of  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  one  of  these  plans  in 
the  U.  S.  is  due  to  be  made  in 
the  near  future,  E&P  has  been 
advised. 

• 

Slorv  Brings  Cheer 
To  Appalachia  Family 

Cincinnati 

A  story  in  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  resulted  in  three  truck- 
loads  of  food  and  clothing  being 
sent  for  Christmas  to  the 
poverty  stricken  people  of  Jack- 
son  County,  Kentucky. 

When  the  Enquirer  related  the 
plight  of  Elmer  Stamper’s  fam¬ 
ily  in  particular,  readers  were 
quick  to  send  donations,  which 
were  distributed  by  the  Rev. 
Ralph  Belting,  who  heads  the 
Christian  Appalachia  Project. 

The  relief  trucks  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  two  cars  bearing  Bob 
Harrod,  city  editor ;  Paul  Lugan- 
nani,  assistant  city  editor;  Mar¬ 
garet  Josten,  feature  writer,  and 
other  staffers. 
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New  Atlanta 
Paper  Saved 
By  Investors 

Atlanta 

The  board  of  directors  of  the 
Atlinta  Times  voted  Jan.  1  to 
accept  fresh  capital  from  two 
local  investors.  It  was  said  this 
will  permit  the  six-months-old 
newspaper  to  publish  for  six 
months  more. 

Thomas  C.  Callaway,  acting 
diri'ctor  of  operations,  said  the 
funds  would  allow  the  paper  to 
operate  for  the  additional  period 
even  if  no  revenue  was  received 
!  from  local  and  national  adver- 
I  tisers. 

!  But  he  said  that  he  expected 
sub.stantial  advertising  revenue 
this  year.  He  declined  to  tell 
the  amount  of  new  capital  or 
the  names  of  the  investors. 

He  described  the  paper  as 
moving  through  a  series  of 
crisis  since  the  recent  death  of 
;  Irvin  Omer,  general  manager. 
For  one  day  it  failed  to  meet 
its  payroll.  Mr.  Callaway  said 
the  payroll  now  has  been  cov¬ 
ered. 

The  Times,  with  evening  and 
Sunday  editions,  began  publica¬ 
tion  in  June  with  assets  of  near¬ 
ly  $2  million. 

Mr.  Callaway  said  the  main 
problem  was  that  it  was  not  in 
existence  when  major  advertis¬ 
ers  were  planning  their  1964 
campaigns. 

Judge  James  C.  Davis  of 
Stone  Mountain  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  organizer  of  the  project. 
He  is  chairman  of  the  board  and 
publisher  but  owns  only  2,500 
of  the  55,330  shares  held  by 
directors,  according  to  a  state¬ 
ment  last  April.  The  major 
stockholders  were  named  as  A. 
P.  Jackson,  a  banker,  and  Ros- 
coe  Pickett,  an  attorney. 

• 

$2.9  Million  Suit 
Filed  Against  AP 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Sol  Kantor,  a  Perth  Amboy 
lawyer,  has  filed  a  Superior 
Court  suit  seeking  a  $2,920,000 
penalty  judgment  against  the 
Associated  Press.  He  claims 
that  AP  operates  in  New  Jersey 
without  a  license,  and  in  his  ac¬ 
tion  asks  that  a  $200-a-day  pen¬ 
alty  be  assessed  against  the  wire 
service  covering  the  40  years 
it  has  operated  in  the  state. 

Mr.  Kantor,  65  and  semi-re¬ 
tired,  has  also  sought  a  writ  of 
replevin  against  AP  for  the  re¬ 
turn  of  letters  and  documents 
he  claims  to  have  loaned  the 
agency  last  Aug.  10. 

Associated  Press  had  no  com¬ 
ment  to  make  on  the  suit. 


Appointments  Made 
On  Maryland  Paper 

Hagerstown,  Md. 

Joseph  M.  Harp  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  newly  created 
post  of  assistant  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Daily  Mail  and  the 
Morning  Herald  and  Arnold 
Miller  has  been  named  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Morning  Her¬ 
ald. 

The  appointments  were  an¬ 
nounced  Jan.  3  by  Franklin  D. 
Schurz  Jr.,  Herald-Mail  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Harp,  Miller  and  George 
Ra.sh,  managing  editor  of  the 
Mail,  will  work  under  Perry 
Stewart,  executive  editor  of  the 
two  papers. 

Mr.  Harp  has  been  a  news¬ 
man  at  the  Herald  for  38  years 
and  its  editor  since  1947. 

Mr.  Miller,  33,  comes  to  the 
Herald  from  Akron  where  he 
has  been  a.ssistant  city  editor 
of  the  Beacon  Journal. 

• 

Chilean  Propaganda 
Measure  Is  Vetoed 

Santiago,  Chile 

President  Eduardo  Frei 
vetoed  a  bill  forcing  newspa- 
jiers,  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions  to  accept  paid  propaganda 
from  any  political  party. 

The  Inter  American  Press  As¬ 
sociation  had  protested  against 
the  bill.  lAPA  President  Pedro 
Beltran,  of  La  Prensa  of  Lima, 
Peru,  had  denounced  the  bill  as 
an  attempt  to  curtail  freedom  of 
the  press  in  Chile. 

Congress  adopted  the  bill  Dec. 
31.  It  had  been  introduced  under 
the  previous  administration  of 
President  Jorge  Alessandri. 

A  presidential  veto  can  be 
overruled  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
but  it  is  highly  unlikely  the  bill 
will  obtain  that  much  support. 
• 

Production  Promotions 
At  Chicago  Tribune 

Chicago 

L.  M.  Gossett  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  production 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
Chicago’s  American,  a  newly 
created  executive  position,  and 
Stanton  R.  Cook  has  been  named 
production  manager.  Mr.  Cook 
has  been  assistant  production 
manager. 

Mr.  Gossett  has  been  with 
the  Tribune  for  nearly  39  years. 
Mr.  Cook  joined  the  Tribune  as 
production  engineer  in  1951. 

• 

Editorial  Page  Chief 

Chicago 

Daniel  E.  Tucker  was  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  editorial  writer  of 
Chicago’s  American  this  week. 
He  succeeds  Raymond  Knotts, 
who  will  continue  to  contribute 
editorials. 


Kansas  City  Star 
Retires  40;  Some 
W orked  for  Nelson 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Forty  employes  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star  retired  Dec.  31.  Among 
them  were  the  last  six  men  who 
worked  under  William  Rockhill 
Nelson,  founder  of  the  Star  who 
died  50  years  ago. 

One  of  those  retiring  is  Roy 
A.  Roberts,  chairman  of  the 
board,  who  announced  Nov.  25 
he  would  end  his  57-year  career. 

Others  include: 

Two  men  in  the  advertising 
department  who  wind  up  60- 
year  careers,  Lester  Kimmell, 
an  artist,  and  Willie  Dimmitt, 
a  solicitor. 

William  B.  Moorhead,  police 
reporter,  hired  personally  by 
Nelson  in  1909.  Moorhead  will 
maintain  a  desk  at  police  head¬ 
quarters  and  will  act  as  police 
news  consultant  to  the  Star. 

Landon  Laird,  columnist  who 
will  continue  his  “About  Town” 
column,  and  Frank  Alexander, 
who  will  contribute  his  “Rod 
and  Gun”  column  once  a  week. 
Laird  went  to  work  for  the  pa- 
l)er  in  1914  and  Alexander  in 
1906. 

The  story  of  Moorhead’s  em¬ 
ployment  by  Nelson  has  become 
one  of  the  classics  of  Star  lore. 

Moorhead,  just  out  of  high 
.school  wanted  a  job  —  he  had 
driving  a  grocery  wagon  in 
mind.  His  father,  a  friend  of 
W.  W.  Crittenden,  the  mayor, 
persuaded  the  mayor,  a  bitter 
enemy  of  Nelson,  to  write  a 
recommendation  “To  Whom  It 
May  Concern.” 

On  the  way  to  the  grocerj' 
store  Moorhead  spotted  a  “Boy 
Wanted”  sign  in  the  Star’s  win¬ 
dow  and  applied.  The  man  sent 
him  to  Nelson,  himself. 

Nelson  read  the  letter,  called 
back  the  man  who  sent  Moor¬ 
head  in  and  bellowed: 

“If  that  kid’s  got  guts  enough 
to  give  me  a  letter  of  recom¬ 
mendation  from  that  so  and  so, 
hire  him  now.” 

• 

Litho  Union  Upheld 
In  Leaving  Merger 

Under  a  ruling  in  the  New 
York  State  Supreme  Court  this 
week.  Local  No.  1  of  the  Amal- 
g  a  m  a  t  e  d  Lithographers  of 
America  has  the  right  to  re¬ 
main  outside  the  merged  Li¬ 
thographers  and  Photo  Engrav¬ 
ers  International  Union. 

Local  No.  1,  with  9,000  mem¬ 
bers  and  $50  million  in  its  treas¬ 
ury  (including  $45  million  in 
pension  funds),  voted  against 
participating  in  the  merged  un¬ 
ion  which  came  into  existence 


last  September.  In  recent  months 
negotiations  have  been  under 
way  for  the  New  York  local  to 
affiliate  with  the  International 
Typographical  Union. 

Justice  Samuel  M.  Gold  ruled 
that  Local  No.  1  had  the  right 
to  secede  “under  general  legal 
principles  without  regard  to  the 
constitution”  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  union. 

• 

Printers^  Ink  Sold 
To  Publisher  and  Staff 

Printers’  Ink  Magazine  was 
sold  this  week  to  a  syndicate 
headed  by  its  publisher,  Fred¬ 
eric  C.  Decker. 

Mr.  Decker,  principal  stock¬ 
holder  of  Decker  Communica¬ 
tions  Inc.,  said  the  76-year-old 
advertising  trade  publication, 
formerly  operated  by  Vision 
Inc.,  wll  be  changed  from  a 
weekly  to  a  bi-monthly. 

Woodrow  Wirsig,  the  editor, 
remains  with  Vision  Publica¬ 
tions.  Walter  Joyce,  managing 
editor,  moves  up  as  editor  of 
P.  I. 

Others  in  the  new  corpora¬ 
tion  are  Robert  Baker,  adver¬ 
tising  manager;  Donald  Catter- 
.son,  director  of  marketing. 
Jack  Willcut,  western  advertis¬ 
ing  manager;  and  Herbert 
Hartmen,  former  controller  of 
Vision. 

Vision  publishes  South  Amer¬ 
ican  news  magazines.  William 
E.  Barlow  is  president. 

• 

Radio-tv  Locked  Out 
Wlien  Scranton  Talks 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  Democratic  -  controlled 
House  of  Representatives 
banned  television  and  radio  on 
the  occasion  of  a  speech  by  Re¬ 
publican  Governor  William  W. 
Scranton  Jan.  5. 

Majority  Leader  Joshua  Eil- 
l)erg,  of  Philadelphia,  said:  “We 
don’t  want  any  intrusions.  This 
is  a  day  traditionally  set  aside 
for  the  members  and  their  own 
celebrations.  It  is  not  for  the 
Governor.” 

Newspapermen  had  no  diffi¬ 
culty  gaining  access  to  the 
House  but  television  camera 
crews  and  radio  reporters  were 
locked  out. 

• 

S.  F.  Area  Contract 
Boost  Guild  Scale 

San  Francisco 

Minimum  wages  in  the  top 
reporter  classification  at  the 
Santa  Rosa  Press  Democrat 
were  boosted  $18.75  weekly  in  a 
series  of  steps  under  provisions 
of  a  new  Guild  agreement. 

This  will  bring  wages  to 
$171.25  in  April  1966,  Fred 
Fletcher,  executive  secretary, 
SFONG,  said.  This  minimum 
prevails  in  San  Francisco. 
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Goldwater, 
Columnist, 
Pats  Press 

Barrj’  Goldwater,  by  becoming 
a  full-time  newspaper  columnist, 
apparently  is  practicing  the  old 
political  preachment:  “If  you 
can’t  beat  ’em,  join  ’em.’’ 

After  many  verbal  battles 
with  political  columnists,  Mr. 
Goldwater,  who  retired  Jan.  4 
as  U.S.  Senator  from  Arizona 
after  being  the  Republican 
nominee  for  President  in  No¬ 
vember,  became  a  three-times-a- 
week  columnist  for  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  Syndicate  Jan.  3. 
He  asserted  in  his  inaugrural 
column : 

“Reporters  who  followed  me 
around  week  after  week  did  a 
fair  and  impartial  job. 

“There  have  l)een  charges 
that  I  was  unfair  to  some  of  the 
press  and  that  I  in  turn  was 
victimized  by  a  hostile  press. 
This  is  a  natural  offshoot  of 
almost  every  political  campaign. 
I  recognize  that  many  individual 
newsmen  disagreed  with  me  and 
that  some  of  them  let  their 
differences  enter  into  their 
^vritings. 

“However,  I  am  sure  some  of 
the  misunderstanding  grew  out 
of  public  confusion  between  news 
stories  and  the  quite  proper 
expression  of  opinions  by  com¬ 
mentators. 

Without  Rancor 

“I  join  them  and  the  rest  of 
the  newspaper  fraternity  gladly 
without  the  slightest  trace  of 
prejudice  or  rancor. 

“Some  of  the  misunder.stand- 
ing  about  the  press  handling  of 
campaigns,  I  am  convinced, 
arises  from  the  tendency  of 
many  readers  to  confuse  news 
stories  with  editorials,  and  re¬ 
porters  with  columnists. 

“The  reporter’s  job  is  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  facts  as  they  happen 
with  as  little  embroidering  as 
possible.  Columnists,  on  the  other 
hand,  offer  opinions,  as  do  the 
editorial  writers  and  some  com¬ 
mentators. 

“Quite  naturally  I  found  a 
great  deal  of  editorializing 
during  the  campaign  with  which 
I  disagreed  and  which  I  felt  gave 
the  American  people  the  wrong 
slant. 

Not  .Necessarily  Facts 

“But  the  important  thing  to 
remember  is  that  these  are 
opinions — not  necessarily  facts 
— and  as  opinions  they  are  legit¬ 
imate.  We  don’t  have  to  agree 
with  the  opinion,  but  we  must 
agree  with  the  right  to  offer  it. 


“In  writing  this  column,  I  in¬ 
tend  to  editorialize  and  offer  my 
own  opinions.  I  know  that  many 
people  will  find  fault,  just  as  I 
am  certain  that  many  will  agree. 
But  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
state  my  views  against  the 
backdrop  of  what  I  believe  to  be 
a  unique  experience  in  public 
and  private  life.” 

Before  he  was  nominated  for 
President,  Mr.  Goldwater  wrote 
a  column  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate  that  appeared 
in  125  newspapers.  Rex  Barley, 
executive  manager  of  the  syndi¬ 
cate,  said  the  new  column  is 
going  to  75  newspapers  with 
10,000,000  circulation,  a  larger 
total  potential  readership  than 
at  the  column’s  previous  peak. 

Mr.  Goldwater  plans  to  write 
most  of  his  columns  at  his  home 
near  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  he  will 
maintain  a  research  representa¬ 
tive  in  Washington. 

• 

Libel  Suit  Against 
Syndicate  Allowed 

Concord,  N.  H. 

The  New  Hampshire  Supreme 
Court  has  handed  down  a  deci¬ 
sion  permitting  former  U.S. 
Marshal  Alphonse  J.  Roy  of 
Manchester  to  bring  a  libel  suit 
against  the  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance  in  this  state 
as  the  result  of  a  Drew  Pearson 
column  distributed  by  the  syn¬ 
dicate  and  publish^  in  the 
Concord  Daily  Monitor  on  Sept. 
10,  1960. 

Actually  the  court’s  decision 
was  reaffirmation  of  a  rule  es¬ 
tablished  126  years  ago  which 
allows  a  New  Hamsphire  resi¬ 
dent  to  sue  a  so-called  “foreign 
corporation”  doing  business  in 
New  Hampshire,  even  though 
the  company  does  not  maintain 
offices  or  employes  in  the  state. 

The  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance  had  sought  to 
have  the  action  dismissed  on  the 
ground  that  the  complaint  could 
not  be  sei^'ed  in  this  state  and 
that  “tradition”  was  against 
jurisdiction  of  alleged  libels  by 
out-of-state  publishers  who  do 
not  do  “substantial”  publishing 
in  New  Hampshire. 

The  opinion  by  Chief  Justice 
Frank  R.  Kenison  pointed  out 
that  the  sjmdicate  had  sold  its 
service  to  most  of  the  daily 
newspapers  in  New  Hampshire 
for  many  years,  and  added: 

“Logically  and  commercially, 
we  cannot  say  that  it  offends 
fair  play  and  substantial  justice 
to  require  the  defendant  to  de¬ 
fend  in  our  courts  a  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  libel  action  by  a  New 
Hampshire  resident  based  on  an 
alleged  defamation  distributed 
for  publication  and  published  in 
the  state.” 


Vote  Pool  Service 
Wins  Qualified  OK 


In  post-election  examination, 
the  Network  Election  Service 
pulled  only  a  passing  grade — 
not  an  A-plus — in  a  poll  in 
which  80  newspaper  editors  gave 
their  views. 

NES  was  the  joint  effort  of 
three  television  networks  and 
two  news  wire  services  (AP  and 
UPI)  to  gather  returns  Nov.  3 
in  the  contests  for  President 
and  Vice  President,  Congress 
and  Governors.  Groups  of  states 
were  assigned  to  each  of  the 
fiv'e  participating  .ser\’ices  to 
gather  and  report  the  votes  to 
Election  Central. 

Heading  the  Committee  on  the 
Editorial  Future,  Norman  E. 
Isaacs  of  the  Louisville  Times 
and  Courier-Journal  put  some 
questions  about  NES  perform¬ 
ance  to  members  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors. 

They  were  asked:  Was  it  the 
sensational  success  that  was 
claimed  by  some  in  the  hours 
and  the  days  after  the  election? 
Was  there  any  evidence  that  it 
might  have  been  the  short¬ 
sighted  surrender  to  television 
.some  suspected? 

Was  it  wonderful,  or  was  it  a 
.stupendous  foul-up?  (The  major 
snafu  in  gathering  returns  oc¬ 
curred  in  Wisconsin,  as  reported 
in  E&P,  Nov.  7.) 

Highlights  from  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  report  appear  in  the  Jan.  1 
Bulletin  of  ASNE.  According  to 
Mr.  Isaacs,  responses  came  from 
more  than  80  editors  and  their 
chief  assistants  in  46  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

O.K.  With  Reservations 

In  summary,  the  survey 
shows : 

1.  Thirty-one  newspapers 
(42.4%)  gave  NES  a  clearcut, 
all-out  endorsement. 

2.  Twenty-six  others  (35.6%) 
also  voted  for  NES,  but  ex¬ 
pressed  reserv'ations  and  offered 
recommendations  for  changes. 

3.  At  least  six  newspapers 
(8.2%)  cast  what  can  only  be 
construed  as  votes  of  “no-con¬ 
fidence”  in  the  NES  system. 

4.  Six  afternoon  newspapers 
(8.2%)  cast  dubious  eyes  at  the 
whole  business  but  offered  no 
current  objections. 

5.  Another  four  (bringing  the 
total  to  roughly  100%)  can  only 
be  judged  to  have  shrugged 
shoulders  and  want  to  see  how 
things  develop. 

6.  Eighteen  newspapers 
(24%)  urged  AP-UPI-news- 
paper  pooling  for  all  races — 
statewide,  congressional  as  well 
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as  senatorial,  gubernatorial  md 
presidential. 

Gene  Giancarlo,  executive  .  ec- 
retary  of  ASNE,  said  that  the 
president.  Miles  H.  Wolff  of  the 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  News,  liad 
instructed  that  the  committee’s 
file  be  referred  to  the  “con- 
.sortium”  for  its  study. 

Expenses  Held  in  Line 

Before  NES  got  under  way 
with  its  initial  project,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  had  its 
attorneys  take  a  close  look  at  the 
arrangement,  in  respect  to  anti¬ 
trust  laws,  then  allowed  it  to 
))roceed  “as  an  experiment.” 

Financially,  the  pool  effort 
was  a  success,  in  the  view  of 
Harry  Montgomery,  deputy  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Associated 
Press.  He  remarked  that  assess¬ 
ments  were  no  higher  than  usual 
because  of  NES  operations.  I 

Mims  Thomason,  president  | 
and  general  manager  of  United  | 
Press  International,  noted  that 
UPI  has  nev’er  assessed  on  ac-  I 
count  of  election  coverage.  He  j 
observ'ed  that  the  cost  of  cover-  ‘ 
ing  the  primaries  in  1964  was 
“.shocking” — almost  as  much  as 
it  cost  to  cover  the  general 
election  in  1960. 

• 

AP  Director  Slate 
To  Be  Named  Jan.  26 

The  nominating  committee  of 
the  Associated  Press  will  meet 
Jan.  26  in  New  York  to  nominate 
directors.  Its  report  will  go  to 
the  annual  meeting  April  19. 

The  directors  whose  terms  will 
expire  in  April  are: 

Robert  McLean,  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin. 

Kenneth  MacDonald,  Des 
Moines  Tribune. 

John  W.  Runyon,  Dallas  Times 
Herald. 

Franklin  D.  Schurz,  South 
Bend  Tribune. 

Frank  A.  Daniels,  Raleigh 
Times. 

From  cities  under  50,000 — 
Hugh  N.  Boyd,  New  Brunswick 
(N.  J.)  Home  News. 

The  by-laws  provide  that  no 
director  shall  be  elected  to  hold 
office  for  more  than  three  con¬ 
secutive  terms  served  after 
April  20,  1942  unless  during  his 
term  of  office  as  director  he  shall 
have  served  as  president  of  the 
corporation.  Of  the  directors 
whose  terms  are  expiring 
Messrs.  MacDonald  and  Runyon 
are  not  eligible  for  renomination. 

J.  M.  Blalock,  Columbia 
(S.  C.)  Record,  is  chairman  of 
the  nominating  committee. 
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Editor  Hails 

Press-Bar 

‘Guidelines’ 

Silence  is  golden  in  the  years 
thiit  the  press  and  the  bar  of 
Ori'gon  have  cooperated  under 
a  set  of  guidelines  on  news. 

The  Joint  Statement  of  Prin¬ 
ciples,  to  which  the  Oregon 
Nevv'spaper  Publishers,  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Bar  and  the  Oregon  Broad¬ 
casters  subscribed  in  1962  has 
worked  well,  in  the  opinion  of 
Robert  C.  Notson,  managing 
editor  of  the  Portland  Orego- 
nian. 

The  committee  established  un¬ 
der  the  principles  to  hear  any 
complaints  that  might  arise  has 
yet  to  receive  its  first  substan¬ 
tial  complaint,  Mr.  Notson  re¬ 
ports  in  the  January  Bulletin 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

Moreover,  he  says,  the  talk 
of  legislative  remedy  for  inter- 
I  ference  with  fair  trial  has  died 
!  completely  away. 

Stalemrnt  Is  Enough 

Mr.  Notson  suggests  that  a 
similar  statement  of  principles 
—  not  a  “code”  —  might  help 
to  ease  the  problem  of  strained 
relationships  between  the  press 
and  the  courts  which  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  unilateral  adoption  of 
rules  in  other  places. 

“I  can  find  nothing  in  the 
Oregon  statement  to  which  any 
editor  could  not  gladly  sub¬ 
scribe,  and  that  is  far  enough 
for  the  present,”  Mr.  Notson 
says.  “Perhaps  that  is  as  far 
as  we  ever  need  go.” 

The  statement  (E&P,  Dec.  15, 
1962)  leaves  the  responsibility 
for  news  selection  to  the  media 
on  the  basis  that  accuracy  and 
objectivity  should  be  balanced 
with  the  demands  of  fair  play. 

“The  public,”  it  states,  “is 
entitled  to  know  how  justice  is 
being  administered.  However,  it 
is  unprofessional  for  any  law¬ 
yer  to  exploit  any  medium  of 
public  information  to  enhance 
his  side  of  a  pending  case.” 

“The  public  prosecutor  is  to 
avoid  taking  unfair  advantage 
of  his  position  as  a  source  of 
news  but  he  is  reminded  of  his 
obligation  to  make  available  in¬ 
formation  to  which  the  public 
is  entitled.” 

*  *  * 

Philadelphia  Officials 
Oppose  Ban  on  Netvs 

Philadelphia’s  Mayor  James 
H.  J.  Tate  said  this  week  he 
would  not  instruct  the  police  to 
comply  with  the  report  adopted 
by  the  Bar  Association  recom¬ 
mending  the  restriction  of  crime 
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news  unless  the  ban  is  backed 
by  a  court  order. 

Mayor  Tate  stated  that  the 
assoication’s  move  looks  like  “a 
minority  action”  with  only  700 
of  the  Bar  Association’s  3,700 
membership  attending  the  meet¬ 
ing.  (E&P,  Jan.  2). 

He  criticized  the  move  as  one 
taken  largely  by  “some  lawyers 
representing  criminals.”  He  said 
that  some  time  ago  he  had  ad¬ 
vised  the  president  of  the  Bar 
Association  that  there  ought  to 
be  representation  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  on  such  matters  “and  not 
just  from  criminals  who  spend 
most  of  their  time  trying  to 
keep  people  out  of  jail.” 

Public  llaH  .Stake 

Police  Commissioner  Howard 
R.  Leary,  a  law  school  graduate, 
added  that  police  relations  with 
the  press  will  be  no  different 
than  prior  to  the  voting.  He 
added  that  the  ban  on  police 
news  “is  perhaps  only  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  something  that  would 
totally  surpress  news  of  this 
type.  The  public  has  a  real  stake 
in  police  news.” 

District  Attorney  James  C. 
Crumlish  Jr.,  who  also  fought 
the  gag  on  the  press  by  the  Bar 
Association,  said  his  office  will 
continue  to  make  information 
available  to  newsmen. 

• 

SDX  Chapter  Appeals 
For  Scholarship  Fund 

Philadelphia 

The  Greater  Philadelphia 
chapter.  Sigma  Delta  Chi  pro¬ 
fessional  journalistic  society, 
plans  to  establish  a  fund  for 
university  scholarships  in  jour¬ 
nalism  for  students  from  the 
tri-state  ( Eastern  Pennsylvania, 
Southern  New  Jersey,  Dela¬ 
ware)  area. 

E.  Z.  Dimitman,  assistant  to 
the  publisher  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  chairman  of  the 
chapter’s  scholarship  committee, 
said  an  appeal  for  contributions 
to  the  scholarship  fund  was  di¬ 
rected  to  executives  of  nearly 
200  daily  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  and  television  and  radio 
stations  in  the  region.  He  said 
that  $4,000  was  pledged  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  appeal. 

Plans  call  for  a  minimum  of 
four  one-year  scholarships  year¬ 
ly. 

Patton  in  Hospital 

Detroit 

Harvey  Patton,  managing 
editor  of  the  Detroit  News,  has 
entered  a  hospital  here  for 
treatment  of  an  eye  ailment. 
He  has  been  given  a  leave  of 
absence  for  two  to  three  months. 
When  he  returns  to  the  News 
he  will  be  assistant  to  the  edi¬ 
tor,  Martin  Hayden. 
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Chicago  Tribune 
Employes  Honored 

Chicago 

Chicago  Tribune  employes  who 
reached  30  years  of  service  in 
1964  were  honored  at  year’s  end. 
Three  with  a  combined  122  years 
with  the  newspaper  retired. 

J.  Howard  Wood,  Tribune 
publisher,  presented  gold 
watches  to  52  men  and  women 
at  the  annual  Colonel  McCor¬ 
mick  Veterans  dinner.  The  event 
was  attended  by  470  persons. 
Since  the  first  dinner  in  1955, 
845  Tribune  employes  have 
joined  the  veterans’  ranks,  and 
of  these  693  are  still  living. 

Among  those  who  received 
watches  were  Harold  F.  Grum- 
haus,  general  manager;  Harold 
E.  Hutchings,  city  ^itor;  Har¬ 
old  E.  Murray,  day  city  editor; 
Harold  P.  Smith,  home  shop  edi¬ 
tor;  Donald  A.  Starr,  foreign 
news  editor;  John  H.  Thompson, 
editorial  writer;  Lloyd  Wendt, 
editor  of  Chicago’s  American, 
owned  by  the  Tribune;  Walter 
P.  Willey,  picture  editor;  John 
J.  Mulcahy,  photographer,  and 
Eugene  Powers,  photo  assign¬ 
ment  editor,  all  of  the  Tribune. 

The  retirees  and  the  years 
they  joined  the  Tribune  are 
Delos  Racine,  superintendent  of 
the  color  engraving  department, 
1936;  Leo  J.  Connelly,  manager 
of  the  advertising  adjustment 
division  of  the  auditing  depart¬ 
ment,  1920,  and  Albert  Tappen- 
beck,  superintendent  of  news¬ 
print  handling  and  warehouse, 
1914. 

• 

Pegler  Files  Suit 
For  Libel  in  Play 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

Westbrook  Pegler  has  filed  a 
$2  million  suit  here  alleging 
that  his  privacy  was  violated  in 
a  television  program  a  year  ago. 

The  former  columnist  names 
Ed  Sullivan,  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System  and  KOLD-tv  of 
Tucson  as  defendants. 

Mr.  Pegler  said  he  was  dam¬ 
aged  when  the  defendants  pre¬ 
sented  part  of  a  stage  play 
based  on  a  book  purporting  to 
quote  from  a  1954  litel  case  in 
which  Quentin  Reynolds  won  a 
$175,001  judgment. 

The  suit  filed  here  alleged  the 
tv  dramatization  “was  grossly 
inaccurate,  slanted,  biased  and 
defamatory.” 

• 

Service  Extendeil 

San  Francisco 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner 
announced  Jan.  3  that  it  had 
signed  a  contract  for  a  three- 
year  extension  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  News  Service. 


Foreign  Press  Corps 
Elects  Officers 

Foreign  correspondents  from 
10  nations  will  direct  the  destiny 
of  the  Foreign  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  this 
year.  The  association  has  300 
active  and  associate  members. 

Elections,  which  took  place 
last  week,  were  the  most  keenly 
contested  for  many  years,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  presidency,  and  the 
number  of  votes  cast  was  the 
highest  in  the  47  years’  history 
of  the  association. 

Edwin  Tetlow,  London  Daily 
Telegraph,  was  re-elected  un¬ 
opposed  for  a  second  term  as 
president.  Other  officers  are: 
vicepresidents :  David  Horowitz 
(World  Union  Press,  Israel) 
and  Jean-Paul  Freyss  (Agence 
France  Press,  Paris).  General 
.secretary:  John  Cappelli  (Paese 
Sera,  Rome),  assistant  general 
secretary:  Pal  Ipper  (Radio  and 
TV,  Hungary).  Treasurer:  Ho- 
racio  Estol  (Clarin,  Buenos 
Aires). 

• 

Philippines  Herald 
Publisher  Dies  Here 

Andres  Soriano,  66,  owner  of 
the  Philippines  Herald,  died 
Dec.  30  in  Boston,  following  an 
operation  for  cancer.  He  had 
been  residing  in  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  where  his  widow  makes 
her  home.  He  is  also  survived 
by  two  sons,  Andres  Jr.,  of 
Manila,  and  Jose,  of  Greenwich. 

Mr.  Soriano  was  a  major  in¬ 
dustrialist  of  the  Philippines. 
Now  in  process  of  building  is 
a  pulp  and  paper  mill  to  pro¬ 
duce  newsprint  for  the  Herald. 
• 

Press  Club  to  Move 

Dallas 

The  Petroleum  Club  is  mov¬ 
ing  into  a  bank  building  and 
the  Press  Club  is  taking  over 
the  Petroleum  Club’s  quarters 
next  door  to  the  Baker  Hotel. 
Keith  Shelton,  president,  said 
this  will  give  the  Press  Club 
four  times  the  space  it  now  has 
in  the  Commerce  Building. 

• 

Computers  Coming 

Davenport,  Iowa 

Davenport  Newspapers  of  the 
Lee  Group  will  install  IBM  com¬ 
puter  equipment  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture  for  use  in  processing  tape 
for  typesetting,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  David  K. 
Gottlieb,  business  manager. 

• 

Forms  PR  Company 

Boston 

Nathaniel  H.  Sperber  has  re¬ 
signed  as  public  relations  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Raytheon  Company 
to  form  his  own  PR  organiza¬ 
tion  here.  He  is  a  former  news¬ 
paperman. 
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Local  Magazine  Pays 
In  100,000  Class 

New  Ha\'EN,  Conn,  realistic  to  conclude  that,  by 
The  New  Haven  Register,  careful  budgeting  of  news  hole, 
despite  unfavorable  odds,  is  we  have  actually  prevented  an 
proving  that  a  paper  in  the  increase  in  total  composing  room 
100,000  circulation  class  can  costs  even  though  we  are  pro- 
publish  its  own  rotogravure  ducing  our  own  magazine.” 
supplement  for  about  what  it  In  October,  when  he  prepared 
costs  to  carry  a  sjTidicated  another  in  a  series  of  memos 
magazine.  to  his  publisher  showing  current 

This  fact  is  made  public  in  a  income  and  losses,  he  found  that 
presentatien  by  Richard  G.  in  the  first  35  issues,  64  full- 
Harris,  vicepresident  of  the  color  editorial  features  had  been 
Register,  in  a  report  of  the  run  at  a  cost  of  $360  per  page 
Metropolitan  Sunday  News-  over  the  mono  rate.  Income  for 
papers  Inc.  stockholders’  meet-  that  same  period  from  January 


INTERNATIONAL  FLAG  DISPLAY — The  flags  of  17  countries  decorate 
the  roof  of  the  Toronto  headquarters  of  Thomson  Newspapers  Limited. 
The  flags,  designating  countries  where  the  organization  has  newspaper, 
radio  or  television  interests,  are  from  left:  Rhodesia;  Scotland  s  Cross 


ing  which  is  being  distributed 
this  week. 

EbiTc*  &  Publisher  was  given 
up-to-date  figures  and  other  in¬ 
formation  not  contained  in  the 
report  by  Mr.  Harris  this  week. 

Mr.  Harris  told  the  Metro 
.stockholders  in  November  that 
the  syndicated  supplement  which 
was  carried  in  the  Register  for 
a  few  years  was  dropped  in  June 
1963  in  favor  of  the  locally- 
edited  Metro  SUNDAY  maga¬ 
zine  because  “it  was  hard  to 
rationalize  the  cost  of  our  former 
magfazine  in  terms  of  readership 
value,”  and  it  appeared  as 
though  “we  could  bring  in  our 
own  magazine  at  not  substan¬ 
tially  more  than  $40,000  a  year 
that  Family  Weekly  was  costing 
us,  and  maybe  less.” 

$40,000  Cap  for  Year 

The  first  issue  of  the  Pictorial 
Magazine  appeared  Jan.  5,  1964, 
and  after  the  first  11  months, 
Mr.  Harris  reports  that,  “We 
expect  to  end  the  year  with 
something  close  to  $190,000  in 
revenue  and  costs  of  about  $230,- 
000,  leaving  a  gap  of  $40,000 
or  so  exclusive  of  composition 
costs.” 

This  result,  he  said,  is  “very 
gratifying.”  He  added  that  it  is 
remarkable  how  close  it  will 
come  to  his  original  estimate 
made  in  1963  which  he  based  on 
an  expected  five  pages  a  week 
of  national  business  and  an 
equal  amoimt  of  local  adver¬ 
tising. 

Composition  costs  are  not  in¬ 
cluded  because,  as  he  puts  it: 
“I  estimate  we  have  practically 
offset  these  by  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  pages  in  our  full- 
size  Feature  Section  and  the 
fact  that  the  paste-up  is  nearly 
twice  as  fast  with  the  smaller, 
tab  size  pages.” 

He  said  the  journeymen  have 
been  eager  to  do  the  paste- 
makeup. 

“We  feel,”  he  states,  “it  is 


to  October  amounted  to  $115,000 
with  a  loss  of  about  $36,000  or 
.slightly  over  $1,000  per  issue. 
The  color  pages,  he  discovered, 
had  accounted  for  $23,000  of  the 
$36,000  deficit.  As  a  result  they 
cut  back  this  practice,  effecting 
some  savings,  he  said. 

New  Savings  Planned 

Further  reductions  will  be 
made  this  year,  he  mentioned, 
through  the  “possible  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  feature  section  from 
the  paper  and  the  possibility 
that  equipment  will  be  installed 
to  enable  us  to  prepare  our  own 
color  separations.”  The  invest¬ 
ment  in  equipment  would  amount 
to  about  $4,000,  but,  he  said  it 
would  save  from  $15,000  to 
$30,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Harris  said  the  Register 
did  not  increase  the  advertising 
staff,  but  instead  had  the  same 
men  “w’earing  two  hats”  when 
selling  roto.  Except  for  the  in¬ 
itial  campaign,  he  said,  ver>' 
little  promotion  for  the  magazine 
has  been  done. 

On  the  editorial  side,  he  said, 
they  use  people  on  the  staff  and 
take  others  from  the  pool.  An 
art  director,  a  girl,  wras  hired 
and  the  Sunday  Group  Editorial 
Service  was  bought. 

“The  addition  to  our  editorial 
staff  cost  us  only  $5,000  a  year,” 
Mr.  Harris  remarked. 

“The  moral  of  my  story,”  he 
concludes,”  is  clearly  that  a 
small  paper  can  get  out  a  local 
book  without  financial  strain  .  .  . 
and  have  a  magazine  that  is 
incomparably  more  effective  for 
our  circulation.” 

• 

In  Production  Post 

St.  Louis 

David  McNair,  25,  has  been 
named  administrative  assistant 
in  charge  of  production  of  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  He 
joined  the  Newhouse  paper’s 
staff  in  1962. 


of  St.  Andrew;  the  United  States;  Canadian  red  ensign;  the  Union 
Jack;  Trinidad  and  Tobago;  Liberia;  Wale's  Cross  of  St.  David;  Thai¬ 
land;  Nigeria;  Kenya;  India;  Gibraltar;  Mauritius;  Australia;  Barbados; 
South  Africa.  A  spokesman  said  Canada's  new  maple  leaf  flag  will 
replace  the  red  ensign  when  available. 

Thomson:  ;r~;  : 

Dozier  Acquires 
More  Papers  stock  Interest  in 
In  U.S.  Soon  Kerr  Publications 


Toronto  Kerrville,  Tex. 

Lord  Thomson,  international  William  E.  Dozier  Jr.  has  as- 
newspaper  and  broadcasting  sumed  the  duties  of  editor  and 
chief,  intends  still  further  ex-  publisher  of  the  Kerrville  Daily 
pansion  in  the  United  States.  Times  following  purchase  of 
The  London-based  peer  gave  the  stock  in  Kerr  Publications  Inc. 
news  during  a  visit  to  the  Ca-  Mr.  Dozier,  42,  had  been  edi- 
nadian  headquarters  of  Thomson  tor  of  the  Tyler  Courier-Times 
Newspapers  here  last  week.  and  Telegraph  for  the  past  12 
He  said:  “I  think  the  biggest  years, 
immediate  development  in  our  Max  Thomas,  president  of 
organization  will  take  place  in  Kerr  Publications,  announced 
the  U.S.”  But  he  would  not  say  that  Mr.  Dozier  was  elected 
where  he  intends  to  make  new  president  of  the  corporation  and 
purchases  although  negotiations  Mrs.  Dozier  secretary-treasurer, 
are  in  progress.  Already  the  Mr.  Thomas  becomes  chairman 
Thomson  organization  owms  nine  the  board, 
dailies  and  fiv'e  weeklies  in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  will 
America.  These  holdings  are  continue  active  association  with 
being  run  from  Chicago.  Daily  Times.  John  R.  Nar- 

.  ,  1  •  i  j  A  ran  will  remain  as  general  man- 

Lord  Thomson  also  intends  to  William  B.  Wallace  will 

enlarge  his  broadcasting  inter-  uf  editor 

ests  in  Pakistan  and  India.  He  a  native  of  Del- 

recently  made  an  agreement  ^a  is  president  of  the 

with  the  Pakistan  government  Associated  Press  Manag- 

to  operate  that  country  s  five  Association.  He 

television  stations  and  is  ne^- 

tiating  with  India  to  set  up  the  Times-Picayune  after  graduat- 
first  stations  there.  The  Paki^  Louisiana  Tech, 

tan  stations  are  expected  to  be 

in  operation  within  a  year,  he  i  ^  .  c-  tv 

said.  They  will  be  owned  by  the  Bradford  Quits  S“H 
government,  built  by  the  Thom-  ^he  resignation  of  Amory  H. 
son  organization.  Bradford,  assistant  general 

Lord  Thomson  said  the  sta-  business  manager  of  Scripps- 
tions  will  carry  advertising,  pro-  Howard  Newspapers  the  past 
ceeds  from  which  will  be  used  to  year,  was  announced  this  week 
hold  down  the  amount  of  govern-  by  Mark  Ferree,  general  busi- 
ment  subsidy.  ness  manager.  Mr.  Bradford,  an 

Lord  Thomson  controls  more  attorney,  formerly  was  vice- 
than  100  newspapers  including  president  and  general  manager 
26  dailies  in  Canada.  of  the  New  York  Times. 
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EXPRESSIVE  is  fhe  word  for  Frank  Miller,  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  cartoonist,  as  he  leads  a  lively  question-and-answer  period  with 
Journalism  students  at  the  University  of  Iowa.  He  spoke  at  the  semi¬ 
weekly  editorial  conference  of  Daily  Iowan  editors. 


NousRevoila! 
Daily  Returns 
j  i\fter  7  Mos. 

Montreal 

Employes  of  La  Presse,  on 
strike  since  June  3,  reported  for 
wi  i-k  Sunday  (Dec.  27)  and 
bff^an  preparinf?  an  edition  of 
72  pages  which  rolled  off  the 
presses  Jan.  4. 

“Nous  revoila!”  said  the 
front  page  headline.  The  price 
was  changed  from  7c  to  10c.  The 
English-language  dailies  held  at 
7c  per  copy. 

Trior  to  the  walkout,  the 
paper  had  more  than  1,200  on 
its  payroll.  Circulation  exceeded 
240,000. 

Labor  leaders  who  negotiated 
the  new  contract  are  aware  em¬ 
ployes  return  to  a  La  Presse 
that  will  be  changed  from  what 
it  was. 

Automation  devices,  new  to 
the  industry,  are  being  intro¬ 
duced.  One  of  these  provides  for 
computerized  typesetting. 

Another  machine  which  counts 
and  stacks  papers  automatically, 
is  in  the  mailroom. 

These  will  bring  significant 
changes  in  production  patterns. 

Contracts  with  11  unions  were 
signed  Wednesday,  Dec.  23. 

Justice  Roger  Ouimet,  who 
mediated  the  dispute  for  the 
printers,  issued  a  statement  that 
“neither  side  won  or  lost.” 

Rights  of  Management 

Those  who  took  part  in  the 
long  strike  may  have  some  reser¬ 
vation  about  this.  For  one  thing 
I  the  rights  of  management  at  La 
I  Presse  have  definitely  been 
i  established  and  made  clear. 

Some  newsmen  at  the  paper 
may  have  thought  and  believed 
these  rights  had  never  been  lost. 
But  there  had  been  some  ques¬ 
tion  about  them  and  they  had 
been  contested  in  the  past.  Now 
they  are  clearly  written.  Any 
confusion  that  existed  is  re¬ 
moved. 

It  is  recognized  that  manage¬ 
ment  may  dictate  whatever 
policy  it  likes  and  change  it  if  it 
so  desires.  Throughout  the  long 
and  sometimes  arduous  talks  it 
consistently  refused  to  give 
ground  on  this  point. 

This,  when  joined  to  the  “in¬ 
formation”  clause,  is  construed 
as  a  step  forward  in  the  news¬ 
paper  concept  of  defining  the 
rights  of  editorial  employes. 

Victory  for  Facts 

The  Journalists  Syndicate 
figures  the  agreement  a  turning 
point  in  the  fight  for  freedom 
of  information  in  Quebec.  The 


contract  guarantees  that  news 
at  La  Presse  must  conform  to 
the  facts  and  must  not  mislead 
the  public. 

Comment  will  be  free  and  it 
may  be  contrary  to  the  ideas  of 
the  employer,  but  it  must  not  be 
hostile  to  the  company. 

It  is  agreed  the  employer  may 
dismiss  an  employe  for  making 
derogatory  statements  about 
management.  But  even  in  this 
case,  he  will  have  the  right  to 
arbitration.  The  employer  will 
not  be  in  a  position  to  make  a 
decision  alone. 

Editorials  will  reflect  the  ideol¬ 
ogy  of  the  employer,  it  being 
universally  accepted  with  big 
papers  that  opinion  expressed 
in  editorials  is  that  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  The  editorial  writers  will 
reflect  the  paper’s  opinion. 

Asked  for  Written  Ideology 

Marcel  Pepin,  secretary  of  the 
Confederation  of  National  Trade 
Unions,  submitted  a  formula 
asking  that  the  employer  or  pub¬ 
lisher  state  his  ideology  in 
writing. 

“This  places  the  publisher 
within  a  rigid  framework,  but 
on  the  other  hand  newspaper 
men  will  at  least  know  exactly 
where  they  stand,”  said  Mr. 
Pepin  in  the  contract  conversa¬ 
tions. 

“If,  of  course,  the  employer 
decides  not  to  write  out  his 
ideology,  no  newspaper  man  at 
La  Presse  may  be  subjected  to 
question  in  matters  of  opinion.” 

An  editorial  wished  readers 
a  happy  New  Year  and  said  the 
administration  and  personnel  of 
La  Presse  want  to  express  to  all 
their  readers  the  pleasure  at 
being  together  again. 


Kantor  and  Blair 
Leave  Curtis  Co. 
With  Settlement 

Philadelphia 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  and  Marvin  D.  Kantor  and 
Clay  Blair  Jr.,  announced  this 
week  that  they  have  amicably 
settled  their  differences  arising 
out  of  the  company’s  Oct.  30, 
1964  termination  of  the  former 
executives’  employment. 

Messrs.  Kantor  and  Blair  have 
withdrawn  their  breach  of  con¬ 
tract  suit  against  Curtis,  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Boston, 
and  Serge  Semenenko,  and  re¬ 
leases  have  been  exchanged. 

Messrs.  Kantor  and  Blair  also 
have  resigned  as  directors  and 
no  longer  hav'e  any  connection 
with  Curtis  or  any  of  its  sub¬ 
sidiaries.  The  amount  of  the 
settlement  was  not  stated. 

Mr.  Kantor  said  he  will  re¬ 
turn  to  the  business  world.  Mr. 
Blair  plans  to  return  to  writing. 
His  salary  at  Curtis  was  $75,000 
a  year.  Mr.  Kantor’s  salary  was 
$80,000. 

They  were  responsible  for 
causing  the  resignation  of 
Matthew  J.  Culligan  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  officer. 
He  remains  as  chairman  of  the 
board. 

L.  Philip  Ewald  has  joined 
the  advertising  sales  staff  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  in  New 
York,  John  S.  Connors,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  announced.  Mr, 
Ewald  continues  as  a  senior 
vicepresident  of  the  Curtis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company. 


New  Contract 
Goes  to  AP 
Guild  Units 

The  Associated  Press  and  the 
Wire  Service  Guild  reached 
agreement  on  a  two-year  con¬ 
tract  New  Year’s  Eve.  It  is  to 
continue  through  Dec.  31,  1966. 

General  increases  affecting  the 
bulk  of  the  staff  in  the  first 
year  of  the  new  agreement  will 
lange  from  $2  to  $4.50  weekly 
at  the  top.  In  the  second  year  the 
general  increases  will  range 
from  $1.50  to  $4  weekly. 

Beginning  in  the  second  year 
of  the  new  contract  a  supple¬ 
mental  pension  plan  will  be  im¬ 
proved  and  the  company  will 
increase  its  contribution  toward 
hospitalization-medical  benefits 
by  $2  monthly  for  family  cover-  ! 
age  and  $1  monthly  for  single 
employes. 

$188.75  in  Second  Year 

Newsmen’s  scales  after  six  jj 

years  experience  were  increased  1 

by  $7  weekly  at  the  top  in  each 
of  the  two  years  of  the  agree-  ^ 
ment.  In  15  cities,  including  the  , 
larger  AP  bureaus  such  as  New  > 

York  and  Washington,  the  new 
minimum  for  six-year  newsmen 
will  go  from  $174.75  to  $181.75 
in  the  first  year  and  to  $188.75  in 
the  second  year.  The  Guild  had  ? 

asked  a  $200  minimum  for  this  |  > 
category. 

Newsmen’s  minimums  below  I  ■ 

the  six-year  experience  level  j  j' 
were  increased  by  $5  weekly  ; 

in  each  of  the  two  years. 

In  non-money  areas,  the  exist-  \ 

ing  contract  was  substantially  ; 

unchanged.  ;i 

While  agreement  was  reached  | 

between  the  negotiating  commit-  i  >; 

tee  for  the  Guild  and  for  the  ? 

AP  the  contract  must  now  be  I 

ratified  by  unit  membership.  The  < 

Guild  committee  has  recom-  j 

mended  ratification. 

Negotiating  for  the  AP  were  | 

Keith  Fuller,  Harry  T.  Mont-  | 

gomery  and  Glen  Pusey. 

Negotiating  for  the  Guild 
were  Leonard  Milliman,  Robert 
Crocker,  James  Hackleman,  Eu-  I 

gene  Hebert  and  Ray  Mann.  i; 

Negotiations  with  UPI  begin  | 

in  February. 

• 

M.E.  to  Columnist  j; 

Alvin  Davis,  a  1963  Nieman  j; 

Fellow,  has  relinquished  the  ;i 

position  of  managing  editor  of  'jj 

the  New  York  Post  to  write  a 
three-day-a-week  column  of  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  local  scene.  He 
has  been  on  the  Post  staff  since 
1942,  as  managing  editor  the 
past  four  years.  i| 
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Boston  H-T 
Clears  Ads 
From  Page  1 

Boston 

The  Boston  Herald-Traveler 
and  the  Sunday  Herald  have 
dropped  the  long  established 
practice  of  selling  advertising 
space  on  their  front  pages. 

These  newspapers  and  the 
Boston  Globe  were  among  the 
few  in  the  United  States  which 
have  continued  to  offer  page  one 
display  advertising. 

The  Herald-Traveler,  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  more  than  100  years, 
has  made  front  page  space 
available  to  advertisers  at  pre¬ 
mium  rates  since  the  papers 
were  started.  In  recent  years, 
the  flat  rate  for  a  retailer  was 
$6  an  agate  line  as  against  61c 
for  ads  on  inside  pages. 

Paul  S.  Roberts  Jr.,  the  H-T’s 
advertising  director,  said  the 
front  page  had  been  averaging 
“roughly  100  lines  a  day.” 
Banks,  restaurants,  hotels,  spe¬ 
cialty  stores,  promoters  of 
sporting  events,  and  some  food 
and  beverage  companies  have 
been  the  most  consistent  users 
of  this  form  of  advertising  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  decade. 

For  several  weeks  prior  to 
an  election,  candidates  and  po¬ 
litical  committees  have  been 
heavy  users  of  the  front  pages. 

Mr.  Roberts  said  Simpson 
Spring  Beverages  has  been  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  consistent  adver¬ 
tiser  with  a  small  ad  every 
Wednesday  for  nearly  30  years. 
Rheingold  Beer,  he  said,  has 
been  using  the  front  page  regu¬ 
larly  the  last  three  years. 

Reserved  for  News 

George  E.  Akerson,  publisher 
of  the  H-T,  said  the  reason  for 
the  change  was  his  belief  that 
the  front  page  should  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  news. 

“This  step,”  he  said,  “may 
cost  us  some  money  but  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  expansion  of  our  first 
page  news  display  will  be  re¬ 
warding  to  our  readers.”  The 
H-T  has  been  taking  steps  to 
improve  the  paper’s  make-up. 

The  Globe  two  years  ago  re¬ 
duced  the  acceptable  size  for 
page  1  advertising  and  made 
sure  it  stayed  within  bounds  by 
increasing  the  premium  charge. 
The  last  rate  increase  was  put 
through  only  last  week.  William 
Davis  Taylor,  publisher  of  the 
Globe,  said  there  were  no  plans 
to  eliminate  advertising  from 
the  front  page.  However,  he 
said,  the  Globe  had  remove  ad¬ 
vertising  from  the  page  opposite 
the  editorial  page.  This  page, 
16 


he  said,  is  being  used  to  feature 
columns.  This  move  was  taken 
last  week. 

• 

Papert,  Koenig,  Lois 
Shares  on  Exchange 

The  American  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  launched  a  new  year  of 
listings  by  opening  trading  in 
920,137  Class  A  shares  of  Pap¬ 
ert,  Koenig,  Lois  Inc.,  the  first 
advertising  agency  with  securi¬ 
ties  to  be  listed  on  an  exchange. 

The  opening  trade  was  1,000 
shares  at  8%.  The  ticker  sym¬ 
bol  is  PKO.A. 

Papert,  Koenig,  Lois  was  in¬ 
corporated  in  December  1957  as 
Fr^eric  Papert  Incorporated 
and  functioned  as  a  consultant 
to  advertising  agencies  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  planning  and  writ¬ 
ing  campaigns.  The  company  be- 
gran  to  operate  exclusively  as 
an  advertising  agency  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1960.  In  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ed  November  30,  1964,  approxi¬ 
mately  64%  of  the  company’s 
commission  income  came  from 
television  advertising;  20%  from 
magazines;  12%  from  newspa¬ 
pers;  3%  from  radio;  and  1% 
from  outdoor  advertisements. 

For  the  nine  months  ended 
Aug.  31,  1964,  the  company  re¬ 
ported  net  income  of  $283,310, 
compared  with  $256,278  in  the 
similar  1963  period. 

• 

Van  Sant  To  End 
Ad  Bureau  Career 

L.  S.  Van  Sant  will  letire  in 
March  after  20  years  wdth  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
on  the  west  coast.  He  has  been 
manager  of  the  Pacific  Division. 

Howard  M.  Keefe  Jr.,  of  the 
Chicago  office,  has  been  named 
his  successor  as  regional  man¬ 
ager  at  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Van  Sant  has  devoted  his 
entire  business  career  to  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  He  began 
by  selling  for  11  years  with  the 
Oklahoma  City  newspapers. 

• 

Agency  Copy  Chief 

Murray  Goodwin  has  joined 
Kelly,  Nason  Inc.  as  copy  chief 
and  a  vicepresident.  He  was 
formerly  with  C.  J.  LaRoche  & 
Co.,  as  copy  chief,  with  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson  Co.  as  creative 
group  head  and  with  Young  & 
Rubicam,  first  in  New  York  and 
later  as  copy  chief  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

• 

John  Orr  Promoted 

John  Orr,  36,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  eastern  advertising 
manager  to  executive  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  He  succeeds  Robert 
Jordan,  now  executive  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  National 
Observer. 


Drug  Retailing 
Leader  Cited  for 
Ad  Enthusiasm 

Drug  store  outlets,  once  a 
reluctant  advertiser,  have  been 
increasing  their  investment  in 
newspaper  ads  by  approximate¬ 
ly  10%  annually  and  the  total 
expenditure  for  1964  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $60  million. 

This  fact  was  reported  by 
Charles  R.  Beall,  newly-elected 
president  of  the  National  Whole¬ 
sale  Druggists’  Association,  at 
a  luncheon  held  in  his  honor  by 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  this  week. 

Mr.  Beall,  who  is  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  marketing  for  McKes¬ 
son  &  Robbins  Inc.,  said  whole¬ 
salers  are  urging  their  pharma- 
cist-customers  to  “set  their 
sights  well  above  the  average” 
because  “wholesalers  realize 
that  promotion  of  the  retail 
trade  is  necessary  to  their  own 
survival.” 

Newspaper  advertising  is  the 
retail  pharmacist’s  most  effec¬ 
tive  sales  and  promotion  me¬ 
dium,  he  said. 

Independent  druggists,  he 
pointed  out,  allow  an  average 
of  1.5%  of  sales  for  advertising, 
while  chain  drug  stores  allot 
2.2%  and  department  stores, 
2.6%. 

To  encourage  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  advertising,  he  said,  whole¬ 
salers  are  sponsoring  sessions 
on  advertising  layout  and  mer¬ 
chandising  techniques.  One  of 
the  results  has  b^n,  he  said, 
“greater  use  of  ad  mats  for 
local  tie-ins  to  national  pro¬ 
motions”  and  “streamlined  mes- 
sages  reflecting  progressive 
drug  retailing.” 

Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr.,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Bureau,  who  is 
vicepresident  and  a  former  gen¬ 
eral  sales  manager  for  drugs 
and  sundries  at  McKesson  & 
Robbins,  presented  a  citation  to 
Mr.  Beall  on  behalf  of  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper  publishers  for 
“his  effective  advocacy  of  news¬ 
papers  for  the  sale  of  drug 
products  over  many  years.” 

• 

‘Lively  Look’  Ads 

Chicago 

The  H.  W.  Gossard  Co.  is  in¬ 
cluding  newspapers  in  its  big¬ 
gest  “lively  look”  advertising 
campaign.  In  addition  to  26 
pages  in  magazines,  Gossard 
will  run  half-pagfe  ads  in  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers  in  36  markets 
for  its  b^t-selling  girdle  and 
bra  items.  The  campaign  was 
planned  by  Edward  H.  Weiss 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  and  Ashe  & 
Engelmore,  New  York. 


Brady  Named 
Publisher  of 
Trade  Papers 

James  W.  Brady,  who  iias 
been  assistant  to  John  B.  Fair- 
child,  publisher  of  Worntn’s 
Wear  Daily  and  Daily  News 
Record,  will  become  publisher 
of  both  of  these  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  on  Feb.  1,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  Edgar  W.  B.  Fair- 
child,  president  of  Fairchild 
Publications  Inc. 

John  B.  Fairchild,  as  previ¬ 
ously  announced,  is  now  editor- 
in-chief  of  all  the  Fairchild  pub¬ 
lications.  Mr.  Fairchild  is  also 
a  vice-president  of  Fairchild 
Publications,  and  will  relinquish 
his  duties  as  publisher  of  Wom¬ 
en’s  Wear  Daily  and  Daily  News 
Record. 

Mr.  Brady,  prior  to  his  re¬ 
turn  to  the  United  States  last 
October,  had  for  four  years  been 
ETuropean  director  for  all  Fair- 
child  publications,  Avith  head¬ 
quarters  in  Paris.  He  had  gone 
to  Paris  from  London,  where 
he  had  been  Fairchild  bureau 
chief. 

He  joined  Fairchild  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1953,  from  Macy’s  New 
York,  where  he  wrote  advertis¬ 
ing  and  was  associate  editor  of 
the  store’s  house  organ.  In  Janu¬ 
ary,  1956,  Mr.  Brady  was  sent 
to  Washington  where  for  the 
next  three  years  he  covered 
Capitol  Hill  for  Fairchild.  He 
was  transferred  to  London  in 
January,  1959. 

• 

Promotion  Manager 

John  F.  Herrick,  advertising 
manager  of  the  New  York 
News,  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Ray  Dowd  as  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion  manager 
to  succeed  Herbert  M.  Steele, 
who  has  retired.  Mr.  Dowd  has 
more  than  25  years  of  service 
with  the  News. 

• 

Copy  Chief  Moves 

Philadelphia 

Shaw  &  Schreiber  Inc.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  advertising  agency,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of 
James  Johansen  as  copy  chief. 
He  was  formerly  with  Arndt, 
Preston,  Lamb  &  Keen,  also  of 
Philadelphia. 

• 

Change  at  Store 

Boston 

After  14  years  as  assistant  ad 
manager,  George  Lamir  has 
been  named  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  for  Raymond’s  Inc., 
New  England  department  store 
chain. 
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Wilhelm  and  Alander 
In  NAEA’s  Spotlight 
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ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


New  Orleans 
The  New  Orleans  Police  De¬ 
partment  is  ready  to  greet  the 
nation’s  newspaper  advertising 
managers  with  a  band. 

Ii.  fact,  the  full  Police  Band 
will  lift  the  roof  of  the  Tulane 
Room  in  the  Jung  Hotel  at  8:30 
a.m.  Thursday,  Jan.  14,  with 
stirring  music  in  a  salute  to 
new.^papers  for  their  work  in 
selling  U.S.  Savings  Bonds. 

The  Treasury  Department  is 
sending  William  M.  Neal,  na¬ 
tional  director  of  the  Savings 
Bond  Division,  to  conduct  the 
ceremony.  Other  participants 
will  include  Harold  N.  Boyer, 
advertising  manager  of  the  Bond 
Division,  and  “Mrs.  U.S.  Savings 
Bonds” — Adaline  Lieberg  of 
Pocatello,  Idaho. 
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The  usual  “Let  Your  Hair 
Down”  sessions  on  Thursday 
afternoon  will  cover  a  wide 
range  of  topics  in  various  circu¬ 
lation-size  groups  of  ad  direc¬ 
tors,  managers  of  general  adver¬ 
tising,  managers  of  retail  ad- 
Alander  Wilhelm  vertising,  and  classified  adver¬ 

tising  managers. 

Both  ROP  color  and  Specta-  In  charge  of  these  discussions 
Color  advocates  will  be  given  are:  Charles  E.  Treat,  Omaha 
opportunities  to  describe  the  World-Herald;  Vance  Stickell, 
progress  being  made  in  these  Loa  Angeles  Times;  and  Tom 
areas  of  advertising. 


Huddleston,  Shreveport  Times  & 
Journal. 

The  program  as  arranged  by 
Robert  C.  Pace,  NAEA  execu¬ 
tive  secretary,  winds  up  Satur¬ 
day  morning  with  discussions 
about  rate  structures,  shopping 
centers  and  sales  presentations. 

A  breakfast  meeting  will  fea¬ 
ture  a  talk  by  Fletcher  Knebel, 
syndicated  columnist,  entitled 
“Washington  Inside  Out  and 
Vice  Versa.” 


Advertising  Linage  Leaders . . .  First  Eleven  Months 


Sales  fionference 

The  program  will  precede  the 
formal  opening  of  the  winter 
sales  conference  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association,  during  which  the 
spotlight  will  focus  alternately 
on  Dean  J.  Wilhelm  of  the 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  the 
outgoing  president,  and  Robert 
J.  Alander  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer  and  News,  the 
incoming  president. 

Whether  it  is  oil,  or  carpets, 
or  airline  travel — the  power  of 
the  newspaper  medium  is  achiev¬ 
ing  sales  success  will  be  related 
in  conference  sessions  by  spokes¬ 
men  for  the  various  industries. 
Several  merchants  also  have 
spots  on  the  platform  to  tell  how 
newspaper  advertising  works  at 
the  retail  level. 

“Mustang  and  Miracles”  is  the 
title  of  a  report  which  Frank 
Zimmerman,  Ford  Motor  Com¬ 
pany  marketing  manager,  will 
make,  detailing  the  role  played 
by  advertising  in  newsnapers  to 
market  the  company’s  “hot”  new 
line. 

Joe  Chamberlin  and  Frank 
Cowl  of  Million  Market  News¬ 
papers  are  scheduled  to  present 
new  research  which  documents 
the  advantages  of  newspapers 
over  television  for  airline  adver¬ 
tising.  The  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA,  also  has  an  im¬ 
portant  place  on  the  program 
to  tell  ateut  new  research  and 
sales  ideas. 

Topping  the  discussion  of  re¬ 
tail  advertising  will  be  a  talk  by 
Frederick  M.  Yost,  sales  promo¬ 
tion  director  of  the  John  Wana- 
maker  store  in  Philadelphia.  His 
topic  is  “Newspaper  Advertising 
Potentials.” 


(As  Measured  by  Media  Records,  Inc.) 


1964  1963 

Morning  Morning 

Los  An9eles  Times .  50,739,101  Los  Angeles  Times  .  47,511,981 

Miami  Herald  .  41,591,137  Miami  Herald  .  38,923,321 


Washington  Post .  40,435,438 

Chicago  Tribune  . .  .  37,573,946 

San  Jose  Mercury  .  32,269,240 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune .  31,204,396 

Phoenix  Republic  .  30,705,646 

New  York  Times  .  29,538,949 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer .  28,971,582 

Orlando  Sentinel  .  28,319,440 

Evening 

Houston  Chronicle  . .  34,379,443 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  ...  32,788,548 

San  Jose  News  .  32,466,635 

Cleveland  Press  .  31,321,385 

Phoenix  Gazette .  30,674,172 

Montreal  Star  .  29,867,916 

Washington  Star  28,963,856 

Denver  Post  .  28,517,410 

Toronto  Star  .  28,507,702 

Orlando  Star  .  28,319,440 

Sunday 

Los  Angeles  Times .  34,084,854 

New  York  Times .  32,781,295 

Chicago  Tribune  .  18,805,398 

New  York  News  .  18,664,901 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  17,645,571 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  17,453,691 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  17,382,733 

Baltimore  Sun  .  17,157,563 

Miami  Herald  .  15,880,736 

Washington  Post  .  15,597,553 

Six  and  Seven-Day  Total 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS  .  84,823,955 

New  York  Times  MS  .  62,320,244 

Miami  Herald  MS  .  57,471,873 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  56,379,344 

Washington  Post  MS  .  56,032,991 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  .  50,434,119 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  .  47,571,118 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS  .  46,354,315 

San  Jose  Mercury  &  Mercury-News  MS..  42,223,193 
Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune  ES  .  42,091,687 


Chicago  Tribune  .  35,730,072 

Washington  Post  .  35,359,727 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  .  29,678,506 

Phoenix  Republic  .  29,044,902 

San  Jose  Mercury  .  27,583,857 

Orlando  Sentinel  .  26,559,929 

Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  .  25,345,871 

St.  Petersburg  Times  .  24,993,210 

Evening 

Houston  Chronicle  .  31,837,684 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  31,496,031 

Montreal  La  Presse  .  30,357,125 

Phoenix  Gazette  .  29,033,985 

Detroit  News  .  28,562,587 

Montreal  Star  .  28,508,077 

Newsday  (Nassau)  .  28,392,631 

San  Jose  News  .  27,656,942 

Washington  Star  .  27,623,058 

Toronto  Star  .  27,300,429 

Sunday 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  32,134,424 

New  York  Times  .  22,813,045 

Chicago  Tribune  .  18,300,349 

Baltimore  Sun  .  16,122,419 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  16,103,401 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  15,764,610 

Miami  Herald  .  14,941,186 

Boston  Globe  .  14,350,872 

Cincinnati  Inquirer  .  13,978,592 

Columbus  Dispatch  .  13,562,215 

Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS  .  79,646,405 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  54,030,421 

Miami  Herald  MS  .  53,864,507 

Washington  Post  MS  .  48,245,920 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  .  47,599,432 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  . 44,564,010 

New  York  Times  MS  .  43,903,230 

Detroit  News .  41,195,354 

Minneapolis  Star-Tribune  ES  .  39,945,921 

Columbus  Dispatch  ES  .  39,773,967 
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Mass  Persuader  in  Key  Role  in  Inf  oplan^s  Plan 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

Those  plotting  the  future  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  components  of  the  Interpublic  Group 
of  Agencies  have  put  a  top  mass  per¬ 
suader  into  the  plan  for  Infoplan,  the 
public  relations  division. 

L.  Richard  Guylay,  a  mass  persuader 
in  both  political  and  industrial  fields, 
has  been  named  president,  effective  Jan. 
1.  Marion  Harper  Jr.,  Interpublic’s  presi¬ 
dent  and  his  aids  on  the  44th  floor  of 
the  Time  &  Life  Building,  New  York, 
making  the  appointment  have  charted 
a  stiff  five-year  plan  for  him  as  they 
do  for  all  the  different  division’s  top  ex¬ 
ecutives. 

“It  calls  for  substantial  gains,”  Mr. 
Guylay  said  this  week.  Then,  indulging 
his  penchant  for  pithy  phrases,  he  added: 
“We  want  to  be  the  best  and  biggest 
public  relations  firm  in  the  world.  I  put 
best  first,  because,  if  we  are  that,  we 
will  also  be  the  biggest.” 

Mr.  Guylay  was  formerly  president 


night  and  day.  But,  no  matter  what  the 
slogan  is,  it  is  good  or  it  becomes  eiFec- 
tive  only  thiough  constant  use.  A  slogan 
is  a  rough  thing  to  come  by,  and  yet 
to  be  able  to  summarize  something  with 
a  few  words  is  an  extremely  valuable 
asset.” 

Mr.  Guylay  quoted  the  French  i)sy- 
chologist  Gustave  Le  Bon  who  put  it 
this  way: 

“Affirmation,  puie  and  simple,  kept 
free  from  all  reasoning  and  proof,  is 
one  of  the  surest  ways  of  making  an  idea 
enter  into  the  minds  of  the  people.  The 
more  concise  the  affirmation  is,  the  more 
weight  it  carries.  Affirmation,  how'ever, 
has  no  significance,  unless  it  is  constantly 
repeated,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  in  the 
.same  terms.” 

Native  New  Yorker 

Mr.  Guylay,  51,  is  a  native  New 
Yorker.  He  was  graduated  from  City 
College  in  1934,  and  in  his  senior  year 
was  editor  of  the  college  paper  “The 
Campus.”  Abe  Raskin,  now  editorial 


L.  Richard  Guylay 


AGENCY  PRESIDENT 
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of  the  Thomas  J.  Deegan  Company, 
which  is  continuing  as  a  component  of 
Interpublic.  Mr.  Deegan  has  resumed  the 
office  of  president  as  well  as  chairman 
of  the  board.  Mr.  Guylay  succeeds  Robert 
Elliott  as  president  of  Infoplan.  Mr. 
Elliott  was  elected  chairman  and  chief 
operating  officer  and  is  also  in  charge  of 
world  operations;  Mr.  Guylay  will  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  domestic  business.  Rich¬ 
ard  L.  Wilcox,  formerly  in  charge  of  edi¬ 
torial  services  for  Jersey  Standard,  is 
executive  vicepresident. 

Infoplan  has  offices  in  the  United 
States  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  At¬ 
lanta,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco.  Around  the  world  there  are 
31.  Its  own  foreign  offices  are  in  London, 
Manchester,  Frankfurt,  Paris,  Rome, 
Mexico  City,  and  (through  a  minority 
interest),  Tokyo.  This  impressive  list  is 
the  basis  of  the  firm’s  claim  to  have 
“more  offices  around  the  world  staffed 
by  its  own  employees  than  any  other 
public  relations  firm.”  Additionally,  there 
is  associate  service  in  Rotterdam  and 
Athens,  and  19  points  where  public  re¬ 
lations  service  is  available  through  the 
Interpublic  Group  of  Companies. 

Domestically,  Infoplan  operates  an  ex¬ 
clusive  network  of  home  economists  in 
50  key  cities,  under  the  general  direction 
of  Lida  Livingston.  This  is  especially 
interesting  to  food  and  home  product 
manufacturers,  and  the  netw’ork  is  fre¬ 
quently  called  upon  to  handle  projects 
for  clients  of  the  various  Interpublic 
agencies, 

30  Major  Qienis 

Among  Infoplan’s  30  major  clients  in 
the  U.  S.  are  Owens  Corning  Fiberglas, 
International  Nickel,  J.  P.  Stevens,  the 


textile  manufacturer,  the  Einba  Mink 
Breeders  Association,  The  Hartford 
Group,  P  &  O  Orient  Lines,  Greece,  and 
Diamond  Walnut  Growers  Association. 
Mr.  Guylay  would  like  to  add  some  news 
medium  to  the  list.  (Deegan  handles  the 
Time  &  Life  account,  as  well  as  the 
Los  Angeles  Times-Mirror  Company). 

Business  development  will  be  part  of 
Mr.  Guylay’s  job.  He  recently  returned 
from  a  vacation  trip  that  took  him  to 
the  Middle  East.  There  he  spotted  a 
number  of  little  known  tourist  attrac¬ 
tions  that  he  believes  should  be  widely 
publicized  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Guylay  became  noted  for  his  slo¬ 
gans  in  the  political  field.  He  is  credited 
with  having  the  late  Senator  Robert 
Taft  called  “Mr.  Republican.”  From  his 
agile  brain  came  the  phrase  “Every¬ 
thing’s  booming  but  the  guns,”  which 
delighted  President  Eisenhower,  and 
also  “Peace,  Prosperity  and  Progress” 
for  the  same  successful  Republican  cam¬ 
paign  in  1956. 

In  industry,  for  Sir  John  Black  of 
Standard  Motors,  of  Coventry,  England, 
Mr.  Guylay  introduced  the  TR  2  to  the 
United  States  with  the  slogan  —  It’s  a 
Triumph  ...  a  fun  car.”  For  the  Tax 
Foundation,  where  he  did  his  first  public 
relations  work,  he  focused  public  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  smaller  and  more  compre¬ 
hensive  town  and  county  taxes  by  an 
article  he  w'rote  entitled  “Mutiny  on  the 
County.” 

Slogans  Powerful 

“Public  attention  is  more  easily 
focussed  by  slogans,”  Mr.  Guylay  said 
this  week.  “People  like  ideas  presented 
to  them  in  capsule  form.  Good  slogans 
are  powerful  assets.  They  do  a  good  job 


writer  on  the  New  York  Tiinen,  had  held 
this  same  job  the  year  before.  Mr.  Raskin 
had  been  the  Times  correspondent  and 
went  to  that  newspaper  on  graduation. 
Mr,  Guylay  represented  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  at  college,  and  started  on  its  staff 
as  an  $18  a  week  reporter  under  the  late 
celebrated  city  editor  Stanley  Walker. 

After  six  months,  Mr.  Guylay  left  the 
Trib  to  work  for  the  New  York  Advance, 
a  weekly  owned  by  Frazer  Wool  worth 
McCann,  one  of  the  Woolworth  five  and 
ten  cent  store  heirs.  In  this  job  he  got 
wide  experience,  working  in  every  de¬ 
partment  and  finally  becoming  general 
business  manager  and  editor. 

He  left  newspaper  work  for  public 
relations  with  the  Tax  Foundation.  He 
organized  a  successful  taxpayers  march 
on  Albany  in  1940.  Five  years  later  he 
opened  his  own  public  relations  firm  and 
continued  to  operate  it  until  May  1961 
w’hen  he  joined  the  Deegan  Company 
as  president. 

In  Politics 

Mr.  Guylay’s  first  major  test  on  the 
political  scene  came  in  1950.  The  late 
Senator  Taft,  one  of  his  clients,  faced 
difficulties  running  for  re-election  in  Ohio 
that  year.  The  Taft-Hartley  Labor  Act 
had  become  law  in  1946,  and  organized 
labor  was  fighting  it  viciously.  The  labor 
publicists  called  it  “The  Slave  Labor 
Act.”  The  Senator  was  combatting  the 
attacks  with  a  dry  legalistic  defense. 
Once,  discussing  it  with  the  Senator 
seeking  a  brief  affirmation  he  could  use 
as  a  slogan,  Mr.  Taft  declared:  “It’s  a 
good  law.”  It  was  that  affirmation  that 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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The  answer  to  your  marketing  puzzle 
in  Northern  Illinois: 
AURORA,  ELGIN  and  JOLIET 


Aurora,  Elgin  and  Joliet  —  with  a  combined  city  population  of  240,000  and  a  retail  trading  population  of  more 
than  670,000  —  are  the  answer  to  your  Northern  Illinois* marketing  puzzle.  Three  daily  newspapers  —  Aurora 
Beacon-News,  Elgin  Courier-News  and  Joliet  Herald-News  —  boast  83%  family  coverage  within  their  individual 
city  zones.  Reach  and  sell  the  second  greatest  market  in  Northern  Illinois  with  these  three  great  newspapers. 

•  The  Sorthvrn  Illinois  Market  is  comtmsetl  of  PcKalh,  DttPauc,  Crumly,  Kane,  Kendall,  McHenry,  and  Will  Counties. 


AURORA  BEACON-NEWS/ELGIN  COURIER-NEWS/JOLIET  HERALD-NEWS 


THE  RING  OF  TRUTH’ 


15  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers  covering  Northern  Illinois  —  Springfield,  Illinois  —  San  Diego,  California  —  and  greater  Los  Angeles.  Served  by  the  Copley 
News  Service  with  a  Washington  Bureau  and  bureaus  in  other  major  centers  of  the  world.  REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  NELSON  ROBERTS  &  ASSOC.,  INC. 


Guylay  of  Infoplan 

{Continued  from  page  18) 

Mr.  Guylay  had  repeated  and  repeated 
during  the  campaign. 

As  part  of  his  public  relations  firm 
Mr.  Guylay  had  organized  Public  Opin¬ 
ion  Polls,  Inc.  With  its  organization  he 
conducted  10,000  interviews  in  Ohio,  un¬ 
covering  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  his  client  Senator  Taft.  Under  Mr. 
Guylay’s  guidance  the  Senator  swapped 
rimless  spectacles  for  horn-rimmed 
glasses,  discarded  stiff  white  collars  for 
shirts  with  soft  collars  attached,  or  in 
a  word  was  “humanized.”  For  Taft  he 
also  had  the  slogans:  “Tried  and  found 
true”  and  “A  Man  you  can  Trust.”  The 


Senator  swept  the  election  with  a  431,- 
((00  plurality,  a  record-breaker  for  Ohio. 

From  this  success,  he  went  on  to  three 
appointments  as  public  lelations  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Republican  National  Com¬ 
mittee.  In  each  case,  he  separated  from 
his  firm,  returning  when  the  presidential 
campaign  ended. 

Mr.  Guylay,  who  did  an  outstanding 
job  for  the  Eisenhow-er-Nixon  team  in 
1952  and  1956,  was  called  to  Washing¬ 
ton  a  month  after  Goldwater’s  nomina¬ 
tion  in  Augu.st  1964.  As  it  turned  out, 
it  was  too  late  to  heal  the  scars  of  the 
bitter  primary  battles  that  had  extended 
from  January  to  July.  The  GOP  was 
split  as  never  before;  but  regardless  of 
the  internecine  warfare,  Mr.  Guylay 


feels  no  Republican  could  have  won  n  a 
year  that  saw  Kennedy  assassinated  and 
Johnson  installed  as  President. 

“Three  men  in  the  White  Hou.se  ii  one 
year  is  too  much  to  expect,”  he  aid. 

Mr.  Guylay’s  first  client  when  he 
opened  his  own  office  was  the  Garnett 
Newspapers.  In  1946,  he  made  a  su  vey 
of  newspaper  slogans  and  .symbols.  He 
concluded  the  top  five  were:  “All  the 
news  that’s  fit  to  print.  New  York  Times; 
“Covers  Dixie  like  the  Dew,”  Atlanta 
Journal;  “In  Philadelphia  Nearly  Every- 
lx)dy  Reads  the  Bulletin,  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin;  “Light  for  All,”  Balti¬ 
more  Sun;  and  “First  the  Blade,  then 
the  Ear,  then  the  Full  Grain  in  the  Ear," 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 


Media  Use  Unchanged 
By  Cigarette  Code 


There  will  be  no  immediate 
change  in  choice  of  media  for 
cigarette  adv^ertising  as  a  result 
of  the  Cigarette  Advertising 
Code  which  became  effective 
Jan.  1. 

Robert  B.  Meyner,  Code  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  said  he  is  relying 
on  the  judgment  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  as  to  w’hether  or  not 
tv  programs  appeal  to  people 
under  21.  He  said  he  is  not  mak¬ 
ing  any  checks  of  audiences  of 
shows  which  cigarette  makers 
sponsor  or  of  those  following 
or  preceding  cigarette  commer¬ 
cials. 

Television  will  continue  to  be 
the  principal  medium  for  Ches¬ 
terfield,  L&M  and  Lark,  H. 
Copeland  Robinson,  advertising 
manager  of  Liggett  &  Meyers, 
said.  No  newspaper  advertising 
is  contemplate  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1965.  J.  Walter 
■Thompson  Company  is  the 
agency  and  John  Monsarrat  is 
the  account  executive. 

Major  copy  changes  are  being 
made  for  Carlton  and  Mont¬ 
clair  brands,  according  to  John 
Wayne  Jones,  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  American  To¬ 


bacco  Company.  Carlton  has 
been  stating  tar  and  nicotine 
content  on  jiackages  and  in  its 
ads. 


No  Newspaper  .Ads  Yet 

No  newspaper  ads  are  sched¬ 
uled  until  mid-January. 

“We  plan  to  use  all  media,” 
said  Roger  Recholtz,  advertising 
manager  of  the  R.  J.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Co.  “This  may  or  may 
not  include  newspapers.  For 
some  time,  we  have  not  made 
any  specific  plans  in  advance 
to  use  newspapers,  although 
every  year  we  have  used  news¬ 
papers  at  some  time.” 

Reynolds  brands  are  Camels, 
Winston  and  Tempo.  Wm.  Esty 
Co.,  schedules  the  ads.  Mark 
Byrne  is  media  director. 

Douglas  Burch,  media  direc¬ 
tor  for  P.  Lorillard  Co.  (Kent, 
Newport,  Spring,  Old  Gold, 
York)  said  that  “in  terms  of 
dollars,”  television  will  continue 
to  get  the  major  share  of  the 
company’s  ad  budget.  Newspa¬ 
pers  should  continue  to  get  its 
range  of  betw’een  20%  to  30% 
of  the  total  investment,  he  said. 

“We  have  always  sought  pro¬ 


WE  THINK  HARDER! 


Maybe  we  try  harder,  too,  even  though  we  are  number  one  in  our 
field  (the  newspaper  circulation  analysis  business).  This  claim  is 
easy  enough  to  prove.  First  of  all,  we  originated  the  comprehensive 
an^ysis  of  newspaper  circulations.  That  was  CIRCULATION  ’62 
— no  one  had  ever  seen  anything  like  it — it  was  an  original  and 
creative  approach  to  the  complex  problem  newspaper  advertisers  and 
agencies  faced  when  dealing  with  a  large  number  (or  even  a  small 
number)  of  newspapers  with  the  aim  of  correlating  newspaper 
circulations  to  the  problems  of  the  newspaper  advertiser.  Maybe  you 
don’t  think  that  first  issue  of  ours  took  a  lot  of  hard  thmking — 
and  a  lot  of  hard  trying.  Sure,  anyone  can  come  along  and  copy  a 
good  idea — if  they  have  enough  money.  But  just  carefully  examine 
our  CIRCULATI{)N  ’64  with  the  current  competition.  See  how  much 
easier  ours  is  to  read,  how  much  better  organized  and  better  printed 
— and  how  much  more  advertising  we  are  carrying  from  newspapers. 
Proves  we’re  both  thinking  and  trying  harder.  And  we  promise 
CIRCULATION  ’65  will  be  the  best  ever.  Closing  date  is  March 
15.  Send  your  space  reservation  now  to  Tom  Sinding,  American 
Newspaper  Markets,  Inc.,  Box  182,  Northfield,  Illinois. 


grams  and  adjacencies  for  spots 
next  to  programs  appealing  to 
the  25  to  40-year  age  group,” 
Mr.  Burch  said.  “At  this  point, 
nobody  knows  exactly  the  tv 
audience  make-up.  Nielson  re¬ 
ports  in  age  groups  from  18  to 
35,  whereas  the  Code  specifies 
cigarette  ads  should  not  be  in 
media  appealing  to  those  under 
21.  We  have  never  advertised 
in  college  publications,  now  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  Code.” 

Philip  Morris,  formerly  a 
heavy  advertiser  in  college  pub¬ 
lications,  gave  up  this  medium 
early  in  1964.  Don  Harris,  me¬ 
dia  director,  said  that  the  money 


involved  was  small. 

The  bulk  of  the  Philip  Morris 
appropriation  goes  into  tv. 
About  10%  is  invested  in  news¬ 
paper  space. 

Network  tv  shows  on  which 
Philip  Morris  brands  are  adver¬ 
tised  and  the  percentage  of  total 
audience  under  18,  according  to 
Nielsen  reports,  are:  Red  Skel¬ 
ton  (30),  Slaterys  People  (14), 
The  Entertiners  (30),  Jackie 
Gleason  (27),  Gilligan’s  Island 
(43),  Baileys  of  Balboa  (24). 

Philip  Morris  also  sponsored 
professional  football,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Nielsen,  had  20%  of 
total  audience  under  18. 


Weekly  Page,  in  Slst  Year, 
Desires  Only  Long-Term  Ads 


Detroit 

Believed  to  be  the  oldest  spe¬ 
cialized  page  of  its  kind  in 
any  American  newspaper,  the 
Weekly  Business  Review  in  the 
Detroit  News  is  starting  its 
second  half  century. 

The  Weekly  Business  Review 
first  appeared  Saturday,  Aug.  1, 
1914,  at  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  I  and  has  been  published 
every  Saturday  since  then  ex¬ 
cept  for  interruptions  caused  by 
strikes. 

The  editors  of  the  original 
page  may  not  have  foreseen  that 
it  would  last  50  years,  but  they 
certainly  were  confident  that  it 
would  flourish  with  the  growth 
of  Detroit.  The  headline  over 
the  announcement  on  that  first 
Saturday  of  1914  proclaimed: 

I  “News’  Review  Will  Indicate 
j  City’s  Progress.”  And  the  main 
i  story  on  the  page  began : 

'  ‘“rhis  is  the  day  of  men  who 
do  things— BIG  THINGS  .  .  . 

“A  long  time  ago  someone 
said  that  some  day  men  would 
fly  like  birds.  Today  the  gull-like 
aeroplane  sweeps  majestically 
I  past  our  vision,  the  steel  express 
train  races  across  the  continent, 
j  the  automobile  glides  along  as 
'  though  drawn  by  an  unseen 
hand,  and  far  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  sea  men  live  and 


talk  and  eat  in  strange  ships 
called  submarines  —  Jules 
Verne’s  dream  comes  true.” 

The  announcement  went  on  to 
say  that  progress  was  to  be 
found  in  many  areas,  and  prom¬ 
ised  that  the  Weekly  Business 
Review  would  “each  Saturday 
hereafter”  call  attention  to  “how 
history  of  progress  is  being 
made  in  the  industrial  estab¬ 
lishments  of  the  city.” 

In  the  five  decades  since  1914, 
both  Detroit  and  the  News  have 
grown  enormously.  Through  the 
years,  the  Saturday  page  has 
continued  to  provide  a  special¬ 
ized  forum  and  a  unique  type  of 
continuity  for  industrial  and 
commercial  advertisers. 

Two  of  the  original  adver¬ 
tisers  on  the  page  have  adver¬ 
tised  continuously  for  50  years, 
and  other  firms  have  done  the 
same  for  15  and  20  years. 

As  this  indicates,  continuity  is 
an  important  aspect  of  adver¬ 
tising  on  the  page.  Advertising 
is  sold  on  a  long-term  basis,  with 
most  contracts  calling  for  inser¬ 
tions  on  13,  26  or  52  consecutive 
weeks. 

The  oldest  advertisers  on  the 
page  were  honored  by  the  News 
at  a  luncheon  marking  the 
golden  anniversary. 
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You  can  hear  the  population  explosion 
in  the  Twin  Cities’  suburbs 


MAJOR  METROPOLITAN 
MARKETS 

Per  Cent  Growth 
Suburban  Area 
1960-1963 

Per  Cent  Growth 
Metro 
1960-1963 

U.S.  Market 
Ranking 

Minneapolis-St.  Paul 

21.9(1) 

5.5(4) 

14 

Washington,  O.C. 

17.9  (2) 

12.8  (1) 

9 

San  Francisco-Oaktand 

11.7(3) 

7.2  (3) 

6 

Chicago 

9.8(4) 

4.5(8) 

3 

New  York 

9.8(5) 

5.5  (5) 

1 

Los  Angeles-Long  Beach 

(All  one 
county) 

8.0  (2) 

2 

Source  U.S.Buraau  of  Centui  mld-1963  estimates 


MINNEAPOLIS 


STAR 
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1ST  IN  SUBURBAN  GROWTH/4TH  IN  METRO  GROWTH 

Dad  may  disagree  (especially  at  3  a.m.).  but  to  a  market¬ 
ing  man  a  baby’s  cry  is  sheer  music.  For  it  means  another 
opportunity  to  create  a  continuous  demand  for  everything 
from  diaper  pins  right  on  up  to  automobiles.  Where  do  you 
start?  With  an  advertising  campaign  in  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Minneapolis  Tribune.  It’s  the  most  effective  way 
to  reach  America’s  fastest  growing  major  suburban  area. 
61%  of  all  Twin  Cities  metro  families  and  90%  of  all  Min¬ 
neapolis  families  read  one  or  both  of  these  great  papers. 

,  illinneapollsi  tIDrtbune 

MORNING  SUNDAY 

660,000  SUNDAY  •  600,000  COMBINED  DAILY 


Abercrombie’s  Lures 
Anyone  witb  Leisure 

By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


Since  its  founding  in  1892, 
about  the  boldest  feature  of  Ab¬ 
ercrombie  &  Fitch’s  advertising 
has  been  the  slogan:  “The 
Greatest  Sporting  Goods  Store 
in  the  World.” 

Then  this  past  year  when 
Earle  K.  Angstadi  Jr.,  who  had 
been  account  supervisor  at 
Young  &  Rubicam  agency,  took 
over  the  helm  and  Paul  Le- 
blang,  who  had  been  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  at  Giml)els  depart¬ 
ment  store  for  10  years,  left  to 
fill  the  same  job  at  A&F,  the 
advertising  was  changed  from 
the  old  catalog  type  to  a  con- 
cejjt  rarely  use<l  by  retail  stores. 

Last  week,  on  the  eve  of  his 
first  anniversary  with  the  store, 
Mr.  Leblang  talked  about  the 
new  approach,  how  it  evolved, 
and  pointed  out  a  few  tech- 
iii(|ues  it  employs  to  get  a  mes¬ 
sage  across. 

‘Store  for  Millionaires’ 

“Our  first  and  chief  objective 
with  this  new  concept,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  “was  to  dispel  the 
opinion  that  A&F  was  a  store 
for  millionaires.”  Before  World 
War  II,  the  “stodgy  image”  did 
not  hurt,  he  said,  because  “peo¬ 
ple  who  were  able  to  afford 
leisure  time  activities  were  in 
the  high  income  brackets  and 
these  people  were  and  still  are 
our  customers.” 

But  since  World  War  II,  he 
said,  leisure  time  has  increased 
tremendously  with  a  shani  rise 
in  the  income  level,  and  the 
“market  was  passing  us  by  and 
going  to  department  stores,  golf 
shops,  boat  marines,  local  sport¬ 
ing  goods  stores  and  the  like 
because  they  did  not  feel  wel¬ 
come  at  A&F. 

“What  we  sought  was  an  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  that  would 
create  greater  awareness  of  the 


r' 


“I'll  c.ii  OIK  of  their 
t-rivn  lags,  if  AhiTiromhic’s 
has  anv  (brislmas 
gifts  under  *IOr 


Challenging  Copy 

store.  We  had  to  find  a  way  to 
bring  to  public  attention  that, 
in  addition  to  the  high  priced 
line  of  sporting  goods,  which  in 
some  cases  is  made  especially 
for  A&F  (e.g.  Hathaway  shirts 
with  extra  long  shirt  tails),  we 
also  carry  such  items  as  tele¬ 
vision  sets,  jewelry,  barbeque 
sets,  men’s  and  women’s  wear 
which  were  competitively  priced 
with  similar  items  in  other 
stores.” 

Selling  the  Store  First 

“We  needed,  very  simply,  an 
advertising  concept  that  sold  the 
whole  store,  first;  the  depart¬ 
ment,  second;  and  the  merchan¬ 
dise,  third.”  “This  theory  is 
totally  different  from,  say  Gim- 
bels,  where  the  success  or 
failure  of  an  ad  is  based  on 
whether  or  not  the  merchandise 
is  sold  the  next  day.” 

The  concept  got  its  first  test 
last  September  when  the  Gun 
Fair  was  staged  in  A&F’s  Chi¬ 
cago  store  and  later  in  New 
York.  Mr.  Leblang  said  the  el¬ 


evator  operators  checked  a  total 
of  more  than  25,000  visitors. 
“There  were  a  lot  of  new  faces 
mixed  in  with  the  old,”  he  said. 

A  one-day  ski  show  recently 
in  the  New  York  store  was 
heralded  in  advance  with  advei  - 
tising  in  the  newspapers  and  it 
drew  500  potential  customers, 
he  said. 

“We  have  received  numerous 
letters  from  people  commenting 
about  the  new  campaign  and 
our  sales  people  tell  us  about 
new  cash  and  charge  cus¬ 
tomers,”  Mr.  Leblang  reported. 
“A  high  percentage  of  these 
new  customers  we’ve  found  have 
never  been  in  the  store  before 
and  another  high  percentage  of 
old  customers  hadn’t  been  to  .see 
us  in  a  year  or  longer.” 

Green  Tags 

The  ads  follow  the  same  pat¬ 
tern.  They  start  off  with  a  com¬ 
pelling  headline  always  in  the 
first  person  of  the  customer. 
The  headline  is  followed  by  body 
copy  printed  in  36  point  ben 
day,  cut  around  a  small  illus¬ 
tration  of  a  piece  of  mer¬ 
chandise. 

“The  ben  day,”  Mr.  Leblang 
said,  “gives  that  softer  feel.” 
The  short  statement  in  italicized 
type  next  to  logo  is  Aber¬ 
crombie  speaking. 

When  merchandise  is  featured 
in  the  ad,  like  the  ones  loin 
during  the  pre-Christmas  shop¬ 
ping  period,  the  range  of  prices 
is  stressed.  One  ad  lead  off:  “I’ll 
eat  one  of  their  green  tags,  if 
Abercrombie  has  any  Christmas 
gifts  under  $10.”  Copy  then 
went  on  to  say:  “Start  eating. 
Just  counted  537  gift  ideas  un¬ 
der  $10.  Still  counting.”  The 
italicized  print  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ad  said,  “(What’s  more,  Mr. 
Kane,  191  of  these  are  under 
$5.  Like  we  said  we  put  special 
green  tags  on  to  help  you  find 
all  the  under-$10  things.)” 

Mr.  Leblang  said  this  ad  ac¬ 
complishes  two  assignments,  as 
well  as  the  others.  First,  it  is 
highly  institutional,  and  sec¬ 
ondly,  it  is  promoting  the  fact 
A&F  stocks  low-priced  mer¬ 
chandise.  “We  can  do  the  same 
thing  with  a  sale  ad,”  he  said. 

The  firm  has  been  expanding 
in  recent  years  and  presently 
has  full,  year-round-stores  in 
New  York;  Chicago;  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  Colorado  Springs,  and 
a  branch  store  in  a  shopping 
center  in  Short  Hills,  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Besides  these,  there  are  five 
seasonal  stores  in  Hyannis  on 


Make  Money  Writing  Publicity 
In  Your  Spare  Time 

Lfarn  hy  %9ail  from  a  top  pro. 
Professional  course,  personal 
coaching,  only  $25.  Trial  lesson,  $2. 
f'ree  details,  write  for  Hulletin  EP, 

Nof'L  Inslitufe  of  Publicity  Writing 
Box  1056.  Albony.  N.  Y.  12201 
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Old  Bait 

Cape  Cod;  Bay  Head,  New 
Jersey;  Southampton,  Long  Is¬ 
land;  Sarasota  and  Palm  Beach, 

Florida. 

Increases  Newspaper  Ads 

One  of  the  first  things  Mr.  i 
Leblang  did  after  he  came  from 
Gimbels  was  to  double  the  linage 
in  newspapers. 

Mr.  Leblang  said  he  doesn’t 
anticipate  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  half-million  lines  or  the 
number  of  newspapers  used 
during  1965. 

Mr.  Leblang  said  he  would 
like  more  quality  data  on  how 
a  particular  newspaper  “lives 
and  breathes”  rather  than  “mass 
coverage  figures.”  He  also 
thinks  it  would  be  a  good  idea 
for  metropolitan  newspapers  to 
find  a  way  to  do  something 
about  suburban  coverage.  “We 
don’t  use  the  suburban  papers 
because  of  their  relatively  high 
milline  rate,”  he  .said,  “but  I 
might  change  my  tune  if  we  had 
stores  in  those  areas.” 

Assisting  Mr.  Leblang  is 
Frances  E.  Wood,  who  left  Gim¬ 
bels  shortly  after  he  did  last 
January.  She  supervises  photog¬ 
raphy  and  other  graphics.  Copy 
writer  is  Berenice  Aenlle,  who  I 

was  with  B.  Altman’s,  Gimbels 
and  other  retail  stores  before 
coming  to  A&F.  The  store  does 
not  have  an  advertising  agency. 

Mr.  Leblang  said  he  makes 
some  changes  in  the  ads  and 
Mr.  Angstadt  approves  the 
proofs.  Mr.  Leblang  said  credit 
should  go  to  Mr.  Angstadt  for 
having  the  “guts  to  stand  be¬ 
hind  a  campaign  such  as  this.” 
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Kin^  Features  Syndicate 

extends  its  appreciation  to 

Tke 

Singer  Company 

for  selecting  tlie 

KFS  PATTERN  SERVICE 

to  provide  all  18  designs 
for  tke 

1965  Singer  Fasliion  Sliow 
National  Press  Week 
(January  4-8) 


®  KFS  Printed  Patterns 

are  produced  ky  Reader  Mail,  Inc., 
exclusively  for  Puklications. 


New  Congressman  Spent 
$20,000  in  Newspapers 


White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

It  took  $193,582  to  g;et  a 
Democrat  elected  to  Congress 
last  Nov.  3  in  a  normally  Repub¬ 
lican  district  of  Westchester 
County. 

He  is  Richard  L.  Ottinger  and 
his  right  to  a  seat  in  the  House 
has  been  challenged  by  the  man 
he  ousted,  Robert  Barry,  because 
he  spent  so  much  on  his  cam¬ 
paign. 

This  week,  Mr.  Ottinger  gave 
a  bill  of  particulars  on  his  ex¬ 
penditures  in  letters  to  the  editor 
of  the  Westchester  Newspapers 
and  to  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times.  He  said,  in  passing, 
that  he  believed  in  the  proposal 
made  by  the  late  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  that  tax  deductions  be  per¬ 
mitted  for  political  contributions 
up  to  $1,000  to  encourage  more 
public  underwriting  of  candi¬ 
dates’  expenses. 

Mr.  Ottinger,  a  public  servant 
for  many  years  who  is  a  member 
of  a  wealthy  family,  itemized 
$20,079  for  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  He  mentioned  that  a 
quarter-page  ad  in  some  New 
York  City  dailies  cost  $1,500. 
The  same  space  in  the  West¬ 
chester  dailies  cost  $774. 

Three  mailings  of  campaign 
literature  to  168,000  families  in 
his  district  cost  $60,000.  Other 
items  of  expense  on  his  report 
were:  $14,807  for  radio  ads; 
$21,838  for  billboards;  $37,633 
for  staff ;  $5,000  for  promotional 
materials;  $20,000  for  postage, 
travel,  etc. 

Supporters  contributed  ap¬ 
proximately  $20,000  to  his  cam¬ 
paign  fund,  Mr.  Ottinger  said. 
His  mother  was  said  to  have 
given  the  bulk  of  his  expendi- 


PROOF  POSITIVE  . . . 

thof  >&«tro  Newipapor  Sorvico  DOES 
MORE  to  help  r>ew»p<ipers  tervice 
vprlising  BETTER  .  ,  .and  tell  MORE  of  Itl 


tures  through  various  commit¬ 
tees  which  are  legal. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Ottinger’s 
letters  was  to  dispute  “repeated 
implications  of  moral,  if  not 
legal  impropriety”  in  editorials 
about  his  lavish  spending. 

• 

Roto  Section  Raises 
Funds  for  Orchestra 

St.  Lons 

A  total  of  120  advertisers 
bought  space  in  a  12-page  roto- 
gra\uire  advertising  section  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  as  part  of  the  1964-65 
fund-raising  campaign  of  the 
St.  Louis  Symphony  Society. 
The  .section  contained  24,000 
lines  of  advertising  and  was 
published  Sunday,  Dec.  27.  This 
is  the  third  consecutive  year  the 
Post-Dispatch  has  co-operated 
with  the  orchestra  in  this  enter¬ 
prise. 

Memliers  of  the  Women’s 
Committee  of  the  Symphony 
Society  created  and  sold  the 
section,  handled  the  photography 
and  arranged  for  well-knowm 
persons  to  be  models.  Proceeds 
from  the  ads  were  turned  over 
to  the  Symphony  Society  to  in¬ 
sure  the  future  of  the  St.  Louis 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

• 

Ward-Griffith  Names 
Philadelphia  Manager 

Raymond  L.  Freyberger  Jr. 
has  left  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  to  accept  a  managerial 
job  with  Ward-Griffith  Company, 
newspaper  advertising  represen¬ 
tative  firm.  Mr.  Freyberger,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Inquirer’s 
New  York  sales  staff  for  nine 
years,  will  manage  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  office.  William  H.  Neville, 
former  manager,  has  left  the 
employ  of  W-G. 


HIGH  SCORING  AD  is  the  topic  of  attention  at  the  Dearborn  Inn  ai 
Million  Market  Newspapers  present  a  plaque  to  the  Ford  Division  and 
its  agency,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company.  The  full  color  page  registered 
a  Starch  "noting”  for  men  of  95®/o,  the  highest  to  date.  Pictured,  left 
to  right:  Robert  K.  Hill,  MMN;  Joseph  R.  Buell  Jr.;  MMN;  Robert  J. 
Smith,  JWT;  and  Frank  E.  Zimmerman,  Ford  general  marketing  manager. 


AGENCY  ITEMS 

Foote,  Cone  &  Belding’s  New 
York  office  will  have  a  new  cre¬ 
ative  director  and  two  new  asso¬ 
ciate  creative  directors  after 
Jan.  18. 

William  E.  Chambers  Jr., 
executive  vicepresident  of  the 
agency  and  general  manager  of 
the  N.  Y.  office,  said  Donald  B. 
Buckley,  a  vicepresident  and 
associate  creative  director  of 
Grey  Advertising,  will  become 
creative  director  and  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  Before  joining  Grey  in 
1960,  he  was  copy  supervisor  at 
Warwick  &  Legler.  Named  as¬ 
sociate  creative  directors  are 
Marjorie  Greenbaum  and 
Shirley  Polykoff.  Judson  H. 
Irish  will  step  up  to  chairman 
of  the  creative  review  board. 

«  *  « 

The  Atlanta  office  of  McCann- 
Erickson  has  several  changes. 
James  H.  Ware  was  made  a  vice- 
president  and  account  director, 
and  the  following  persons  have 
been  added  to  the  creative  staff : 
Guy  Bost,  art  director,  previ¬ 
ously  with  Benton  &  Bowles; 


Maiwin  Rich,  assistant  art  di¬ 
rector,  previously  with  Elec¬ 
tronic  Specialty  Company,  Glen¬ 
dale,  Calif.;  Richard  B. 
Williams,  copywriter,  previously 
with  Burke  Dowling  Adams  in 
Atlanta. 

*  *  ♦ 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  has 
three  new  vicepresidents:  Jack 
Ball,  director  of  programs  in 
the  broadcast  department;  Pete 
Craighead,  account  supervisor; 
Chet  Hopkins,  account  super- 


ao  MADISON  AVE. 


NEW  YORK  16,  N.Y. 


A  PAPER  DOESN'T  HAVE  TO 
BE  BIG  TO  BE  GREAT  .  .  . 

Jim  Comstock,  editor  of  the  West  Virginia  Hillbilly,  published  weekly, 
and  .sometimes  weakly,  at  Kichwood,  right  in  the  hills  of  Appalachia,  feels 
that  if  an  editor  doesn’t  feet  he  is  an  instrument  in  God’s  hand  to  right 
wrongs  then  he  should  be  in  a  coal  mine  or  public  relations.  One  wrong 
that  cries  out  for  correction  in  West  Virginia,  is  the  blight  that  was 
thrust  upon  it  by  those  two  economists  who  came  down  from  Washington 
in  1960,  and  one  went  back  and  became  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  told  the  world  that  we  were  a  depressed  and  dying  state  and  that  he 
was  going  to  do  something  for  us.  It  was  all  wrong,  of  course,  tattling 
because  West  Virginia  is  no  worse  off  than  any  other  state,  wrong  especially 
to  newspapers  b^ause  national  advertisers  wondered  why  waste  space  on 
paupers.  So  Jim  Comstock  went  to  work,  tilting  those  windmills  with  the 
lance  of  satire.  He  invented  a  shiftless  family  who  gave  the  Great  Father 
tit  for  tat  or  maybe  just  pip  for  pap.  He  called  them  Ma  and  Pa  and  Fiddlin’ 
Clyde.  People  asked  why  didn’t  Jim  Comstock  put  those  pieces  into  a  book 
and  let  the  voice  of  conservatism  be  heard  from  these  hills,  and  by  cracky 
he  did  or  has  and  the  book  is  due  off  the  press  (his  own)  any  day  now, 
$3  a  copy  with  ISc  for  postage  and  if  you  find  any  economic  problem 
solved,  your  money  cheerfully  refunded.  People  have  to  do  that  themselves, 
editors  and  Presidents  can  only  help.  Big  space  buyers,  please  note. 


Advertisement 


joining  Grey  in  Hugh  H.  Graham,  executive 
:opy  supervisor  at  vicepresident  of  the  Hartford 
legler.  Named  as-  division  of  Chirurg  &  Cairns, 
ve  directors  are  recently  established  as  the  re- 
reenbaum  and  amalgamation  of  the 

koflF.  Judson  H.  New  York  agency  and  Hugh  H. 
p  up  to  chairman  Graham  &  Associates,  has  lieen 
i  review  board.  elected  to  the  board  of  directors 

*  *  of  C&C. 

I  office  of  McCann-  *  *  * 

several  changes.  ^hit  Hobbs,  senior  vicepresi- 
e  was  made  a  vice-  dent  in  charge  of  creative  serv- 
account  director,  i^^g  Benton  &  Bowles  Inc. 
ving  persons  have  elected  a  member  of  the 

the  creative  staff:  board  of  directors  of  the  Put- 
■t  director,  previ-  riam  Trust  Company,  Greenwich, 
ienton  &  Bowles;  Conn. 

Thomas  W.  Eichler  has  been 
named  account  executive  for  the 
Plymouth  account  at  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son  in  Detroit.  He  was 
.  published  weekly,  account  executive  for  long  dis- 
3f  Appalachia,  feels  tance  telephone  advertising  on 
Jod’s  hand  to  right  atv&T  ni-foiint 

:lations.  One  wrong  Al&l  accoum. 

he  blight  that  was  *  ♦  * 

"the°UnU^**’state^  Michael  Agate,  Gerald  Browne, 

g  state  and  that  he  Barrett  Dillow  and  Robert  Mc- 

itef  wXg“esS"y  Intyre,  all  account  supervisors 

>hy  waste  space  on  with  Grey  Advertising,  are  now 

e^ihe'orearFmhe?  vicepresidents. 

and  Pa  and  Fiddlin’  ♦  *  ♦ 

tiKndTy^cr^y  Janice  Carrel  has  been  pro- 

3wn)  any  day  now.  '  moted  to  media  supervisor  and 
do“ui^them^le^  office  manager  of  the  San  Fran- 

pleasc  note.  cisco  office  of  Geyer,  Morey, 

Ballard  which  will  be  opened 
Jan.  11. 
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SERVING  THE  READERS 
AND  ADVERTISERS  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA'S  4TH 
LARGEST  INDUSTRIAL 
AREA  WITH  AN  AU¬ 
DITED  CIRCULATION 
OF 


31,071 


*  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations 


P.O.  BOX  400 
BEAVER,  PA. 

ret*nied  Nationally  by 


S.  W.  CALKINS 

Publithar 


Iravrr  County 

CituPB 


.  .  .  one  of  Pennsylvania's  fastest  growing  news¬ 
papers,  now  offers  beautiful,  eye-stopping  color 
in  all  its  glory.  We  are  now  fully  eauipped  to 
meet  every  advertising  need. 

The  installation  of  the  5-unit,  80-page  Goss  Mark 
I  Press  is  but  one  of  the  improved  facilities  of  our 
all-new,  all-modern  plant. 

Pictured  is  the  new  plant  of  the  BEAVER  COUNTY 
TIMES  .  .  .  another  phase  of  our 

$1,600,000  EXPANSION 


THE  CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Promotion  Drive 
Builds  Want  Ads 


Edmonton,  Alberta 

Specifically-desiprned  monthly 
prog^rams  of  in-paper  promotion 
conducted  on  a  year-long  basis 
have  contributed  to  the  Edmon¬ 
ton  Journal's  classified  linage. 

Gains  were  so  impressive 
that  the  promotion  was  dropped 
temporarily  for  one  period  be¬ 
cause  W.  H.  (Bill)  Peter,  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager, 
feared  his  department  could  not 
cope  with  a  further  increase  in 
phone  calls. 

Regular  promotion  with  a  di¬ 
rect  approach  immediately 
starts  the  want  ad  phones  buzz¬ 
ing,  Gordon  Lloyd,  promotion 
manager  of  this  Southam  news¬ 
paper,  said. 

Aside  from  this  brief  period 
of  inactivity,  the  Journal  stuck 
to  its  program  of  once-monthly 
promotions  that  was  launched 
last  January. 

Gains  Listed 

The  promotional  campaigns 
are  credited  with  boosting  want 
ad  linage  as  much  as  24  percent 
for  a  specific  month. 

The  count  for  transient  copy 
has  been  increased  by  as  much 
as  2626  phone  room  and  counter 
ads  in  a  month. 

The  ad  count  for  nine  months 
of  1964  advanced,  9,436.  This 
net  gain  produced  110,491  Jour¬ 
nal  want  ads. 

“We  have  proven  to  our  own 
satisfaction  that  in-paper  pro¬ 
motion  gets  results,”  Mr.  Lloyd 
said.  “Readers  need  a  regular, 
effective  direct  reminder  to  use 
classified.  To  do  this  you  must 
tell  them  exactly  how  to  go 
about  it,  what  it  will  cost  and 
what  they  can  sell,”  he  pointed 
out. 

Zesl  in  .SucceM* 

The  “January  Clearance”  pro¬ 
motional  success  of  a  year  ago 
won  promotion’s  enthusiasm.  A 
little  more  effort  is  developed 
each  month  in  a  drive  for  more 
productive  copy. 

“If  the  promotional  campaign 
does  not  work  we  blame  the  copy 
or  the  approach  and  try  to  find 
out  why,”  Mr.  Lloyd  reports 
with  the  notation  that  Mr.  Pe¬ 
ter  has  made  him  a  believer 
in  classified. 

Each  Journal  campaign  is 
different  and  tied  to  a  season, 
where  possible. 

Key  ingredients  are  listed  as: 

A  head  or  theme  signifying 
money;  a  list  of  suggest^  items 
that  are  in  demand;  a  price  pro- 
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motion,  such  as  seven  days  or 
10  words;  a  phone  number  and 
a  convenient  form  for  placing 
an  ad. 

Tbe  mail  order  assist  form 
ap{>ears  daily  on  the  first  clas¬ 
sified  page.  It  has  increased  mail 
order  response  and  it  has  pro¬ 
duced  cash  response. 

Timing  also  is  important. 
Best  results  here  are  on  pay 
days. 

Gains  To  24  Pet. 

Ad  count  and  linage  figures 
by  classifications  .supplied  by 
Mr.  Peter’s  department  empha¬ 
size  the  l)enefit  of  the  .special 
promotions. 

The  Journal’s  January  clear¬ 
ance  promotion  of  a  year  ago  is 
ci-edited  with  a  24.48  percent 
classified  linage  increase.  The 
ad  count  for  household  furnish¬ 
ings  jumped  842  to  1607  for  a 
~y2A  percent  advance.  The  radio, 
television  and  musical  copy  di¬ 
vision  gained  514  with  1058  ads, 
up  48.6  percent. 

The  “January  Clearance” 
theme  conforms  with  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  retail  advertisers.  A  15 
percent  savings  angle  was  fea¬ 
tured.  This  w'as  not  a  reduction 
in  rates  but  pointed  up  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  one-time  and 
seven-day  rates. 

“Stage  your  own  January' 
clearance”  and  “Rid  your  pock- 
etbook  of  those  post-Christmas 
blues”  lines  were  used  in  the 
promotional  advertising.  A 
“convenient  ORDER  GRAM” 
was  included  in  copy.  Classified 
increased  107,420  lines. 

‘Ycow  Keartiun' 

A  “Yeow  Reaction”  in  Febru¬ 
ary  urged  action  in  placing  ads. 
The  Journal  used  2,956  lines  of 
promotional  copy,  up  490  from 
January’s  total.  The  “yeow” 
copy  was  what  Mr.  Lloyd  de¬ 
scribes  as  the  old  action-results 
approach. 

The  Journal  shifted  back  to 
household  clearance  features  in 
a  “Spring  Free  and  Don’t 
Needs”  and  price  promotion 
campaign. 

“Color  was  added  and  the  re¬ 
sults  astounded  and  delighted 
us,”  Mr.  Lloyd  said.  April  lin¬ 
age  gained  19.33  percent  over 
the  same  month  of  1963.  The 
transient  ad  count  was  up  2,204 
to  14,335  ads. 

The  ad  count  by  classifica¬ 
tions  showed  household  furnish¬ 
ings  up  582  to  1,559  ads.  Autos 
for  sale  gained  998  at  6,061. 


Smaller  classifications  showed 
wide  gains  with  114  more  ma¬ 
chinery  and  tools  advertise¬ 
ments,  91  more  pet  ads  and  99 
more  in  the  boats  and  marine 
supplies  field. 

(iulor  UM^d 

Four  weekly  promotional  ad¬ 
vertisements  totalled  4,468  lines. 
Two  of  these  were  in  color.  The 
total  results  were  so  good  that 
a  halt  was  called  for  May. 

Two-color  copy  and  black  and 
white  promotions  were  used  in 
June.  Holiday  money  was  the 
theme.  Next  came  “Bonanza! 
Stake  Your  Claim”  copy  for 
July,  tied  in  with  Klondike 
Days. 

At  July’s  end  the  Journal 
launched  a  back-to-school  home 
promotion  featuring  homes 
available  with  early  possession. 
Such  homes  were  denoted  with  a 
black  dot.  Six  promotions  were 
used  in  5,370  lines. 

This  was  developed  principal¬ 
ly  to  develop  readership.  It  also 
encouraged  realty  brokers  and 
builders.  It  resulted  in  orders 
for  extra  space. 

Back  -  to  -  school  campaigning 
followed.  The  5,370  lines  of  pro¬ 
motional  advertising  appeared 
in  six  August  editions.  Size 
ranged  from  111  to  2,480  lines. 

The  special  campaigns  of 
1964  closed  off  with  “Fall-time 
to  sell”  and  “Winter  ahead” 
promotions. 

A<1  Sales  Manager 

St.  Loi’is 

Saul  J.  Redow,  former  sales 
nromotion  manager  of  the  St, 
Louis  Globe-Democrat,  has  been 
appointed  advertising  sales  man¬ 
ager,  a  new  position.  A  1950 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism, 
as  advertising  sales  manager,  he 
will  work  directly  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  key  accounts  in  addition 
to  assuming  added  administra¬ 
tive  responsibilities. 

• 

Sports  Drama  Slated 

CuLVF®  City,  Calif. 

A  day  of  golf  followed  by  a 
sports  dinner  program  will 
mark  the  California  New.spaper 
Advertising  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion’s  fourth  annual  sports 
drama,  Jan.  15,  reports  Les  Ben¬ 
son,  president,  CNAEA,  South. 
Sports  celebrities  will  mingle 
with  advertising  executives  in 
the  golf  tourney. 

ISordeii  Ad  Director 

Lyle  W.  Smith  has  been  named 
to  succeed  William  B.  Campbell 
as  director  of  advertising  for 
Borden’s  Milk  &  Ice  Cream  Com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  Campbell  resigned 
after  14  years  of  service  with 
Borden. 


Freedom  Roll  Call 
Ads  Are  Available 

“Keep  Freedom  Strong — Ex¬ 
ercise  It”  is  the  slogan  of  the 
1965  Freedom  Roll  Call  cam¬ 
paign  to  be  conducted  Feb.  15- 
28  under  the  auspices  of  Free¬ 
doms  Foundation  at  Valley 
Forge. 

Colonel  John  H.  Glenn  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  educational 
effort,  an  annual  event  designed 
to  focus  attention  on  the  values 
and  responsibilities  of  freedom 
under  the  Constitution  and  Bill 
of  Rights,  is  calling  on  all  com¬ 
munications  media  to  help  get 
the  message  across. 

Two  ads  have  been  prepared 
as  a  public  service  by  the  Fuller 
&  Smith  &  Ross  ad  agency, 
under  the  supervision  of  Jack 
Stanly,  creative  director. 

One  ad  pictures  the  Bill  of 
Rights  over  the  heading  “Tear 
Out  This  Page  and  Save  It.  .  .  . 
Unless  you  make  a  little  noise 
about  Freedom,  some  day  it  may 
be  the  only  copy  around”. 

The  second  shows  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  encircled 
by  a  heavy  chain  under  the  title 
“To  Start  This  Chain  Reaction 
Do  Nothing  About  Freedom”. 

Each  ad  contains  a  coupon 
offering  a  free  copy  of  Freedom 
Handbook,  a  booklet  describing 
our  rights  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  suggestions  as  to  what 
individuals  and  groups  can  do 
to  help  maintain  the  American 
Way. 

The  1965  Roll-Call  will  make 
lx)th  ads  available  free  of  charge 
to  all  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  in  full,  half  and  quarter 
jiage  size  mats  and  electros. 

• 

Gift  to  .Advertisers 

Burlington,  Vt. 

A  page  one  photo  copy  of  the 
Burlington  Free  Press  on  the 
day  he  was  born  was  presented 
each  Free  Press  advertiser  this 
year  as  a  Christmas  gift.  The 
prints  were  made  by  the  Photo¬ 
duplication  Department  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  where 
microfilm  copies  of  the  Free 
Press  are  maintained. 

• 

Bejs  Your  Pardon 

A  story  in  E&P  (Dec.  26) 
erroneously  referred  to  the 
Chanute  (Kans.)  Tribune  as 
being  represented  by  Inland  j 
Newspaper  Representatives.  It’s 
the  Chanute  Telegram. 

New  Ad  Manager 

Arthur  Nigro  has  been  named 
apparel  division  advertising 
manager  of  the  Wool  Bureau 
Inc.,  Felix  J.  Colangelo,  presi¬ 
dent,  announced. 
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The  Christian  Science  Monitor’s  Robert  R.  Brunn  interviews  Secretary  of  State. 

Dean  Rusk.  Photograph  by  Gordon  Converse,  Monitor  Chief  Photographer. 

focus 

Readers  want  significant  news.  Advertisers  want  significant  readers. 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor  puts  both  in  focus  every  day. 

Our  new  readership  study  shows  how.  Our  salesmen  can  tell  you  why. 

THE 

world  news  in  f®CUS  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 

MONITOR 

Monitor  offices  in  New  York,  Boston,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco.  One  Norway  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 


The  Weekly  Editor 

WHY  THEY  FOLD 


Lincoln,  Nebr. 

A  section  of  the  1965  Nebras¬ 
ka  Newspaper  Directory,  just 
off  the  press,  mig^ht  be  captioned, 
“Why  Some  Weeklies  Fold.” 

The  48-pa^  book  of  facts  and 
figures  about  the  state’s  253 
newspapers  was  issued  by  the 
Nebraska  Press  Advertising 
Service.  It  shows  total  paid  cir¬ 
culation  of  all  dailies  and  non¬ 
dailies  as  926,991  at  the  start 
of  1964  and  924,724  at  the  start 
of  1965. 

Missing  from  the  1965  Direc¬ 
tory  are  six  weeklies.  Thumbnail 
obituaries  are  given  by  Vern 
Scofield,  manager  of  the  Nebras¬ 
ka  Press  Association,  as  follows: 

Lark  of  AdverliMing,  Etc. 

Lodgepole  Nebraskan:  This 
Cheyenne  County  newspaper 
suspended  with  its  May  29  issue. 
The  paper  was  published  by 
W.  F.  (Bill)  Greenlee  Jr.  who 
continues  to  publish  his  Garden 
County  News  at  Oshkosh.  He 
said  that  lack  of  advertising  had 
made  him  decide  to  drop  the 
weekly  publication.  The  paper 
had  been  established  April  19, 
1957  and  was  a  tabloid.  It  had 
a  circulation  of  433  at  the  time 
of  suspension.  Lodgepole’s  offi¬ 
cial  1960  population  is  listed  at 
492. 

Minatare  Free  Press:  The 
last  issue  of  this  Scotts  Bluff 
County  weekly  was  Nov.  19. 
Carter  Parker,  general  manager, 
stated  that  gradually  decreasing 
advertising  revenue  was  the 
reason  for  suspending  the  paper. 
The  paper  had  been  in  the 
Parker  family  since  1924  when 
it  was  purchased  by  the  late 
E.  M.  Parker.  The  paper  had 
been  established  in  1887,  one  of 
the  oldest  going  businesses  in 
the  Western  part  of  the  state. 

AUSTRALIA'S! 


The  nearby  Gering  Courier  pur¬ 
chased  the  subscription  list  and 
will  run  a  Minatare  section.  It 
had  a  circulation  of  630  at  the 
time  of  suspension.  Minatare’s 
1960  population  was  listed  at 
894. 

Onc«*  Srmi-^’cekly 

North  Platte  Lincoln  County 
Tribune:  This  weekly  was  sus¬ 
pended  sometime  early  in  1964. 
The  NPA  office  in  Lincoln  has 
not  been  able  to  learn  the  exact 
date.  It  was  operated  by  Gene 
Larsen  who  had  purchased  the 
paper  from  Clark  Hord  in 
September  of  1961.  At  one  time 
the  newspaper  was  a  thriving 
semi-weekly,  but  advertising 
revenue  continued  to  drop  in 
recent  years.  Larsen,  who  at  one 
time  was  in  the  radio  business 
in  North  Platte,  still  does  com¬ 
mercial  job  work  in  his  offset- 
type  printing  plant.  North 
Platte  is  seryed  by  a  healthy 
daily,  the  Telegraph-Bulletin. 

Scottsbluff  Republican:  Death 
of  this  Scottsbluff  weekly  was 
tied  in  closely  with  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  Minatare  Free  Press. 
The  final  issue  was  dated  Noy. 
19.  The  Republican  had  been 
printed  in  recent  years  in  the 
Free  Press  plant.  In  a  Page  1 
announcement  by  Kim  Wester- 
velt,  general  manager  and 
owner,  it  was  stated  that  the 
cost  of  printing  the  weekly  issue 
had  far  exceeded  the  reyenue 
receiyed  from  advertising.  The 
paper  had  been  established  when 
Scottsbluff  was  a  small  village 
back  in  1900.  Scottsbluff  is 
serx’ed  by  a  daily,  the  Star- 
Herald,  and  a  weekly,  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Farmer.  The  Republican 
had  been  established  by  Kim’s 
father,  the  late  Gene  Wester- 
velt. 

Stamford  Star:  The  last  issue 
of  this  weekly  was  dated  April 
30.  It  had  been  operated  by 


Merle  Furse.  The  subscription 
list  was  sold  to  the  Harlan 
County  Journal  at  Alma.  Furse 
had  edited  the  weekly  since 
September  of  1963 ;  it  was  in  its 
50th  year  of  publication  at  the 
time  of  suspension.  Latest  cir¬ 
culation  figure  for  the  paper 
was  335.  Stamford,  a  village 
located  in  south  central  Nebras¬ 
ka  close  to  the  Kansas  border, 
had  a  population  of  220  in  1960. 

llcalliiy  ('.irciiluliun 

Verdigre  Eagle:  This  was  the 
largest  weekly  to  suspend  pub¬ 
lication  during  1964.  Its  last 
issue  was  dated  May  7  and  it 
showed  a  healthy  circulation  of 
1,053,  quite  remarkable  for  a 
town  of  584  population.  There 
are  five  other  newspapers  in 
the  county,  Knox.  Poor  health 
on  the  part  of  the  owner,  Wencel 
Jankiewicz,  was  the  main  reason 
for  the  suspension;  shortage  of 
help  was  another.  The  circula¬ 
tion  list  was  sold  to  the  O’Neill 
Frontier  which  prints  a  Verdi¬ 
gre  section  and  maintains  an 
office  in  Verdigre.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jankiewicz  operated  the  weekly 
for  32  years.  The  Eagle  was 
65  years  old.  Mr.  Jankiewicz 
will  join  his  son,  Jim,  in  the 
spring  to  work  on  the  Shakopee 
(Minnesota)  News  which  the 
son  and  a  Brighton,  Colorado, 
man  have  purchased. 

• 

Deadline  Data  Service 
Subscriptions  OflFereil 

An  “instant  information” 
service  —  Deadline  Data  on 
World  Affairs — is  being  made 
available  through  the  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Training  Services  Unit 
of  F.  W.  Dodge  Company,  which 
is  a  division  of  McGraw-Hill  Inc. 

Deadline  Data,  compiled  on 
more  than  12,000  5x8-inch  cards, 
offers  subscribers  quick  access 
to  the  chronological  sequence  of 
events  on  world  headlines.  The 
first  year  cost,  covering  the 
basic  file,  is  $250.  Each  week  a 
supplement  of  50  cards  is  added. 


Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

InvMtigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 

T*  kMs  Is  touch  with  msrfcotlnf, 
odvorticint.  sublithins  and  srashio 
art*  Is  Auttralla  road 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

hMUhai  /srtaiiAtljr 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $9 

Cerntr  Bull  k  Cliidcll  Sb.,  Surry  Hilit. 
Sydnty,  Auitrslia 


WOOD  EQUIPMENT  is  the  key  to  a 
BETTER  LOOKING  NEWSPAPER 

LOOK  TO  WOOD  FOR: 

k  Black  and  White  Press  Units 

►  Multi-Color  Units  and  Spot  Color 
►  Reels,  Tensions,  and  Autopasters 
►  Stereotype  Plate  Casting  Machines 
SEND  FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION 


Ol  WOOD 


NEWSPAPER 

MACHINERY 

CORPORATION 


Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


Jenkins  Consolidates 
3  California  Papers 

SiMl,  Ca  f. 

Three  newspapers  circulatiag 
in  the  Simi  Valley  in  Ventvra 
County  have  been  merged  .ly 
John  M.  Jenkins,  former  Oregon 
and  Washington  publisher  and 
son  of  Paul  Jenkins,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  in  California’s  Imperial 
Valley. 

Mr.  Jenkins  purchased  the 
Simi  Valley  News- Advertiser,  a 
weekly  owned  by  Frank 
Schroeder  and  David  Strath- 
eam.  Then  he  merged  it  with 
two  Wednesday-Friday  semi- 
weeklies,  the  Simi  Valley  Enter¬ 
prise,  owned  by  the  John  T. 
Harris  Newspapers  of  Kansas, 
and  the  Simi  Valley  Sun,  owned 
by  the  John  P.  Scripps  News¬ 
papers  of  San  Diego.  Owners  of 
the  Enterprise  and  Sun  will  be 
minority  stockholders  in  a  new 
corporation. 

Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Anaheim, 
Calif.,  newspaper  broker,  han¬ 
dled  the  negotiations. 


Women’s  Editor  Quits 
Daily  to  Be  Publisher 

Orange,  Calif. 
Mrs.  Louise  Meteer,  Southern 
California  newspaperwoman  and 
recently  named  “Woman  of  the 
Year”  for  her  work  as  women’s 
editor  of  the  Orange  Daily 
News,  has  resigned  to  become 
publisher  of  a  new  offset  weekly 
paper,  the  Orange  Observer. 

The  publisher  formerly  was 
on  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Argus,  Newport  Harbor  (Calif.) 
News-Press  and  Stanton 
(Calif.)  Sun.  Her  business  man¬ 
ager  is  Mrs.  Helen  Knowland. 

• 

Starting  Date  Near 
For  Weekly  in  Conn. 

Hartford,  Conn. 
The  South  Windsor  (Conn.) 
Enquirer  starts  publication  Jan. 
14.  Dexter  S.  Burnham,  former¬ 
ly  state  editor  of  the  Hartford 
Times,  and  more  recently  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Oak¬ 
land  (Calif.)  Tribune,  is  editor 
and  publisher. 

• 

Travel  Editor  Named 

Milwaukee 
Bill  Hibbard,  a  member  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  staff  for  12 
years,  has  been  named  travel 
editor  to  succeed  Paul  M.  Mc¬ 
Mahon  who  died  Nov.  30.  Mr. 
Hibbard  has  been  a  writer  for 
the  men’s  and  recreation  section 
of  the  Sunday  Journal  since  it 
was  started  in  1953,  specializing 
in  coverage  of  camping,  skiing 
and  men’s  fashions. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  9,  1965 
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MEl  Annual  Report 

TO  OUR  NEWSPAPERS 


from  Chicago 

Selling  enthusiasm  was  the  hallmark  of  every  1964  activity  of  the  Chicago  Chapter  of  AANR.  As  indicated 
by  the  scope  of  our  committee  activities  shown  below,  new  programs  were  begun;  existing  programs 
were  broadened  and  intensified. 

The  officer  and  directors  of  the  Chicago  Chapter  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  member  firms, 
committee  members,  the  chapter  secretary,  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  the  NAEA,  and  member  news¬ 
papers  for  their  part  in  keeping  a  stream  of  excellent  material  flowing  to  the  thousands  of  sales  and  adver¬ 
tising  decision-makers  in  the  Chicago  territory. 


NEW  BUSINESS;  (Bill  Hussey,  Chairman).  The  largest 
working  team  of  the  Chapter,  comprised  of  16  members 
from  15  firms,  presented  "The  ROP  Color  Showcase”  to 
70  agencies;  supplied  the  manpower  needs  involved  in  the 
showing  of  "A  Change  In  Value,”  "ROP  Color  Showcase 
II,”  and  "How  To  Reach  More  People  More  Often;” 
conducted  merchandising  efforts  in  behalf  of  Motorola 
and  Pillsbury,  inclusive  of  delivery  of  awards  to  winning 
newspapers;  played  an  important  role  in  building  record 
attendance  at  the  Bureau  luncheon  showing  of  "Pros- 
jjects  Before  Us.” 

MINUTE  MAN  TASK  FORCE;  (John  Crozier,  Chair¬ 
man).  Organized  to  handle  emergency  situations  (account 
shifts,  etc.,)  to  protect  or  develop  newspaper  space  pend¬ 
ing  longer  range  selling  efforts.  Booth,  Sara  Lee  and 
Dubuque  Packing  have  been  cases  in  point. 

FOOD  EDITORS  CONFERENCE;  (Chuck  Healy, 
Chairman).  The  22nd  annual  conference,  held  in  New 
York  at  the  Waldorf,  had  the  largest  attendance  ever  re¬ 
corded.  168  food  editors  from  38  states  and  4  Canadian 
provinces  were  exposed  to  hundreds  of  ideas  to  enrich 
food  pages.  There  were  49  food  companies  involved  in 
the  6  day  conference. 

SPECTACOLOR  AND  HI-FI  COMMITTEE;  (Hugo 
Magnuson,  Chairman).  Organized  to  educate  prospects 
on  impact  and  readership  of  preprinted  color  inserts. 

PROGRAM  COMMITTEE;  (Pat  Hoarty,  Chairman). 
Responsible  for  maintaining  a  forum  to  which  eminent 
speakers  bring  new  and  dramatic  concepts  to  the  entire 
membership.  In  1964,  the  Chapter  has  been  host  to  Dick 

MEMBER  FIRMS:  Allen-Klapp  Company 

Booth  Newspapers,  Inc. 

CHICAGO  CHAPTER  Bottinelli-Kimball,  Inc. 

The  Branham  Company 
Chicago  Sun-Times-Chicago 
Daily  News 

Chicago  Tribune-Chicago's  American 
Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  & 
Ormsbee,  Inc. 

DeClerque-Shannon— Canadian 
Division  of  Shannon  &  Associates 


Anderson,  Young  &  Rubicam;  Harry  Barger,  Wilson  & 
Co,;  Dr.  Seymour  Banks,  Leo  Burnett;  Carl  Nelson,  Carl 
Nelson  Research;  Bruce  Bortner,  Data,  Inc,;  Tobin  Car¬ 
lin,  Edward  H.  Weiss;  Warren  Dills,  Stokely-Van  Camp; 
Felix  Tomei  Jr.,  Chicago  Tribune.  This  committee  has 
also  embarked  on  a  program  of  arranging  for  all  day 
tours  to  newspapers  for  young  advertising  people,  to 
dramatize  to  them  the  remarkable  process  of  publishing 
a  daily  newspaper.  The  first  tour  to  the  Gary  Post-Tribune 
involved  staff  members  from  Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby, 
Wade,  Post-Keyes  &  Gardner  and  Compton  agencies. 

NATIONAL  TARGET  ACCOUNT  PROGRAM; 
(Frank  Gurda,  Chairman).  This  committee  works  on  a 
continuing  basis  with  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  to  de¬ 
velop  and  present,  through  individual  team  effort,  the 
newspaper  story  to  selected  prospects.  There  have  been 
36  team  presentation  meetings  in  1964, 

SPEAKERS  BUREAU;  (Dick  Kull,  Chairman).  This 
committee  continues  to  seek  opportunities  to  address 
student  and  advertising  groups  to  establish  the  news¬ 
paper  as  the  prime  communications  and  advertising 
medium  and  to  attract  interest  in  the  newspaper  field  as 
a  career. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  make  a  report  such  as  this  and  to 
realize  that  this  unified  effort  of  representatives  in  the 
Chicago  Chapter  has  been  duplicate  ten  times  by  ten 
other  chapters  across  the  nation. 

Respectfully, 

Jim  Wingate 
65th  President 

Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 

New  York  News 
New  York  Times 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
The  Philadelphia  Daily  News 
Nelson  Roberts  &  Associates 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Company 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc. 

Texas  Daily  Press  League,  Inc. 
Ward-Griffith  Company,  Inc. 


The  Detroit  News 
Gallagher-DeLisser,  Inc. 

Gannett  Advertising  Sales,  Inc. 
Hearst  Advertising  Service 
Inland  Newspaper  Representatives 
Jann  &  Kelley,  Inc. 

Johnson,  Kent,  Gavin  &  Sinding,  Inc. 
The  Katz  Agency,  Inc. 

Kelly-Smith  Company,  Inc. 

Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency 
Million  Market  Newspapers,  Inc. 


American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives 


phot<h;raphy 

Stirring  Up  Interest 
In  Photo  Careers 

Bv  Rick  Friedman 


A  ffi  ant  of  $1,800  to  conduct 
a  two  -  week  photojournalism 
workshop  has  Ijeen  provided  the 
Texas  Technological  College  at 
Lubbock  by  the  Newspaper 
Fund  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal. 

The  Fund  has  summer  pro¬ 
grams  in  journalism  for  high 
school  teachers  but  this  is  the 
first  time  it  has  supported  a 
lihoto  program.  The  course,  July 
14-28,  will  l)e  limite<l  to  20  high 
school  and  junior  college  jour¬ 
nalism  teachers  and  publication 
advi.sors.  The  Fund  pays  for 
room,  lioard  and  tuition.  Photo¬ 
graphic  equipment  will  be  fur- 
nishe<l  by  Texas  Tech,  if  de¬ 
sired. 

Deadline  foi-  applying  is 
March  1.’).  Details  and  applica¬ 
tion  forms  can  lie  secured  from 
W.  E.  Carets,  Journalism  De- 
I)artment,  Texas  Technological 
College,  Lubbock,  Tex.  79409. 

The  workshop  will  carrj'  two 
semester  hours  of  upper  division 
or  graduate  credit.  0|)erating 
on  an  all-day  basis  for  five  days 
per  week,  it  will  cover  basic 
photography,  picture  editing, 
writing  of  cutlines,  type  blocks, 
basic  news  writing  and  report¬ 
ing. 

G«‘rmany 

Photojournalism  education  on 
the  high  school  level  in  this 
country  pales  in  comparison  to 
what  is  happening  in  West  Ger¬ 
many. 

In  1964,  the  Federal  Organ¬ 
ization  for  School  Photography 
at  Frankfurt,  celebrating  its 
loth  anniversary',  reported  that 
about  16,000  photographic 
groups  had  been  organized  in 


the  schools  of  West  Germany. 
In  addition,  33,000  schools  were 
etiuipped  with  darkrooms  for 
their  photographic  classes.  The 
Federal  Organization  had  also 
furnished  schools  with  film¬ 
strips,  brochures  on  the  applica¬ 
tions  of  photography  and  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  that  illustrate 
teaching  methods.  And  3,508 
teachers  had  been  trained  as 
leaders  of  jibotographic  study 
groups  since  1956. 

The  closest  thing  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  to  the  Federal  Or¬ 
ganization  (financed  by  both  the 
jihotographic  industry  and  the 
government)  is  the  educational 
work  of  the  National  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association. 

Limited  in  funds  to  promote 
such  activities,  NPPA  six  years 
ago  created  a  Sustaining  Mem¬ 
bership  program  for  communi¬ 
cations  media  —  mainly  news¬ 
papers  and  television  stations. 
This  was  the  first  time  NPPA 
had  solicited  outside  help  to  im- 
prov’e  news  photography.  All 
dues  received  from  NPPA  sus¬ 
taining  membership  were  ear¬ 
marked  for  educational  pro¬ 
grams. 

Dues  for  the  sustaining  mem¬ 
bership  program  lun  from  $25 
j>er  year  for  newspapers  below 
10,000  circulation  up  to  $250  foi' 
newspapers  alx)ve  200,000  cir¬ 
culation. 

Four  years  ago.  Kappa  Alpha 
Mu,  the  honorary  co-educational 
photojournalism  fraternity  and 
campus  affiliate  organization  of 
NPPA,  embarked  on  a  program 
to  encourage  high  school  pupils 
to  move  into  photojournalism  as 
a  career. 


A  Junior  Plioto}ournalint  pro¬ 
gram  was  planned  to  help  high 
school  photographers  get  both 
technical  assistance  and  encour¬ 
agement  through  contact  with 
professional  news  photogra¬ 
phers  and  their  organizations. 

Today,  both  KAM  members 
and  advisors  on  the  college  level 
and  NPPA  professionals  work 
with  .school  groups  in  their 
areas.  A  one-day  session  in 
Kansas  City  pulled  in  90  pupils 
and  has  since  l)een  expanded  to 
a  five-week,  one-day-a-week, 
program,  co-sponsored  by  the 
Board  of  Education. 

Students  in  the  KAM  pro¬ 
gram  pay  annual  dues  of  $2 
which  cover  the  jwstage  on 
newsletters  and  magazines  they 
leceive  during  the  year.  The 
material  itself  is  donated  by 
NPPA  and  KAM.  Each  mem- 
lier  gets  the  \(itio7inl  Prc.'ts  PUo- 
tof/rnplier  and  KAM’s  conven¬ 
tion  piece,  the  Xatioual  Plioto- 
joumaliftt.  The  latter  features 
the  winning  pictures  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Collegiate  Photo  Contest, 
sponsored  annually  by  KAM, 
World  Book  and  Life  magazine. 

Membership  qualifies  a  stu¬ 
dent  to  attend  for  a  token  en¬ 
rollment  fee  any  of  the  NPPA- 
sponsored  short  courses  in  pho¬ 
tojournalism,  both  regional  and 
national.  Students  interested  in 
joining  can  contact  a  KAM  uni¬ 
versity  chapter  in  their  area  or 
write  to  either  of  the  following: 

Kappa  Alpha  Mu  National 
Headquarters: 

Walter  Williajns  Hall 

University  of  Missouri 

Columbia,  Mo. 

Rieli  Clarkson,  photo  editor, 

T opeka  Capital- Journal 

Topeka,  Kans. 

The  audio-visual  library  of 
NPPA  is  available  to  KAM 
chapters  at  no  charge.  There  is 
a  selected  list  of  slide  presenta¬ 
tions  and  lectures  recommended 
for  high  school  groups.  The  lec¬ 
tures  are  on  tape,  playable  on 
a  standard  3%  speed  machine. 
The  slides  are  2x2  standard 
35mm. 

.Scholarships 

There  are  two  grants  given 
annually  by  NPPA.  One  is  the 
World  Book  $500  scholarship  to 
help  a  high  school  senior  enter 
the  college  or  university  of  his 
choice.  The  second  is  the  Honey¬ 
well  $500  grant,  incorporated  in 
KAM’s  high  school  photo  con¬ 
test.  Deadline  for  receiving 
prints  is  March  1.  To  be  eligible, 
pictures  must  have  been  made 
since  March  1,  1964.  They  need 
not  have  been  published. 

For  entry  blanks  and  rules 
governing  the  contest,  students 
can  write  to  the  national  KAM 
headquarters  or  Rich  Clarkson. 


Warren  Hits 
Play  of  News 

Nai'A,  Cidif. 

Chief  Ju.stice  Earl  Wai  ren 
blasted  the  presentation  of  n  ws 
in  his  annual  holiday  season 
interview  with  John  Eagan  of 
the  Napa  Register. 

One  rarely  sees  anything  up¬ 
lifting  on  the  front  page  of  a 
newspaper,  he  said.  News  con¬ 
centrates  on  man’s  weaknesses 
or  failure  and  “you  never  r<>ad 
the  great  accomplishments  of 
men  or  our  government’’  on  page 
one,  in  his  view. 

The  Chief  Justice  called  on  all 
media  to  avoid  .sen.sationalizing 
stories  and  to  report  fairly,  com¬ 
pletely  and  objectively. 

The  complexities  of  life  toflay 
demand  a  free  and  objective 
l)ress  if  the  people  are  to  l)e 
informed  and  make  responsible 
decisions  regarding  government, 
he  .said.  | 

“I  have  great  faith  in  the 
American  people  that  if  they 
have  the  facts  they  will  make 
the  right  decision,’’  he  declared.  : 

An  interview  with  the  Chief 
JiKstice  and  a  family  picture 
l)ecame  an  annual  Napa  Register  I 
feature  six  years  ago  when  the  ' 
Scripps  League  acquired  the  i 
paper.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  War¬ 
ren  customarily  visit  the  home 
of  a  son,  James  Warren,  during 
the  Christmas-New  Year  sea¬ 
son.  A  son-in-law,  John  Daly,  of 
radio  and  television,  also  has  a 
home  here. 

Lo^e^  $1  Million  in  Fire 

Amboy,  Calif. 

Conn  Pulos,  former  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Sacramento  news¬ 
paperman  and  photographer, 
settled  in  this  barren  California 
desert  town  21  years  ago  and 
became  the  major  property 
owner.  When  a  third  of  the  town 
was  destroyed  by  fire  recently, 
he  lost  the  post  office,  cafe,  gro¬ 
cery,  motel  and  service  station, 
valued  at  $1,000,000,  The  loss 
included  antiques  and  paintings 
collected  by  his  wife  Lilly,  the 
Amboy  postmistress. 

• 

Awards — in  a  Flash 

Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

Staff  Photographer  Clay 
Miller  of  the  Santa  Ana  Register 
score  an  unprecedented  sweep  of 
photography  awards  in  the 
Orange  County  Press  Club’s  an¬ 
nual  excellence  contest. 

He  won  four  sweepstakes 
plaques  for  spot  news  photo, 
puff  photo,  sports  and  women’s 
page,  plus  an  honorable  mention 
in  sports.  Lee  Payne  of  the  Costa 
Mesa  Orange  Coast  Daily  Pilot 
won  the  award  for  features. 
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Throughout  the  United  States . . . 


CHINA 


Photographed  in  Taipai  by  United  Press  International  Compix 


and  as  far  away  as  Formosa- 


FORMOSA 


prefer  WOOD  FLONG  MATS 


As  a  specialized  product,  Wood  Flong  mats  are  used  by  craftsmen  stereotypers  in 
every  one  of  our  50  United  States.  That  they  perform,  superbly  weU,  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they’re  us^,  repeatedly,  in  43  foreign 
countries.  Whether  you  travel  near  or  far,  at  home  or  abroad,  wherever  there’s  crafts¬ 
manship  stereotyping,  you’ll  find  Wood  Flong  mats  the  preferred  mat.  This,  however, 
isn’t  too  surprising  because- with  us— mats  are  our  only  product,  not  our  by-product, 
so  you  can  see  why  we  spare  neither  time  nor  expense  to  give  to  you  . . .  the  world’s 
finest  and  most  complete  line  of  mats.  _ 


One-piec*  SUPER  FLONG  no-pock  mal-A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATIO 


H008ICK  FALLS.  NEW  YORK 


N*w  York  OHICo:  561  Fifth  Avo.,  Fhono:  MU  7-2950 


SeRVIMO  THC  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1811 
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SPLICE  AT  ALL  SPEEDS  UP  TO  70,000  PPH 

With  the  Goss  Automatic  Digital  Paster  Pilot,  you  get  positive  splicing  at  any  and 
all  press  production  speeds  up  to  70,000  PPH.  Thanks  to  dependable  electronic 
circuitry  control,  you  position,  predrive,  and  paste  with  smooth  precision  and  un¬ 
erring  accuracy.  And  throughout  each  paster  cycle,  you  maintain  constant  web 
tension.  Result:  Dependable,  steady  delivery  of  newspapers  with  no  slowdown. 

Any  wonder  Goss  Headliner®  presses  are  so  famous  for  greater  net  production! 


...AI\ID  YOU  SAVE  MONEY  ON  EVERY  ROLL 


With  the  Goss  Automatic  Digital  Paster  Pilot,  you  can  predetermine  savings  on  every 
roll  of  newsprint  used.  Here’s  how.  This  dependable  electronic  system  lets  you  reduce 
butt  size  to  as  little  as  Vs -inch  wrap  left  on  the  core.  And  it  maintains  this  saving  con¬ 
sistently  on  roll  after  roll — automatically!  You  make  added  savings  by  eliminating  re¬ 
winding  and  extra  handling  .  .  .  and  you  step  up  total  reel  room  efficiency.  Write  for 
complete  information.  The  Goss  Company,  5601  West  31st  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.  60650 


A  division  of  Miehle-Goss-Dexter,  Inc. 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


HOME  FURNISHINGS  DMLY's 

on-tli«*-spot  market  coverage  con¬ 
tinues  into  next  week  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Housewares  Shows,  which  take 
place  at  the  Navy  Pier,  Jan.  9-14, 
and  McCormick  Place.  Jan.  11-15. 
Herman  Shaps.  editor,  who  attended 
last  week’s  ('hicago  Home  Furnish¬ 
ings  Markets,  will  extend  his  stay 
for  a  few  days  of  the  housewares 
shows  and  will  be  joined  by  the 
paper’s  housewares  editor.  Joan 
Bergmann.  and  E)d  Dubbs  from  New 
York. 


Mary  Merris.  HOME  FI  RNI.'^H- 
INGS  DAILY’*s  major  appliance  edi¬ 
tor,  lieads  south  next  week  to  attend 
tbe  National  Appliance  and  Radio- 
TV  Dealers  Assn,  convention.  It  will 
be  held  at  the  Hollywi>od  Beach 
Hotel.  Hollywood.  Fla..  Jan.  14-17. 


Feb.  1  is  tbe  date  set  for  publication 
of  the  ELECTRONIC  NEWS  8th 
Annual  Guide  to  (iovernment  Ctm- 
tracts.  This  directory  will  list  ever>’- 
thing  important  and  up-to-date  in 
defense  -  aerospace  -  electronics  pro¬ 
curement,  including  an  exclusive 
directory  of  government  electronic 
procurement  personnel. 


MEN’S  WEAR  Magazine  has  si'hed- 
uled  its  second  annual  Fashion  and 
Sales  Training  Issue  for  Jan.  29.  To 
date,  orders  for  well  over  6.000  extra 
copies  have  been  received,  over  and 
above  the  regular  paid  circulation. 
This  will  result  in  the  printing  of 
almost  40.000  copies,  the  largest 
press  run  in  MEN’S  WE.AR’s  75- 
year  history’. 


Both  MEN’S  WE.AR  Magazine  and 
FOOTWE.AR  NEWS  closet!  the  year 
1964  with  whopping  advertising  in¬ 
creases.  MEN’S  WE.AR  showed  a 
gain  of  166-2/3  advertising  pages 
over  1%3,  while  FOOTWE.AR 
NEWS  increased  its  ad  volume  by 
110.000  lines  over  the  previous  year. 


Fairchild’s  Directory  Division  has 
just  brought  out  its  Fall-Winter 
1964  “Fabrics”  Directory.  This  Di¬ 
rectory,  which  also  includes  sources 
of  trinunings,  services  machinery 
and  supplies,  lists  11,360  merchan¬ 
dise  resources  for  use  by  fabric 
buyers. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications^  Inc. 

7  Ea>f  12th  St.,  N«w  York,  N.  Y. 

PmMtkmrt  e# 

Dbily  N«ws  Racord,  Woman's  Waar  Daily, 
Homa  Ftimishingt  Daily,  Footwaar  Nawt, 
Suparmarkat  Naws,  Drug  Naws  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar  Elactronic  Naws,  Rooks, 
Matalworking  Naws,  Diractorias. 


personal 


Eberle  Is  Named 
Business  Manager 

Miami 

Promotions  for  four  Miavii 
Srws  executives  were  announced 
Jan.  1  by  J.  Luckett  Yawn  Jr., 
general  manager. 

Julian  J.  Eberle,  production 
manager  for  the  Miami  News 
and  production  engineer  for  Cox 
Newspapers,  becomes  the  busi- 
!  ness  manager  for  the  News.  He 
started  his  14th  year  with  the 
newspaper  Jan.  1. 

'  Jack  Booth  becomes  assistant 
business  manager,  and  retains 
his  present  job  of  controller.  He 
came  to  the  Miami  News  in 
May,  1951  as  credit  manager, 
and  became  controller  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year. 

Gene  Hackett,  dispatch  man¬ 
ager,  has  been  named  mechani- 
I  cal  superintendent.  He  started 
with  the  News  28  years  ago  in 
the  circulation  department,  and 
was  a  display  ad  salesman  be¬ 
fore  becoming  dispatcher. 

John  F.  McCluskey,  who  has 
I  been  night  dispatch  manager, 

'  takes  over  as  dispatch  manager. 

He  came  to  the  News  fresh  out 
i  of  high  school  in  October,  1954 
'  as  a  clerk  in  the  Dispatch  De¬ 
partment. 

Mr.  Eberle,  48,  came  to  Cox 
Newspapers  from  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal,  where  he  estab- 
I  lished  a  reputation  as  an  au¬ 
thority  on  color  printing  and 
the  inventor  of  a  number  of 
printing  press  devices.  He  wdll 
continue  to  be  production  engi¬ 
neer  for  Cox  Newspapers. 

«  *  * 

Paul  Gorman,  formerly  with 
:  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Sun- 
Bulletin — to  associate  editor  of 
Manhattan  East,  a  New  York 
City  weekly. 

*  « 

Frank  Strauss — from  edi- 
,  tor  of  the  Suffem  (N.  Y.)  Rock- 
\  land  Independent,  to  executive 
assistant  to  the  Rockland  County 
!  Board  of  Supervisors. 

*  «  * 

I  Lexinard  Lowery,  executive 
editor  of  the  Hattiesburg 
!  (Miss.)  Ameriean — named  to 
!  the  Pat  Harrison  Waterway 
Commission. 

I  *  «  « 

Joe  McFadden — to  news  staff, 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Journal. 

«  *  * 

Ray.mond  B.  Durgin,  former 
I  publisher  of  three  Maine  week¬ 
lies,  Wilton  Times,  Lisbon  En¬ 
terprise  and  Westbrook  Ameri- 
'  can — to  manager  of  radio  station 
!  WLOB,  Portland,  Me. 

1  ♦  *  * 

I  Dick  Tyler,  former  reporter, 

I  Van  Nuys  (Calif.)  News — ^to 
public  relations  staff  of  Ford 
I  Motor  Co.  in  Los  Angeles. 


George  Shick 


State  House  Reporter 
For  41  Years  Retires 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

George  Shick,  State  House  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Evening  Times 
and  the  Sunday  Times-Adver- 
tiser  for  41  years,  has  retired. 

Times  Newspapers  corre¬ 
spondents  now  at  the  State 
House  are  Donald  Lippincott 
and  Wilson  Barto. 

Mr.  Shick  joined  the  Times 
staff  in  1920  a  “neighborhood 
news”  beat  at  a  weekly  salary 
of  $15.  He  was  assigned  to  the 
State  House  in  1923  when  the 
governor  was  Edward  1.  Ed¬ 
wards,  a  Democrat. 

In  later  years,  when  Alfred 
E.  Driscoll,  a  Republican,  was 
Governor,  Mr.  Shick  went  with 
him  to  Denver  for  a  Governors’ 
Conference.  Some  autograph¬ 
collecting  youths  asked  Driscoll 
to  point  out  the  Governor  of 
New  Jersey.  Driscoll  pointed  to 
Shick.  Smoking  away  on  his 
ever-present  pipe,  Shick  signed 
several  until  the  real  governor 
confessed. 

Now  that  Mr.  Shick  has  re¬ 
tired,  he  has  a  number  of  proj¬ 
ects  in  mind.  For  one  thing,  he 
plans  to  join  the  YMCA  so  he 
can  go  swimming  the  year 
around. 

*  *  « 

Fred  Clampitt,  formerly  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  a  Florida 
weekly — to  editor,  Boswell  (Pa.) 
News;  Maggie  Clampitt,  for¬ 
merly  women’s  editor  of  a  Flor¬ 
ida  weekly — to  reporter,  Somer¬ 
set  (Pa.)  Daily  American. 

*  *  * 

Jess  Anderson,  editor  of  the 
Mayfield  (Ky.)  Messenger  for 
24  years;  retired. 

4>  *  * 

Herb  Coates — to  the  copy- 
desk  of  the  Van  Nuys  (Calif.) 
News. 


Old  Call  Reporter  Goes 
Back  to  San  Francisco 

Donald  B.  Thorburn,  57,  who 
began  his  career  as  a  repoiter 
on  the  old  San  Francisco  Call, 
retired  Dec.  31  as  senior  vice- 
president  and  director  of  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.  He  is  re¬ 
turning  to  the  San  Francisco 
area  to  open  an  office  as  coun¬ 
selor  on  business  and  public 
service  communications,  he  said. 

“I’ve  spent  38  years  learning 
the  business  of  commercial  per¬ 
suasion,”  he  said.  “Now  I  want 
to  try  some  innovations  in  put¬ 
ting  it  to  use.” 

After  the  Call,  Mr.  Thorburn 
became  first  city  editor  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  edition  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  He  also  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Bank  of  Amer¬ 
ica  and  Shell  Oil  Company  be¬ 
fore  joining  JWT  in  1939. 

*  *  * 

Margaret  McCarthy,  for¬ 
merly  in  the  women’s  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Enquirer — to  Barbara  Hunt  and 
Associates,  publicity  firm.  ; 

*  ♦  *  1 

Fred  Schwartz — from  wire  j 
editor,  Alhambra  (Calif.)  Post-  i 
Advocate,  to  managing  editor,  I 
Roseville  (Calif.)  Daily  Press- 
Tribune;  Len  Castagna — from 
Antioch  (Calif.)  Ledger,  to  re¬ 
porter,  Press-Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Nancy  Weber,  formerly  with 
the  West  Hartford  (Conn.) 
News — to  drama  staff.  New 
York  Post.  I 

*  *  *  I 

Irving  Kravsow — from  labor 
and  legislative  reporter  to  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant. 

*  *  * 

Kirk  G.  Hatsian,  formerly 
with  UPI  at  Hartford,  Conn. — 
to  state  news  staff,  Hartford 
Courant. 

*  *  * 

R.  Alex  McCullough,  a  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor  of  the 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald — 
now  senior  vicepresident,  public 
relations.  South  Carolina  Na¬ 
tional  Bank. 

*  *  * 

Josef  Grossman,  staff  writer 
for  the  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.) 
Press  —  named  administrative 
assistant  to  Congressman 
Thomas  C.  McGrath  Jr. 

*  *  * 

Tony  Donvito,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Hesperia  (Calif.) 
Resorter — named  publisher  of 
the  Apple  Valley  (Calif.) 
Bonanza. 
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Carey  D.  Granger 


Editor  Appointed 
For  Public  Affairs 

Wichita,  Kans. 

Carey  D.  (Don)  Grander, 
managinR  t^ditor  of  the  Wichita 
Beacon,  has  undertaken  a  new 
assignment  for  the  Wichita 
Eagle  unci  Beacon  as  associate 
editor  for  public  affairs. 

He  will  continue  as  managing: 
editor  of  the  Beacon  until  a  new 
managing  e'ditor  is  selected,  and 
will  continue  to  serv’e  on  the 
Management  Advisory  Board. 
He  has  been  with  the  company 
since  1946,  as  reporter,  news 
editor  and  managing  editor. 

“This  is  a  new  position  that 
has  been  created  so  that  the 
Eagle  and  the  Beacon  can  con¬ 
tinue  a  program  of  active  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  public  affairs 
activities  in  Wichita  and 
Kansas,”  said  John  H.  Colburn, 
editor  and  publisher. 

A  native  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Granger  is  48  years  old.  He 
grew  up  in  Texas,  attended 
Texas  A  &  M  College  and  Texas 
University.  He  served  with  the 
Navy  in  World  War  II  and  was 
awarded  the  bronze  star  medal. 
He  also  served  in  the  Korean 
War. 

*  *  « 

Dick  Lawrence — takes  on 
additional  duties  as  manager  of 
the  Olympia  (Wash.)  Daily 
Olympian  besides  being  editor; 
Dean  G.  Schacklett — from  city 
editor  to  executive  editor;  C.  J. 
Walker — from  state  capitol  cor¬ 
respondent  to  city  editor;  J,  M. 
Britten  —  business  manager — 
resigned. 

*  *  * 

James  M.  Shevis — from  UPI 
bureau  manager  at  Lubbock, 
Tex.,  to  bureau  manager  at 
Springfield,  Mass. 
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Murtiii  an  Oflioer 
Of  Bnwaler  Paper  Co. 

Charles  E.  Martin  has  lieen 
appointed  a  vicepresident  of  the 
Bowater  Paper  Company  of 
New  York,  it  was  announced  by 
Charles  T.  Hicks,  president. 

Mr.  Martin,  who  joined  Bo- 
waters  in  1960  after  wide  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  paper  and  pulp 
field,  will  continue  to  handle 
newsprint  assignments  in  the 
Northeastern  and  Great  Lakes 
area. 

*  *  * 

Curtis  G.  Small,  editor-man¬ 
ager  of  the  Harrishurg  (Ill.) 
Daily  Register — named  “Man 
of  the  Year”  in  Harrisburg. 

*  *  * 

J.  Pearson-Miller  —  from 
Harrinlnirg  (Pa.)  Home  Star 
and  the  Independent — to  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Carlisle 
(Pa.)  Evening  Sentinel. 

*  *  « 

Joyce  A.  Swan,  publisher  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune — elected  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Fe'deral  Reserve  Bank 
of  Minneapolis. 

*  *  * 

William  T.  Guthrie — from 
sports  staff,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star,  to  sports  editoi-.  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Journal-Courier, 
succeeding  Frank  Birmingham 
— now  publisher  of  Sportsweek, 
serving  Connecticut. 

*  *  Hi 

John  L.  Zimmerman,  a  for¬ 
mer  foreign  correspondent  for 
UPI — to  chief  of  the  Midwest 
bureau  for  American  Aviation 
Publications. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Le  Fevre,  editor  of 
the  Colorado  Springs  (Colo.) 
Gazette — resigned  to  devote  full 
time  to  the  Freedom  School 
which  he  founded  eight  years 
ago. 

*  *  * 

Apelyn  Banks,  former  city 
editor,  North  Hollywood  (Calif.) 
Valley  Times — heads  San  Fer¬ 
nando  Valley  office  of  Congress¬ 
man  Ed  Reinecke. 

*  *  * 

Paul  King  —  promoted  to 
sports  editor  of  the  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Journal  Star,  following 
the  retirement  of  Kenneth  M. 
Jones,  sports  editor  of  the  old 
Journal-Transcript  and  later  the 
Journal  Star  for  40  years.  Bill 
G.  Leighty — named  assistant 
sports  editor. 

«  *  * 

Charles  A.  Deal — to  editor 
of  the  tri-weekly  Newton 
(N.  C.)  Observer-News-Enter¬ 
prise. 
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UPI  Fills  News  Post 

Appointment  of  John  G.  i 
Griffin  as  Southern  Division  j 
news  manager  of  United  Press  | 
International  is  announced  by 
R.  T,  Eskew,  Southern  Division  | 
manager.  Mr.  Griffin,  a  newsman  : 
with  United  Press  and  United  ; 
Press  International  for  19  years,  , 
has  been  national  assistant 
sports  t^ditor  in  New  York  since  j 
1960.  At  Atlanta  he  succeeds  j 
H.  L.  Stevenson,  recently  ap-  j 
pointed  assistant  managing  edi-  | 
tor  in  New  York. 

♦  *  * 

Joseph  P.  Lash — promoted  to  > 
assistant  editor  of  the  editorial 
page.  New  York  Post.  ! 

♦  ♦  ♦  I 

Jerry  Eaton — from  state  edi¬ 
tor  to  sports  editor  of  the 
Phoenix  Arizona  Republic,  suc¬ 
ceeding  F^rank  Gianelli,  who 
will  continue  to  write  a  sports 
column;  John  Haney — moves 
up  to  state  editor. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Larry  Distel,  night  editor  of 
the  .SVmta  Awn  (Calif.)  Register 
— appointed  Sunday  and  feature 
j'ditor.  Lou  Capozzoli,  night 
city  editor  and  military  editor, 
succeeds  Distel  as  night  editor.  , 

♦  ♦  ♦  j 

Noel  M.  Wagner,  former  tele¬ 
vision  news  writer  at  Calgary, 
Alta. — to  manager  of  press 

services  for  Crown  Zellerbach 

Canada  Ltd. 

*  *  * 

New  Boss  at  Mill 

Montreal 

Hugh  K.  Joyce,  43,  an  expert 
in  paper  production,  became 
president  and  general  manager 
of  Bowater’s  Newfoundland 
Pulp  &  Paper  Mills  Ltd.  at 
Corner  Brook  on  Jan.  1.  He  took 
over  from  Albert  M.  Martin,  who 
has  succeeded  J.  H.  Mowbray 
Jones  as  chairman  of  the  Bo¬ 
water  subsidiary.  Mr.  Jones  is 
now  president  of  the  new  Bo- 
waters  Canadian  Corp. 
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Just  ask 
a  woman 

about 


She'll  remember  “how  pleas¬ 
ant”  on  Delta  long  after  she’s 
forgotten  “how  fast.”  And 
she’ll  like  the  way  Delta  re¬ 
members  all  the  niceties  that 
add  up  to  the  big  Delta  dif¬ 
ference.  Next  trip  make  it 
“people-pleasing”  Delta! 
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CIRCULATION 

More  Sales  Locations 
Opening  in  New  York 


Nat  Goldstein,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  New  York  Times, 
and  chairman  of  the  city’s  as¬ 
sociation  of  circulators,  this 
week  reported  a  breakthrough 
in  the  group’s  effort  to  increase 
newspaper  sales  outlets  in  the 
metropolitan  area. 

For  the  first  time  a  newspaper 
representative  has  been  put  on 
License  Commissioner  Joseph 
DiCarlo’s  newsstand  committee, 
and  the  commissioner  has  agreed 
to  liberalize  interpretation  of 
regulations  regarding  licenses 
with  a  view  to  building  up  the 
number  of  locations.  Hitherto, 
disabled  veterans  and  the  blind, 
two  categories,  which  get  first 
opportunities  to  man  New  York 
stands,  have  comprised  the  com¬ 
mittee.  Now  Tony  Lazzaro,  New 
York  News,  has  joined  this 
group. 

Mr.  Lazzaro,  with  the  help  of 
all  city  newspapers,  is  com¬ 
piling  a  list  of  uncovered  loca¬ 
tions  which  are  believed  to  be 
profitable  both  for  dealers  and 
the  papers.  Both  portable  and 
permanent  stands  would  be 
placed  at  approved  spots,  and  it 
is  thought  that  retired  and  high 
school  dropouts  could  be  found 
to  man  them  as  part  of  the  anti¬ 
poverty  program.  Mr.  DiCarlo 
said  he  has  received  hundreds  of 
inquiries  since  he  made  this  sug¬ 
gestion  on  a  tv  program. 

New  Stands  Arrive 

About  100  of  the  newly  de¬ 
signed  permanent  stands  built 
by  the  Adams  Co.  of  Chicago 
have  been  installed,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Pat  Reynolds,  Times  cir¬ 
culation  manager  and  executive 
secretary  of  the  association,  the 
number  will  be  increased 
rapidly. 

Rolling  stands  developed  by 
the  Times  are  in  use  in  970 
locations  in  New  York  and  about 


900  outside  the  city.  They  are 
(Hiuipped  with  wheels  in  the 
front  and  are  easily  moved 
short  distances.  Stores  and  new.s- 
stands  use  them  also  as  auxili¬ 
ary’  counter  space  during  busy 
hours.  They  cost  $30  to  make 
and  are  l)eing  sold  to  dealers  at 
half  price. 

New  Kind  of  Stand 

Sid  Kornish,  circulation  sales 
development  manager  of  the 
News,  is  perfecting  a  new  type 
of  portable  stand  which  it  is 
believed  will  increase  the  use  of 
this  means  of  getting  papers  to 
readers.  Called  Folda-Stand,  it 
can  be  folded  and  carried  to  dif¬ 
ferent  and  widely  separated  lo¬ 
cations  by  newsdealers  to  catch 
crowds  at  various  times. 

There  are  nearly  7,000  news¬ 
paper  outlets  in  New  York  City, 
and  13,000  in  the  metropolitan 
area.  In  the  city,  750  of  the  total 
are  licensed. 

Before  World  War  II  there 
were  about  2,000  licensed  stands 
in  the  city.  This  number  dropped 
to  1,500  after  the  war.  A  recent 
survey  disclosed  the  present 
figure  of  750. 

*  *  * 

HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGERS 

James  N.  Manaugh,  Louis  A. 
Everett,  and  Robert  Jackson 
have  been  appointed  to  newly 
created  positions  of  home  de¬ 
livery  managers  for  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Star.  They  will 
be  responsible  for  the  territories 
of  Maryland,  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Virginia  respec¬ 
tively. 

James  T.  Warren  has  been 
appointed  to  the  newly  created 
position  of  country  circulation 
manager  for  the  Star,  it  was 
also  announced  by  William  G. 
Merritt,  circulation  director. 

Mr.  Warren  has  been  with 


the  Star  for  27  years  as  a  route 
manager  and  as  a  division  man¬ 
ager.  In  his  new  position  he  will 
be  responsible  for  expanding 
home  delivery  of  the  daily  and 
the  Sunday  Star  in  “all  other’’ 
territories. 

• 

Girl,  10,  Joins 
Carrier  Trek 

San  Mateo,  Calif. 

A  10-year-old  girl  stowaway 
on  a  plane  carrying  94  San 
Mateo  Times  newspaperboys  to 
Disneyland  posed  a  problem 
which  circulation  management 
.solved  happily  for  Elaine 
French. 

The  episode  began  when 
Elaine  accompanied  her  parents 
and  two  tour-winning  brothers, 
David,  15,  and  Jerry,  16,  to  the 
airport  for  the  excursion’s  de¬ 
parture.  She  calmly  joined  the 
boys,  boarding  the  plane  at  San 
Francisco  Airport  and  then  took 
a  seat. 

When  Elaine’s  parents  started 
to  leave  the  airport  their  daugh¬ 
ter  was  nowhere  in  sight.  The 
plane  was  airborne,  and  she  had 
just  been  discovered  by  Robert 
Brown,  assistant  circulation 
manager. 

A  radio  message  eased  the 
minds  of  the  parents.  After  a 
huddle  in  Los  Angeles,  Elaine 
was  permitted  to  join  the  94 
boys  on  the  Disneyland  visit. 

• 

Shank 8  Rejoins  Hears! 
For  Circulation  Post 

Adam  Shanks,  who  was  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  New 
York  Mirror  w'hen  it  closed  in 
1963,  has  returned  to  the  Hearst 
Newspapers  to  be  circulation 
director  of  the  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal  American. 

His  present  post  is  special 
assistant  to  the  publisher  of  the 
JA  for  circulation  sales  and  as¬ 
sistant  circulation  director.  He 
will  move  up  when  Hugh  Smith 
retires  later  this  year. 

Mr.  Shanks  went  from  the 
Mirror  to  the  New  York  News 
as  assistant  manager  of  circula¬ 
tion  operations. 

• 

Circulators  Abroad 
Honor  Nat  Goldstein 

Paris 

Nathan  W.  Goldstein,  circu¬ 
lation  director  of  the  New  York 
Times,  was  made  the  first  honor¬ 
ary  member  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Commit¬ 
tee  at  their  year-end  luncheon 
meeting  in  the  Gaslight  Club 
here  Dec.  29. 

i  The  ICMC  is  composed  of  cir¬ 
culation  directors  of  European 
publications  that  are  distributed 
,  internationally. 


Meyer 

Ralph  Lon^  Becomes 
CM  of  Daily  in  Iowa 

Clinton,  la. 

A.  E.  Meyer,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Clinton  Herald  for 
43  years,  has  retired. 

His  successor  is  Ralph  E. 
Long,  who  for  the  past  six  years  I 
has  been  associated  with  Whit¬ 
lock  and  Company,  circulation 
promotion  firm. 

When  Mr.  Myers  joined  the 
Herald  his  staff  consisted  of  two 
assistants  and  50  carriers,  and 
circulation  was  about  8,000.  The 
department  now  has  eight  em¬ 
ployes,  255  carriers  and  the 
circulation  is  23,630. 

Prior  to  his  association  with  ' 
Whitlock  Mr.  Long  had  held 
circulation  jobs  with  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune,  Sikes- 
ton  (Mo.)  Standard,  Wheaton 
(Ill.)  Daily  Journal  and  Ply¬ 
mouth  (Ind.)  Pilot-News, 

• 

APME  Fall  Meeting 
Time,  Place  Changed 

The  site  of  the  1965  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association 
has  been  changed  from  Pitts¬ 
burgh  to  Buffalo,  and  the  date 
is  earlier  than  usual  —  Sept. 
28  to  Oct.  2. 

This  was  announced  by  George 
Beebe  of  the  Miami  Herald, 
APME  president.  He  said  Pitts¬ 
burgh  was  forced  to  withdraw 
its  invitation  because  the  Penn- 
Sheraton  Hotel  is  to  be  demol¬ 
ished  to  make  way  for  an  office 
building  and  no  other  Pitts¬ 
burgh  hotel  could  take  the  con¬ 
vention  next  fall. 

Normally,  APME  conventions 
are  arranged  four  years  in  ad¬ 
vance.  However,  in  this  case, 
the  Buffalo  newspapers,  which 
had  made  a  strong  bid  for  a 
convention,  were  able  to  book 
the  Statler-Hilton,  which  can 
handle  all  guests  as  well  as 
convention  meetings. 

• 

Name  Is  Regional 

Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

Anticipating  a  population  and 
business  boom  in  the  area 
reached  by  Interstate  Highway 
80,  the  name  of  the  Daily 
Record  here  has  been  changed 
to  the  Pocono  Record.  The  news¬ 
paper,  a  member  of  the  Otta- 
way  Group,  is  being  circulated 
in  the  Pocono  Mountain  region. 
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Can  you  find  the 
8  exclusive  features 
this  web  offset  press 
offers  the  hometown  publisher? 


You  can  spot  three  at  a  glance.  0  Easy-to-load,  separate-from-press,  roll  stands.  @  Stacked  or 
in-line  —  perfecting  units  and/or  roll  stands.  (DTrue  walk-through  units.  Now  you’re  beginning 
to  see  why  News  King-'  gives  greater  value  per  investment  dollar.  Now  add  these  other  exclusives. 
(Some  of  which  you  can’t  see.  But  they’re  there.)  @  Pneumatic  control  of  impression  and  ink 
and  water  form  rollers.  (S)  Forged  solid  aluminum  alloy  cylinders  with  hardened  steel  bearers. 
(D  Single  control  for  adjusting  amount  of  ink  across  entire  width  of  the  web.  (This  in  addition 
to  33  individual  key  adjustments.)  @  Large  capacity  dampening  system  with  accurate  water 
fountain  control.  (§)  Portable  jog  button.  Now  you  get  the  whole  picture:  An  inexpensive  web 
offset  press  designed  specifically  for  the  small  publisher  to  deliver  up  to  10,000  papers/hour  — 
with  more  features  than  any  other  in  its  price  range.  More  for  your  money  when  you  buy  News  King! 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DISTRICT  OFFICES:  EASTCHESTER,  N.  Y.  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO 
IN  CANADA:  FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT  CANADA,  LTD..  SCARBOROUGH,  ONT. 
OVERSEAS:  AMSTEROAM,  THE  NETHERIANOS:  LONDON,  ENG. 

Also  available  in  the  Central  States  through: 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  NK-3 

Nam 

221  Fairchild  Avenue,  Plainview,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

□  Please  send  me  information  on 
the  News  King  press. 

Stree 

□  Please  have  a  Fairchild  News 

King  representative  call.  City. 


Inland  Newspaper  MKhinery  Corporation.  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
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Fotosetter  Futuro  and  Times  Roman. 
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MONARCH  “UP  TIME”  PUTS  MORE  SLUGS  IN  THE  GALLEY 


Hundreds  of  Monarch  line  casting  machines  have  been  purchased  for  one  simple  reason  .  .  .  users  want  maximum 
production.  □  Speed  is  important,  but  it’s  the  degree  of  “Up  Time”  that  makes  the  difference  in  the  number  of  slugs  in  the 
galley  at  the  end  of  a  shift.  □  That’s  what  makes  Monarch  king  of  the  hill . . .  why  you  can  count  on  Monarchs  to  perform 
with  unmatched  efficiency  and  productivity.  □  Your  Intertype  representative  is  an  expert  on  “Up  Time.”  Ask  him  for 
advice.  Intertype  Company,  a  division  of  Harris-Intertype  Corporation,  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11201. 
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Built  12  Years  Ago 
Will  Be  Doubled 


A  new  $3  million  facility  will 
rise  in  West  Covina,  California, 
within  the  next  six  months  as 
evidence  that  the  Daily  Tribune 

—  like  the  San  Gabriel  Valley 
it  sei-ves  —  isn’t  standinfr  still. 

K.  A1  Totter,  Tribune  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  general 
manager,  said  the  new  facility, 
including:  a  new  Goss  Headliner 
Mark  II  press  and  a  56,000- 
square-foot  building:  to  house  it 
and  other  production  equipment, 
is  expected  to  be  completed  in 
the  summer. 

The  new  building:  is  going:  up 
on  a  site  on  Azusa  Canyon  Hoad, 
a  short  distance  from  the  pres¬ 
ent  Tribune  offices  at  2037  San 
Bernardino  Rd. 

The  building  is  the  first  unit 
of  what  eventually  will  be  a  new 
Tribune  office  housing  all  com¬ 
pany  operations  under  one  roof. 

WTien  the  new  pressroom  is 
completed  and  the  i3-unit  Mark 
II  is  in  operation,  a  newspaper 

—  up  to  144  pages  in  size  — 
can  be  printed  at  a  speed  up  to 
70,000  papers  an  hour.  Tribune 
distributors,  carrier  boys  and 


The  NewH  and  Courier  and 
the  Charleston  Evening  Post 
have  signed  a  contract  for  a 
$1,750,000  addition  to  their  pub¬ 
lishing  plant  in  Charleston, 
S.  C. 

The  cost  of  the  new  construc¬ 
tion  does  not  include  new  pro¬ 
duction  equipment  which  is  also 
to  be  added.  The  newspapers 
will  approximately  double  the 
size  of  their  publishing  plant. 
The  work  is  to  start  soon  and 
'  the  target  for  completion  will  be 
May  1,  1966. 

Simons,  Lapham,  Mitchell  & 
'  Small  of  Charleston  are  the 
ge  architects,  and  Lockwood  Greene 
^  Engineers  Inc.  of  Spartanburg 
If  and  New  York  are  consultants 
for  the  project. 

Speedier  Production 

The  newspapers  plan  to  ex¬ 
pand  every  department.  En¬ 
larged  and  speedier  production 
facilities  are  needed  to  handle 
the  growth  and  circulation; 
larger  newsrooms  are  needed  to 
accommodate  increased  staffs 
and  enlarged  business  and  ad¬ 
vertising  facilities  also  are 
included  in  the  plan. 

When  the  two  newspapers 
moved  into  their  present  loca¬ 
tion  in  June  of  1952,  the  plant 
was  deemed  adequate  to  serve 
needs  for  years  to  come.  The 
combined  daily  circulation  of  the 
two  newspapers  at  that  time 
was  86,000.  Four  Hoe  Press 
units  were  sufficient.  The  news¬ 
papers  at  that  time  employed 
245  persons. 

Now,  12  years  later,  six  units 
comprise  the  press,  and  these 
are  still  insufficient  to  handle 
efficiently  the  increased  size  of 
the  newspapers  and  the  com¬ 
bined  daily  circulation  of  more 
than  100  thousand.  The  number 
of  employes  has  in  the  12  years 
which  have  pas.sed  increased  to 
350  persons. 


"This  Was  the  Day  That  Was"  as  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  Daily  Tribune 
broke  ground  on  its  new  $3  million  dollar  press  facilities.  These  four 
officers  of  the  newspaper  find  ground-breaking  faster  with  an  air 
hammer  .  .  .  but  not  necessarily  easier.  From  left  to  right:  Dick 
Tracy,  Acting  Managing  Editor;  F.  Al  Totter,  Executive  Vice  President 
and  General  Manager;  M.  Robert  Clark,  Vice  President  and  Advertising 
Director,  Richard  H.  Miller,  Assistant  to  the  Publisher. 


rertising  and  news  pages.  InforfviMk  Roiriclorc 

Architects  for  the  building  are  ncglMBra 

Dickerson  and  Cain  of  Cleve-  Name — It’s  Fototronic 

land,  and  Frederick  Lyman  of 
Stormer,  Lyman  and  Associates 
of  Sherman  Oaks. 

The  expansion  is  the  latest 
Btep  in  what  has  been  meteoric 
growth,  l)oth  in  size  and  stature 
since  the  Tribune  started  pub¬ 
lication  on  March  21,  1955,  with 
about  14,000  subscribers.  Circu¬ 
lation  now  exceeds  70,000.  The 
paper  is  a  member  of  the  Brush- 
Moore  Group. 


“Fototronic”  -  That’s  the  IT 

name  registered  with  the  U.S.  -400  revolutions 

Patent  Office  by  Harris-Inter-  minu  e.  *  rp  .  . 
type  Corporation  to  designate  An  operator  at  the  Fototronic 

its  new  electronic  phototype-  1 

^  one  of  480  different  characters 

The  system  is  being  manufac-  ‘o  be  exposed.  Each  can  be  set 
tured  and  marketed  by  the  com-  >n  19  different  sizes,  from  5- 
pany’s  Intertype  division.  ^2-point. 

Selection  of  the  Fototronic 
name  was  announced  by  Wil-  |j__| 
liam  L.  Hewitt,  vicepresident  I0B3I  oalCSman 
and  general  manager  of  Inter-  r^ank  Ratto  has  been  added 
type,  who  called  it  the  n^est  sales  staff  of  Ideal  Roller 

addition  to  the  family  of  ‘Foto  ^nd  Manufacturing  Co.  after 

brand  names  that  have  been  completion  of  a  training  course.  Print  MUSBUm  PISH 
associated  with  Intertype  since  jjg  out  of  the  com- 

Stockton,  Calif,  the  introduction  of  its  pioneer-  pany’s  new  ser\'ice  center  in  the  L.\haina,  Hawaii 

A  new  Goss  Headliner  unit  ing  photographic  typesetting  industrial  park  at  Burlingame,  Wanted:  .4n  old-time  printer 
fives  the  Stockton  Record  an  machine,  the  Fotosetter,  in  Calif.  '  looking  for  a  retirement  years 

sight-in-line  press  with  folders  1950.”  ’  •  job.  The  Lahaina  Restoration 

in  the  center.  Two  additional  The  Fototronic  has  built-in  Foundation  hopes  to  establish  a 

units  and  two  more  folders  are  digital  computers  for  its  print-  C|»||A|arc||in  GIVBII  printing  museum  on  the  Island 

to  be  ordered  shortly,  it  was  out  unit  and  for  each  of  its  sep-  ®  ***  of  Maui  at  the  old  printing  house 

announced.  arate  keyboard  units.  It  can  Minneapolis  at  Lahainaluna  High  School.  In- 

Already  on  order  for  a  Spring  produce  20  type  characters  per  Northwest  Mechanical  Con-  eluded  in  the  museum  would  be  a 
installation  are  two  F4  Inter-  second,  on  either  film  or  photo  ference  has  awarded  a  $500  replica  of  a  Ramage  press  of 
types  and  a  Ludlow.  The  new  paper,  equivalent  to  22  news-  scholarship  at  Dunwoody  Indus-  the  type  installed  in  the  print- 
press  additions  already  in  use  paper  lines  of  type  per  minute,  trial  Institute  here  to  Gerald  ing  house  in  1834.  The  Founda- 
Include  a  skip  slitter,  additional  Key  to  its  speed  is  a  “plasma”  Olson,  18,  who  plans  to  study  tion  is  looking  for  a  printer  to 
kngle  bars  and  rollers.  light  source  that  flashes  on  and  for  a  career  in  printing.  operate  the  working  replica. 
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HOTTEST 

■  ■  IDEA  IN 

TYPESETTING! 


Itkin  Bros.  Inc.  of  New  York 
City,  interior  decorator  and  de¬ 
signer,  is  co-ordinating  colors, 
furniture,  and  the  like;  bright, 
lively  colors  will  be  used.  New 
furniture  will  be  purchased  for 
all  departments,  and  each  execu¬ 
tive  office  will  have  carpeting. 

The  expansion  will  cost  about 
$5  million.  Plans  for  the  expan¬ 
sion  were  prepared  under  the 
guidance  of  Donald  G.  Borg, 
editor  and  publisher,  assisted 
by  his  sons,  administrative  as¬ 
sistants  Malcolm  A.  Borg  and 
Gregory  G.  Borg. 


$5  Million  More 
Invested  in  Plant 
For  Jersey  Daily 


Hackensack,  N.  J. 

When  staffers  of  the  Record 
moved  into  their  new  plant  at 
Hackensack,  N.  J.  over  the 
Labor  Day  1951  weekend,  not 
one  of  them  would  have  been 
rash  enough  to  predict  the 
cavernous  new  building  would 
be  filled  to  capacity  within  a 
half-dozen  years  and  jammed 
far  beyond  capacity  in  less  than 
a  decade. 

Yet  that’s  exactly  what  hap¬ 
pened,  as  the  staff  grew  from 
187  to  725  (including  76  part- 
timers),  As  a  result,  contractors 
have  been  engaged  in  construct¬ 
ing  a  4-story  addition  to  the 
Record’s  plant  which,  upon  com¬ 
pletion  by  early  spi.ng,  will  add 
125,000  square  feet  of  work 
space  to  the  present  building’s 
60,000  square  feet. 

The  new  structure  will  house 
all  departments  but  Business 
and  Mechanical.  The  latter  two 
will  occupy  the  first  and  second 
floors,  respectively,  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  building  after  extensive 
renovation  of  each  floor.  This  is 
how  the  new  building  will  be 


ShiHwI^in  strike 

I  by  late  February.  The  addition  is  220  feet  BUFFALO 

though  the  rear  portion  in  the  above  photo  ji^  Federal  Court  order  per- 
ress  room  terminates  short  of  the  rear  wall,  Greater  Buffalo  Press  Inc., 

rted  by  the  addition,  may  be  seen  at  lett.  .  ■  »  „  •  i- 

'  '  '  to  transfer  newspaper  printing 

tion  but  the  mail  room  will  be  work  from  an  Alabama  subsidi- 
it  of  on  the  third  floor,  which  will  ary  to  its  Dunkirk  plant, 
s,  a  also  house  a  combination  lunch  J.  Walter  Koessler,  president, 
for  and  conference  room  to  accom-  Dixie  Color  Printing  Corp.,  Syla- 
The  modate  200  people,  the  photo-  cauga,  Ala.,  requested  the  trans- 
the  engraving  operation,  a  large  fer  because  of  a  strike  which 
still  storage  room,  and  a  telephone  began  Dec.  15.  He  said  the  print- 
ited.  room.  In  addition  to  offices  for  ing  work  was  for  the  Miami 
1  be  all  Circulation  executives,  this  Herald  and  Birmingham  Newa. 
leral  floor  will  provide  for  each  home-  The  order  was  signed  by  Fed- 
well  delivery  section  its  own  private  eral  Judge  John  O.  Henderson, 
ence  *‘oom  in  which  each  man  will  Court  permission  to  transfer 
g  have  his  private  work  area  and  the  work  is  required  because  of 
locker  within  the  room.  a  preliminary  injunction  against 

Editorial  will  occupy  the  such  transfers  pending  against 
fourth  floor,  which  will  provide  Greater  Buffalo,  Dixie  and  four 

II  four  times  as  much  space  as  the  other  companies,  which  the  gov- 
present  building  and  has  been  ernment  claims  are  monopolizing 
'  designed  to  accommodate  300  the  business  of  printing  Sunday 
staffers  comfortably.  Features  newspaper  comic  supplements, 
include  a  meeting  room  for  250,  • 

a  lunchroom  for  50,  a  special  E  D  Cli<»lfiiio'Ar  nioe 
room  for  the  art  staff,  a  city  r'iCRinger  UieS 

room  with  executive  and  depart-  Everett  R.  Flickinger,  72,  as- 
mental  offices,  priv'ate  inter-  sistant  publisher  and  produc- 
view  rooms,  and  a  photo  studio  tion  manager,  of  the  Lewiston 
three  times  the  size  of  the  pres-  (Ida.)  Morning  Tribune,  died 
ent  one  and  equipped  to  process  Christmas  morning.  He  had 
color.  planned  to  retire  in  March.  Mr. 

There  will  be  a  number  of  Flickinger  began  a  Tribune  ca- 
entrances  to  the  new  153-foot  reer  of  more  than  50  years  as 
by  220-foot  structure,  elevators  a  printer’s  devil.  The  Tribune 
for  both  visitors  and  staffers,  terms  its  large  and  modem  new 
and  passageways  connecting  the  plant  an  enduring  memorial  to 
old  and  the  new’  buildings,  his  name. 


■  New  handling  systems  make  "Hot  Metal" 
the  hottest  idea  in  typesetting  today.  Its 
advantages  include  low  cost,  less  waste  and 
flexibility.  Recent  conversion  systems  add  to 
its  efficiency.  And  with  Imperial  controlling 
metal  balance . . .  "Hot  Metal"  can’t  be  beat. 
May  we  discuss  these  "Hot  Metal"  ideas  with 
you?  Write:  Imperial  Type  Metal  Company, 
Chicago  60650  •  Philadelphia  19134  •  New 
York  10007 


ARCHITECTURE  •  ENGINEERING  •  PLANNING 


was 

the 


OF  NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  SINCE  1924 

307  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60601  •  CE6-1333 
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New  Products  Division 

BEVERIDGE  PAPER  COMPANY 

705  W.  Washington  Street  •  Indianapolis  4-,  Indiana 


for  break-downs  was  reduced  22  and  proper  storage  against  the  a  driver  returns  from  a  run 
percent  and  this  year,  based  on  return  of  the  snow  season.  and  finds  at  the  console  loader 

records  for  the  first  eight  And  chain  purchases  in  July  another  truck  all  ready  for  him 

months,  a  reduction  of  61  per-  got  a  jump  on  high  prices  when  to  take  out  on  another  route, 
cent.  the  snow  began  to  make  streets  “Count  Down”  counters  tied 

The  records  system  has  paid  and  highways  slippery.  in  with  conveyor  deflectors  en- 

off.  Instead  of  repairing  a  A  tire-control  book  was  set  able  the  console  operator  to  load 
minor  defect  reported  today  up  and  original  equipment  was  trucks  at  12  ixisitions  at  once, 

by  a  driver,  other  defects  which  purchased  on  competitive  bid-  Mr.  Archer  earned  a  degree 

might  be  developing  are  cor-  ding  for  first  line  rubber.  in  a  philosophy  major  at  the 

rected  at  the  same  time  so  that  Gasoline  is  purchased  on  a  Johns  Hopkins  University  then 

the  same  vehicle  isn’t  in  the  yearly  basis,  resulting  in  a  4-  a  Doctorate  in  Sacred  Theology 

garage  the  next  day  or  a  few  cent  per  gallon  lower  cost  than  from  Westminster  Seminary, 

days  later  for  another  job.  under  non-competitive  buying.  After  four  years  in  the  Metho- 

One  of  the  early  problems  The  combing  morning  and  dist  ministry,  he  joined  the  Sun- 
which  Mr.  Archer  tackled  was  evening  circulation  of  400,347  papers  in  October,  1947,  as  man- 
tire  chains.  The  winter  over,  means  that  most  vehicles  have  ager  of  junior  carriers  and  pro¬ 
be  found  three  “mountains”  of  a  minimum  of  two  different  gressed  from  assistant  street 
tire  chains,  which  were  given  an  drivers  each  day.  sales  manager  to  his  present 

early  summer  reconditioning  Frequently,  Mr.  Archer  says,  transport  position. 


Baltimore 
Harold  E.  Archer — a  Sunday 
preacher  and  seven-day-a-week 
newspaper  executive — and  the 
A.  S.  Abell  Company,  publishers 
of  the  Sunpapers,  were  awarded 
plaques  by  the  National  Fleet 
Owner  Association  for  their  effi¬ 
cient  operation  of  41  trucks,  28 
half-ton  delivery  sedans  and  50 
passenger  cars. 


YOU  DON’T  NEED  )V:)) 

TO  SERVE  _^TEX'"-^ 
JUST  INVITE  US  IN 


We  ask  for  no  special  considerations.  A 
Beveridge  “In-Plant”  Mat  Demonstration 
is  decidedly  to  your  advantage.  Only  by 
demonstration  can  you  see  the  ease  of 
handling,  the  maximum  space  depth  re¬ 
tention  and  the  excellent  printing  results 
obtained  by  using  Beveridge  one  piece, 
Auto-Pack  Mats.  Write  and  tell  us  when  we 
can  visit  your  plant. 


For  Newspapers — 

Beveridge  Auto-Pack 
Beveridge  High  Speed 
Beveridge  Multi-Cast 


For  Syndicates — 

Beveridge  “500”  Syndicate 
Beveridge  Color- Pack 
t  Beveridge  Red  Contrast 


Harold  E.  Archer 

Mr.  Archer,  appointed  super¬ 
intendent  of  transportation  in 
May,  1961,  has  instituted  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  vehicle  repair,  pre¬ 
ventive  maintenance  and  opera¬ 
tion  which  won  him  the  award 
recently. 

He  reported  maintenance 
costs  for  the  first  half  of  1964 
were  the  lowest  for  any  half 
year  since  1959,  despite  fleet 
growth  and  keeping  trucks 
longer.  Trade-in  mileage  has 
been  increased  25  percent  .  .  . 
from  an  average  of  100,000 
miles  per  vehicle  to  125,000.  In 
addition,  savings  were  effected 
in  tire  and  fuel  purchases. 

Switching  from  contract  re¬ 
pair  and  lubrication,  the  Sun- 
papers  expanded  its  one-bay 
garage  to  three  bays  with  lifts 
and  tools  for  all  minor  and 
major  repairs;  added  a  small 
parts  department  and  increased 
office  and  driver-room  space. 

And  a  detailed  records  system 
was  set  up  for  each  vehicle  in 
the  fleet. 

A  program  of  major  overhaul 
was  begun,  then  each  unit 
placed  on  a  schedule  of  full 
check-uo  and  tune-up  every  10,- 
000  miles  for  the  trucks  and 
5,000  miles  for  the  sedans  (used 
largely  for  short-haul  street  and 
store  sales  deliveries). 

Result:  In  1963,  road  calls 
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New  Presses  Ready 
For  Rocky  Ml  News 
In  Summer  of  ’66 

A  $4.5  million  expansion  in 
l)lant  and  equipment  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  S'cwk,  a 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper  in 
Denver,  was  announced  by  Jack 
Foster,  editor,  and  Edward  W. 
Estlow,  business  manager. 

This  will  include  installation 
of  14  new  press  units,  forming 
two  presses,  each  capable  of 
printing  more  than  (Mt.OPO 
l)apers  an  hour  up  to  224  tabloid 
l)ages  and  of  producing  extensive 
color  for  editorial  and  adver¬ 
tising  material. 

Tbe  present  jjlant  will  be  ex¬ 
tended  on  two  floor  levels,  and 
by  adding  (>8, 750  square  feet  the 


area  of  working  space  will  be 
doubled.  This,  it  is  believed,  will 
accommodate  the  paper’s  needs 
for  at  least  15  years.  In  the  past 
12  years  the  number  of  employes 
grew  from  300  to  750. 

The  addition  will  include  new 
areas  for  the  press  room,  stereo¬ 
type,  jiaper  storage,  and  mail 


rooms  and  i)roduction  control 
departments,  and  a  modern  dock 
for  distribution.  The  other  de- 
l)artments  will  be  extended  in 
the  i)resent  building. 

One  feature  made  possible  by 
the  new  piesses  will  be  a  six- 
column  tabloid  format.  Depth  of 
the  i)age  will  l)e  the  same — 200 


agate  lines — but  it  will  b<  six 
columns  in  width  rather  han 
the  present  five.  Present  cir(  ula- 
tion  of  the  News  is  195.870 
daily  and  198,057  Sunday. 

Construction  will  liegin  next 
spring,  and  be  completed  in  six 
months.  The  Austin  Co.  will  be 
in  charge. 

Erection  of  the  presses  will 
be  started  by  early  1966,  as  new 
equipment  is  being  installed  in 
the  stereotype  and  mail  rooms. 

• 

Milwaukee  Journal 
Buys  Interest  in 
Offset  Print  Firm 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

A  desire  to  diversify  its  busi¬ 
ness  operations  in  the  graphic 
arts  and  communications  field 
led  the  Journal  Company  to  buy 
a  40%  interest  in  the  Perry 
Printing  Co.,  Waterloo,  Wis.,  an 
offset  printing  firm. 

Donald  B.  Abert,  Journal  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  said  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  diversification,  buying 
into  tbe  Perry  firm  gives  the 
Journal  Company  an  investment 
in  a  growing  Wisconsin  indus¬ 
try. 

“We  also  feel  the  need  of 
practical  experience  in  the 
rapidly  expanding  field  of  web 
offset  printing,”  Mr.  Abert  said. 
“Many  small  newspapers  al¬ 
ready  use  the  method.  If  larger 
papers  can  ever  adapt  the 
medium  to  their  high  speed 
operations,  we  want  to  know 
something  about  the  process.  It 
has  certain  technical  advan¬ 
tages,  including  excellent  i)ro- 
duction  of  illustrations.” 

The  Perry  firm,  which  calls 
itself  Wisconsin’s  “biggest  small 
town  printer,”  employs  more 
than  140  persons.  It  was  founded 
in  Waterloo  in  1931  by  Lawrence 
R.  Perry,  now  chairman  of  the 
board.  A  son,  Roger  L.  Perry, 
succeeded  his  father  as  presi¬ 
dent  in  1957. 

Expansion  through  the  years 
included  construction  of  a  new 
building  in  1961.  The  firm  this 
year  completed  its  third  $500,000 
expansion  program  in  a  decade. 
• 

Goss  Reassigns  2 

Two  representatives  have  been 
added  to  the  West  Coast  sales 
staff  of  the  Goss  Co.  Assigned 
to  the  Coast  are  Harry  Andree, 
a  member  of  the  Goss  Field 
Department,  and  Les  Kraft, 
East  Central  sales  territory. 
Both  representatives  will  be 
based  at  San  Francisco  office 
and  will  report  to  Neil  Burger, 
manager.  West  Coast  Sales. 


••I 


FROM  DEAD  METAL...  TO  PIG 

AUTOMATICALLY! 


Gangway  for  a  new  high  in  repigging  effi¬ 


ciency!  Here's  continuous  costing- 
pigs  per  hour.  That's  one  every  20 
seconds!  And  only  Nolan  con 
maintain  this  rate.  Pig 
casting . . .  fastest, 
easiest  ever! 

Write: 


42 
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NEW 

ViTAZIP 


(low  shade,  a  red  button  and 
warning  signals  which  flash  like 
the  fail-safe  gear  at  a  rocket 
launching. 

When  London’s  Toni  Ochil¬ 
tree,  who  handled  day  leads  dur¬ 
ing  the  NATO  conference,  was 
through  with  a  take  of  copy  it 
sped  via  the  recorder  (over 
phone  lines)  to  the  downtown 
office  into  the  hands  of  an  op¬ 
erator,  with  schedule  and  edit¬ 
ing  complete. 

The  final  communique  (which 
News  Editor  Dave  Mason  man¬ 
aged  to  get  “by  other  means” 
well  ahead  of  anybody  else)  was 
swirling  out  at  240  revolutions 
a  minute  as  Tom  batted  out  ad¬ 
ditional  takes  on  his  second  lead. 
Bernard  Veillet-Lavallee  of  the 
French  staff  sandwiched  in  his 
copy. 

All  this  kept  the  downtown 
office  telephone  line  free  and 
Day  Editor  Harvey  Hudson’s 
job  was  merely  to  make  certain 


FASTEST 
FILMING  AGENT 
FOR  NEWSPAPER 
ENGRAVINGS 


Having  trouble  meeting  tight  newspaper 
deadlines?  Then  try  VITAZIP,  Imperial's  new 
zinc  powderless  filming  agent.  It’s  faster 
than  other  products  on  the  market  today  . . . 
designed  for  speed  with  a  quality  zinc  print¬ 
ing  plate  result. 

Your  Imperial  representative  will  call  to 
demonstrate  VITAZIP,  the  newspaper  dead¬ 
line  beater  .  .  .  available  for  delivery  now. 


Pn>uUut^  PfteAA. 
ENGINEERS  •  MACHINISTS 
TRUCKMEN 'RIGGERS 

Ziiunaiei  qiuen 


55  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  N.  Y. 

JAckson  2-6105 


TYPE  METAL  COMPANY 

Chicago  60650  •  Philadelphia  19134  •  New  York  10007 
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More  than  5,000  persons  •l»i|||iiS 

toured  the  newly-constructed  Igjf  tr't  I  ffiH.tt  tlltifll 
$1,600,000  plant  of  the  Beaver  U^y  |||0||i||j 

County  Timea  in  West  Bridpre-  IHIfiimilJ 

water,  the  recent 

the 

for  more  than  an  hour 
times,  then  took  another  two 
hours  to  ins|)ect  the  plant. 
to  the  open 
dedication 
the 

speakers  were  Clifford  L.  Jones, 

Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Penn-  any  of  the  three  daily  editions 
sylvania  Department  of  Com-  ^f  the  paper, 
merce,  and  S.  W.  Calkins  of  RO-Paue  l’r«‘s« 

Uniontown,  Pa.,  president  of  the 

new’spaper.  A  variety  of  new'  mechanical 

Located  in  the  heart  of  the  e<iuipment  had  been  installed  in 
industrial  Beaver  Valley,  25  the  new'  building  prior  to  the 
miles  north  of  Pittsburgh,  the  move.  Dry  runs  had  lieen  made 
building  replaces  the  former  on  the  new  8()-page  Goss  Head- 
home  of  the  Beaver  County  liner  press  and  for  a  week  be- 
Times,  w'hose  history  dates  back  fore  the  wiuipment  was  trans- 
to  1874,  on  the  main  business  ferred  from  the  old  plant  the 
street  of  Beaver.  paper  was  printed  in  the  new 

No  factory  building  or  institu-  building, 
tional-type  structure  is  the  new  Previously,  everything  that 
home  of  the  Times.  Located  on  was  not  absolutely  essential  to 
a  5-acre  site  in  a  residential  the  operation  of  each  depart- 
area,  it  is  set  well  back  from  ment  had  been  packed  in  boxes 
the  street  and  is  landscaped  to  and  cartons  and  tagged  for  de¬ 
blend  with  its  surroundings.  Off-  livery  to  the  designated  area  of 
street  parking  is  provided  for  the  new  plant.  Furniture  and 
both  employes  of  the  newspaper  equipment  that  could  be  spared 
and  its  customers.  had  been  sent  out  for  repairs 

“M-Day”  for  the  newspaper  and  repainted  in  colors  to  har- 
climaxed  months  of  careful  and  monize  with  its  new  location, 
painstaking  planning  for  the  Each  employe  had  been  given 
move  to  the  new  building  from  a  memo  from  M.  M.  Pennock, 
the  old  plant  about  one  mile  dis-  vicepresident  and  general  man- 
tant  to  the  heart  of  the  Beaver  ager,  explaining  the  details  of 
business  district.  But  the  big  the  operation.  The  memo  was 
switch  to  the  new  site  overlook-  accompanied  by  a  drawing  of 
ing  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  the  floor  plan  so  that  the  em- 
and  Beaver  rivers  went  off  with-  ployes  would  know  w’here  their 
out  a  hitch.  The  move  was  made  respective  w'ork  area  was  lo- 
over  a  weekend  without  missing  rated  in  the  new  building. 


Bordering  the  i)ioperty  is  the  stalled  throughout  the  building, 
main  line  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  ^  large  conference  room  con- 
Lake  Erie  Railroad,  a  part  of  tains  a  table  seating  15  persons, 
the  New  York  Central  S^tem,  Adorning  one  wall  is  a  mural 
l)etween  Pittsburgh  and  Cleve-  press.  There  is  also 

land.  It  is  adjacent  to  two  main  ^  community  room  which  will 
state  highways  (Routes  51  and  be  made  available  to  local  groups 

for  meetings.  Equipment  in  the 
The  one-story,  completely  fire-  eafeteria  is  stainless  steel  and 
proof  and  air  conditioned  build-  t^g^e  are  chairs  for  60  people, 
ing  covers  an  area  206  feet  by  Three  editions,  each  covering 
120  feet.  A  lower  level  contains  ^  particular  area,  are  published 
a  new'sprint  storage  area,  83  ^jaiiy  except  Sunday  by  the 
feet  by  42  feet,  where  paper  is  jjpaver  County  Times.  Combined 
unloads!  dir^tly  ^  spur  cii-culation  of  all  editions  is  31,- 

track  of  the  P.  &  L.  E.  OOP  -pbe  paper  has  150  employes 

Brick,  concrete  block  and  more  than  700  carriers, 
steel  were  used  in  construction.  ^he  new  plant  was  built  by 
Aluminum  curtain  walls  form  t^e  Calkins  Investment  Co.,  and 
the  front  of  the  building  and  jg  jgased  to  Beaver  Newspapers 
Pennsylvania  stone  is  incorpo-  Owners  of  the  investment 

rated  into  the  design  of  the  main  j^^g  ^jjg  g^j^  three 

entrance.  A  wide  strip  of  grass,  daughters  of  S.  W.  Calkins, 
bordered  by  shrubbery,  enhances  president  of  the  publishing  com- 
the  front  of  the  structure,  which  pa^y. 
is  floodlighted  at  night.  At  each  *  ^ 

end  of  the  building  is  a  black-  ■  a 

topped  parking  lot,  with  spaces  SIX  III  UOIHpOSIII^^ 

provided  for  a  total  of  150  ve-  |foo|,|  ApDOintmentS 
hides.  Ample  room  for  future 

expansion  is  available  on  all  Raleigh,  N.C. 

four  sides  of  the  plant.  J.  Howard  Barrow  has  been 

named  composing  room  foreman 
Interior  Uecoi aliens  gf  tj,g  and  Observer  and 

Interior  walls  are  painted  in  tbe  Raleigh  Times.  The  appoint- 
shades  of  putty,  light  antique  ment,  one  of  a  number,  was 
gold,  avocado  green  and  pump-  announced  by  Frank  A.  Daniels, 
kin.  Floors  are  covered  with  president  of  the  News  and  Ob- 
wood  grain  and  cork  asphalt  sei-ver  Publishing  Co. 
tile  and  ceramic  tile  was  used  Mr.  Barrow,  who  succeeds  the 
extensively  in  restrooms  and  late  Ellis  Spear,  has  been  with 
cafeteria.  Ceilings  are  of  acous-  the  company  for  22  years,  the 
tical  paneling  with  recessed  last  three  as  night  foreman, 
fluorescent  lighting.  Other  appointments  made: 

Casement  draperies  are  an  Lloyd  D.  Hardy,  employe  since 
open-weave  fabric,  putty  in  1931,  becomes  head  of  the 
color.  Lobby  drapes  are  covered  proofreading  department; 
with  ming  tree  vinyl  fabric  and  James  D.  Pearce  takes  over 
the  rubber  tile  floor  is  mist  from  Mr.  Daniels  as  night  com- 
white.  The  counter  is  olive  posing  room  foreman;  Tommie 
green.  King  becomes  day  foreman. 

Steel  and  glass  partitions  en-  composing  room;  John  T.  Stone 
close  the  various  offices  other  is  named  assistant  night  fore- 
than  those  in  the  executive  wing,  man;  and  Edward  Isbell,  steps 
Protection  from  fire  is  provided  up  to  assistant  day  foreman. 
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V  wr  Designed  for  better 

ROLLER  GRINDER  newspaper  printing! 

•  Grinds  rubber  rollers  •  Polishes  smoothly 

*  Practical  operation 

Have  your  rollers  when  you  need  them! 


Write 

or 

phone 

collect 


liiiim 

:^|li 

Space  for  20-year 
Growth  Is  Readied 

Whittier,  Calif. 

sew  .space  and  equipment  ex¬ 
po  ted  to  meet  growth  needs  of 
the  Whittier  Daily  News  for  the 
mxt  15  to  20  years  have  been 
provided  by  a  recent  plant  ex¬ 
pansion  program. 

The  developments  lift  the 
plant  investment  above  the 
11,000,000  mark,  according  to 
Ov.ens  Whittier  Publishing  Co. 

A  pressroom,  stereotype 
foundry,  distribution  center  and 
new.sprint  storage  space  were 
added  in  the  development  of 
I  plans  worked  out  by  Leo  E. 
Owens,  chairman,  and  Mynatt 
Smith,  publisher. 

The  15,400  stiuare  feet  of 
'  added  work  space  include  room 
1  for  future  addition  of  two  more 
I  pre.ss  units.  These  would  raise 
;  the  capacity  to  96  pages. 

I  A  four-unit  Goss  fitted  with 
reels,  automatic  pasters  and 
!  two  color  cylinders  was  installed. 
The  press  was  purchased  from 
the  New  York  Times  and  had 
printed  its  Edition  West.  Orig¬ 
inally  it  was  installed  in  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune. 

The  building  addition  and 
installation  work  were  super¬ 


vised  by  Howard  Kunow,  pro¬ 
duction  manager. 

The  six-day  afternoon  News, 
founded  in  1905,  has  not  missed 
an  issue  despite  a  1958  fire  which 
leveled  its  earlier  building.  The 
paper  was  printed  elsewhere 


during  the  rebuilding  of  a  32,- 
OOO-square  foot  plant.  The  com¬ 
pany  also  operates  the  semi- 
weekly  Kast  Whittier  Review 
and  its  related  publications  in  a 
separate  plant  nearby. 

• 


Expansion  expected  to  meet 
Whittier  Daily  News  growth  needs 
for  IS  to  20  years  added  press¬ 
room,  stereo  foundry,  distribution 
center  and  newsprint  storage  area 
to  plant  rebuilt  after  1958  fire 
leveled  the  original  structure. 


This  original 
composition 
stayed  put 
in  San  Francisco 


THE  WALL  STRECT  JOURNAL 


This  repro  proof 
traveled 
to  Riverside - 
400  miles  in 
5  minutes 


—  halftones  and  all.  A  line  engraving  was  made.  The  engraving  was 
curved,  mounted  on  saddles  and  printed  in  the  normal  manner. 

The  24  pages  of  that  day’s  paper  were  all  transmitted  the  same  way. 
Thus  an  entire  satellite  edition  was  composed  in  one  city,  and  printed 
in  another.  Total  time?  Less  than  2  hours.  Distance  is  no  obstacle. 

All  this  was  made  possible  by  a  remarkable  high  resolution,  high 
speed  facsimile  transmitting  system  developed  by  Adler/Westrex. 
The  PRESSFAX  System  is  the  first  that  can  transmit  entire  pages  so 
accurately  that  halftones  received  can  be  engraved  in  line  for  letter- 
press  or  offset.  The  facsimile  is  so  much  like  the  original  that  it  takes 
a  microscope  to  tell  them  apart. 

The  PRESSFAX  System  virtually  eliminates  "jitter”  and  “gear  pat¬ 
tern.”  It  transmits  1000  lines  per  inch  (as  opposed  to  the  100  lines 
of  news  photo  transmitting  systems).  Higher  resolutions  are  also 
available.  Synchronous  motors  drive  the  heavy,  precision-made 
drums  directly,  without  gears,  and  so  smoothly  that  irregularities  of 
recording  have  a  tolerance  of  better  than  .001". 

The  PRESSFAX  System  presents  newspapers  and  magazines  with  a 
new  low-cost  way  of  operating  satellite  editions  any  distance  from 
your  composing  room.  Operation  is  completely  automatic.  Transmis¬ 
sion  is  performed  over  telephone,  video,  or  telpak  offerings. 

Newspapers  and  magazines  in  this  country,  Sweden,  and  Japan  are 
printing  satellite  editions  via  PRESSFAX.  You  can,  too.  Contact 
Adler/Westrex  Communications  Division,  Litton  Industries.  Dent. 
501 P,  One  LeFevre  Lane,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.  10802,(904)  NE  6-1620. 
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58  on  Miami  Heraid  Tour 
Study  Automation  at  Work 


As  the  first  icy  weather  of 
winter  swept  through  the  mid¬ 
west  last  month,  IBM  swept  up 
a  host  of  midwestern  news¬ 
paper  production  executives  and 
brought  them  to  Miami,  Florida, 
for  a  briefing  on  the  latest 
developments  in  computer  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try. 

Featured  player  in  IBM’s 
drama  of  progress  was  the 
M ianti  Herald's  operation  of  two 
IBM’s  proudest  models,  of  1620 
and  1640,  the  latter  being  a 
more  exotic  form  of  the  1401, 
much  in  use  for  all-purpose  data 
processing  in  industries  through¬ 
out  the  country,  and  the  former 
used  for  automatic  justification 
and  hyphenation  in  many  news¬ 
paper  plants. 

First  to  be  explained  in  full 
was  the  Herald’s  Classified  oper¬ 
ation,  using  the  IBM  1460  com¬ 
puter  to  set  type,  check  credit 
and  send  out  bills  from  informa¬ 
tion  fed  into  it  all  at  one  time 
from  the  Teletypesetting  De¬ 
partment. 

Bob  Quasha,  an  IBM  systems 
engineer,  who  has  been  closely 
associated  with  the  Herald’s 
Classified  program  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  did  the  explaining  to 
the  group. 

Freedom  for  Editor 

Willmott  Lewis,  production 
chief  at  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star,  described  the  use  of  the 
IBM  computer  at  his  paper  and 
explained  how  wire  copy  can 
be  produced  in  one  location,  sent 
by  already  justified  and  hyphen¬ 
ated  tape,  and  still  edited  by  its 
recipient  in  another  location 
before  the  tape  is  fed  into  the 
casting  machine. 

He  showed  that  the  editor 
still  can  have  perfect  freedom 
to  change  style,  add  or  delete 
and  integrate  these  changes  into 
the  material  received  on  the  tape 
within  the  computer. 

At  the  Star,  this  represents 
about  a  75%  saving  in  key¬ 
strokes. 

The  Miami  Herald’s  Photo¬ 
comp  operation  was  next  put  up 
before  the  group  for  examina¬ 
tion,  an  extensive  tour  of  the 
Herald  plant  previously  having 
given  the  group  eyewitness 
understanding  of  the  methods 
employed. 

IBM  Systems  Engineer 
Dwight  Brown,  who  has  been 
working  on  this  special  project 
at  the  Herald,  bold  how  the 
computer  can  be  used  for  pro¬ 
ducing  straight  matter  and  for 


designing  area  composition 
(placing  of  different  type  sizes 
in  different  places  on  the  posi¬ 
tives  for  pasteup  so  that  the 
pasteup  man  does  a  minimum  of 
cutting  and  po.sitioning). 

He  pointed  out  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  as  it  is  designed  requires 
less  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
operators.  It  saves  both  time  and 
money  with  its  speed  and 
efficiency. 

Miami  Herald  General  Man¬ 
ager  Alvah  H.  Chapman  Jr., 
explained  some  of  the  thinking 
behind  the  paper’s  investment 
in  this  radical  step  into  auto- 
.nation.  He  showed  the  progress 
that  had  l)een  made  and  pointed 
to  .some  of  the  indications  of 
future  breakthroughs  which  will 
further  increase  the  computer’s 
usefulness  to  the  newspaper 
industry. 

TIiom'  Pres«*nl 

Among  the  newspaper  group 
were : 

F.  Schomer,  Aurora  (Ill.) 
Beacon  News. 

W.  Strong  Jr.,  Beloit  (Wis.) 
Daily  News. 

W.  Lyke,  Chicago  Tribune. 

C.  Smith,  Chicago  Tribune. 

S.  Cook,  Chicago  Tribune. 

J.  Goldrick,  Chicago  Tribune. 

J.  Johnson,  Field  Enterprises. 

C.  Sanderson,  Field  Enter¬ 
prises. 

W.  Taney,  Field  Enterprises. 

R.  Doyle,  Lerner  Newspapers. 

R.  Kopp,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

D.  Gottlieb,  Davenport  (la.) 
Newspapers. 

H.  Prugh,  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  and  Tribune. 

J.  Olson,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press. 

J.  Thompkins,  Hammond 
(Ind.)  Times. 

I.  Baird,  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Star. 

M.  Wolman,  Madison  (Wis.) 
Newspapers. 

J.  Foy,  Huntington  (W.  Va.) 
Publishing  Co. 

G.  Faris,  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Star. 

E.  Tackett,  Indianapolis  Star. 

L.  Tallichet,  Louisville  (Ky.) 

Cotirier-Jou  mal. 

R.  Wiseman,  Louisville  Cour¬ 
ier  Journal. 

H.  Wilcot,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe  Democrat. 

E.  Simon,  Valley  Daily  News, 
Tarentum,  Pa. 

L.  Williams,  Mobile  (Ala.) 
Press-Register. 

J.  W.  Mac  Candless,  Clarion 
Herald,  New  Orleans,  La. 


E.  P.  Charlet,  Newspaper 
Printing  Company,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Willmott  Lewis,  Washington 
Evening  Star. 

R.  D.  Blum,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
.Morning  News. 

G.  Johnson,  Dallas  Times 
Herald. 

R.  Holsinger,  Fort  Worth 
Star  Telegrayn. 

J.  McCambridge,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star. 

R.  Witte,  Minneapolis  Star. 

E.  Caplinger,  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald. 

A.  E.  Rosene,  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Dispatch. 

C.  D.  Tully,  St.  Paul  Dispatch. 
W.  H.  Leopard,  Sioux  Falls 

(So.  Dak.)  Argus  Leader. 

J.  Clark,  Illinois  State  Jour- 
md,  Springfield. 

U.  Hudson,  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
Tribune. 

D.  Jones,  Tulsa  Tribune. 

R.  Lorton,  Ttdsa  Tribune. 

R.  Kennedy,  Waukegan  (Ill.) 
News-Sun. 

N.  Grevillius,  Terre  Haute 
(Ind.)  Star  &  Tribune. 

J.  Hartman,  Cincinnati  (O.) 
Post  &  Thnes-Star. 

C.  Robisch,  Cincinnati  Post 
Times-Star. 

C.  Staab,  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
W.  Nash,  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

S.  Timmerman,  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer. 

G.  Roth,  Columbus  (O.;  Dis¬ 
patch. 

J.  Tracy,  Columbus  Dispatch. 
R.  S.  Smith,  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post. 

L.  Dibolt,  Odessa  (Tex.) 
.4  merican. 

J.  Campbell,  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune. 

A.  Peterson,  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury  News. 

C.  Smith,  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Republic  Gazette. 

H.  Wilcox,  Phoenix  Republic 
Gazette. 

H.  Harte,  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Express-News. 

A1  DeBakcsy,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union  Tribune. 

• 

4  Suburban  Weeklies 
Move  To  Larger  Plant 

Cleveland 
West  Side  Newspapers  Inc., 
for  40  years  located  in  the  West 
25th-Lorain  Avenue  area,  has 
moved  to  new  offices. 

A  long-term  lease  has  been 
signed  for  a  new  million-dollar 
office  at  5510  Pearl  Road.  The 
44-year-old  publishing  corpora¬ 
tion  now  occupies  1,500  square 
feet  of  ground  floor  space  plus 
a  similar  amount  on  an  adjacent 
floor. 

Papers  in  the  group  are  the 
Parma  Times,  West  Side  News, 
Lakewood  Ledger  and  West 
Parker,  all  weeklies. 

EDITOR  Sc  PU 


Adapter  with  tape  reader  and 
control  circuitry  for  Computer 
Oriented  Photo  Unit. 


Linofilm  Photo  Unit 
Computer-Oriented 

Mergenthaier  Linotype  Com- 
jtany  has  developed  an  Adapter 
which  enables  the  Linofilm  Photo 
Unit  to  be  driven  directly  by 
comituter-generated  6,  7,  or  8- 
level  [taper  tape. 

The  Linofilm  System  of  Photo¬ 
composition  is  currently  in  use 
with  four  of  the  major  general- 
purpose  computers,  for  which 
Linofilm  programming  already 
exists.  The  growth  of  computer¬ 
ized  typesetting  has  resulted  in 
widespread  application  of  the 
systems  concept,  typified  by 
Linofilm,  in  photocomposition. 

The  modified  Photo  Unit  uti¬ 
lizes  an  Adapter  housing  elec¬ 
tronic  circuitry  and  a  tape 
leader  w'hich  is  cabled  directly 
to  the  Photo  Unit,  bypassing  the 
READ/SCAN  head.  The  Adapt¬ 
er  accepts  paper  tapes  perfo¬ 
rated  for  this  use  by  a  general- 
purpose  computer  and  operates 
the  Photo  Unit  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  .standard  15-level  Lino¬ 
film  tape.  Any  and  all  Linofilm 
typesetting  functions  can  be 
perfonned  with  this  computer 
tape. 

Application  of  the  Adapter  in 
no  way  affects  the  Photo  Unit’s 
ability  to  accept  Linofilm  Key¬ 
board-produced  tape.  This  abili¬ 
ty  of  the  Computer-Oriented 
Photo  Unit  to  accept  standard 
Linofilm  Keyboard  input  per¬ 
mits  corrections  and  alterations 
to  be  accomplished  without  go¬ 
ing  back  through  the  computer, 
a  feature  unique  with  the  Lino¬ 
film  System. 

• 

New  Press  Bought 
For  University  Daily 

Iowa  City 

The  Daily  Iowan,  University 
of  Iowa  newspaper,  will  replace 
its  1922-vintage  flat-bed  press 
with  a  rebuilt  tubular  press  this 
summer. 

The  new  press  will  print  a 
maximum  of  20  pages  at  a  rate 
of  up  to  15,000  papers  an  hour. 
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1964  NEWSPAPER 
SAFETY  WRITING  COMPETITION 


Sponsored  by  the  American  Trucking  Associations  to  recognize 
the  Nation’s  newspaper  writers’  contributions  to  traffic  safety. 

Open  to  writers  of  daily,  weekly  and  semi-weekly  newspapers 
and  wire  services  throughout  the  United  States. 

Entries  published  between  January  1,  1964,  and  December  31, 
1964,  will  be  eligible.  All  entries  must  be  postmarked  before 
January  31,  1965. 


n,ooo 

PRIZES:  $  'soo 
$  300 


FIRST  PRIZE 
SECOND  PRIZE 
THIRD  PRIZE 


In  each  of  three  categories:  Single  story /Editorial /Series. 
Nine  prizes  for  o  total  of  $5,400  |ts|  CASH. 


This  is  a  safety  writing  contest,  and  entries 
will  be  judged  on  that  basis.  No  mentions  of 
trucks  or  the  industry  or  ATA  will  influence 
the  judging,  under  the  rules.  Sponsors  are 
interested  in  highway  safety  in  general. 

PANEL  OF  JUDGES: 

CHARLES  L.  BENNETT,  Managing  Editor,  The  Daily  Oklahoman 
—  Oklahoma  City  Times 

MAC  SEBREE,  Oklahoma  Manager,  Southwest  Division, 
United  Press  International 

GEORGE  E.  GURLEY,  Managing  Editor,  The  Ada  Evening  News 


For  entry  forms  and  further  information, 

WRITE  Newspaper  Safety  Writing  Competition 

AMERICAN  TRUCKING  ASSOCIATIONS,  INC. 

1616  P  Street  Northwest,  Washington,  D.  C.  20036 


SPECIAL  PLAQUE 

Awarded  to  the  newspaper  con¬ 
ducting  the  most  effective  overall 
campaign  on  highway  safety. 


1963  WINNERS: 


Single  story,  Irving  S.  Bengelsdorf, 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times,  Miriam 
Kass,  Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  and  Jan 
Mellow,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain 
Dealer;  Editorial,  George  E.  Gurley, 
Ada  (Okla.)  Weekly  News,  N.  S. 
Hayden,  Hartwell  (Ga.)  Sun,  and 
Robert  C.  King,  Fergus  Falls  (Minn.) 
Daily  Journal;  Series,  Joy  Reese 
Shaw,  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald.  Bob 
Kelly  McGuffin,  Springfield  (Ohio) 
Daily  News  &  Sun,  and  Ray  J.  Noonan, 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- Democrat. 


V 


WINNERS  will  be  announced  in  March,  1965 


PROMOTION 


Second  Lap  Is  Free 
In  Sports  Car  Rally 


By  George  Wilt 

Because  we  all  learn  from 
experience,  the  second  annual 
anyth  injf  should  be  at  least  a 
little  bit  better  than  the  first 
time  around.  A  good  example  is 
the  second  Fall  Championship 
Auto  Rally,  sponsored  by  the 
PasHaic-Clifton  (N.  J.)  Herald- 
News  and  a  local  sports  car  club. 

A^in,  as  with  the  first  Rally, 
the  event  was  run  by  the  Herald- 
News  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  and  sports  car  club  ex¬ 
perts.  Afrain,  100  cars  (a  bipger 
field  the  second  year,  of  course) 
travelled  over  a  safe  but  tricky 
60-mile  course  through  the  heart 
of  the  paper’s  circulation  area. 
Each  car  carried  a  Herald-News 
Rally  sign. 

New  Car  Exhibit 

More  impressive  to  the  promo¬ 
tion-minded,  however,  was  an 
addition  to  the  program.  Area 
new  car  dealers  were  invited  to 
display  1965  models  at  the 
starting  line. 


UIM!  WHENMD 
htOUOie  UP  THIS 
REPOKT  ?' 


Thirty  smart  new  autos  and 
station  wagons  drew  several 
thousand  spectators  to  Passaic’s 
dowmtown  area.  Dealer  repre¬ 
sentatives,  unable  to  sell  on 
Sunday  under  state  law,  made 
the  most  of  the  day  by  pointing 
up  sales  features  and  distribut¬ 
ing  literature.  This  feature 
proved  a  highlight  of  the  “sec¬ 
ond  annual.” 

Another  new  departure  pro¬ 
vided  a  rally  section,  five  pages 
devoted  to  rally  tips  and  tactics. 
Every  dealer  exhibiting  at  the 
.starting  line  advertised  in  it  and 
the  Herald-News  reaped  close 
to  7,000  lines  of  plus  automotive 
advertising.  “Ad  proceeds  more 
than  paid  rally  expenses,”  said 
Robert  Pellet,  public  relations 
director,  “a  satisfying  way  to 
cover  the  cost  of  a  crowd- 
pleasing  community  project.” 

«  *  « 

PARTY  —  More  than  300 
new’spaperboys  celebrated 
Christmas  a  little  early  last  year 


^  ABOUT^ 
FOUR  OR  FIVE  1 
ditoCdr  Publishers] 

«  A60  y  ^ 


Birthday,  anniversary,  whatever  the  occasion,  Editor 
&  Publisher  makes  an  outstanding  gift.  Check  your 
remembrance  list  today  —  and  don't  forget  your 
own  subscription! 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City . Zone _ State . 

Company  . 

Mail  check  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  THIRD  AVE.  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y..  10022 

$6S0  m  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  tJODO 


at  a  dinner  sponsored  by  the 
Hagerstown  (Md.)  Morning 
Herald  and  Daily  Mail.  Several 
hundred  parents  shared  in  the 
18th  annual  festivities,  bringing 
total  attendance  to  more  than 
550.  Circulation  manager  Rob¬ 
ert  A.  Lewis  presented  watches 
to  44  boys  who  will  be  gradu¬ 
ating  from  high  school  in  1965, 

«  *  « 

AD  CLINIC— The  Westerly 
(R.  1.)  Sun  will  conduct  its  8th 
annual  Retail  Ad  Clinic  at  the 
Elm  Tree  Inn  in  Westerly  on 
March  10.  James  T.  McRae, 
retail  sales  manager  for  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  has  been 
booked  for  the  major  presenta¬ 
tion.  Previous  clinics,  according 
to  ad  manager  Loren  Osborn, 
have  shown  local  advertisers  how 
their  ads  come  into  being,  and 
provide  a  visual  testimonial  with 
taped  testimonials  from  success¬ 
ful  advertisers.  Leon  Williams, 
retail  ad  manager,  is  responsible 
for  much  of  the  spadework  in 
planning  the  event,  with  assist¬ 
ance  from  business  manager 
George  Utter  in  producing  the 
slide  shows. 

*  *  * 

CARTOONIST— The  Bxcffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News  has  pro¬ 
moted  its  editorial  cartoonist, 
Bruce  Shanks,  by  gathering  a 
collection  of  100  of  his  cartoons 
and  publishing  them  in  booklet 
form. 

It  «  * 

ADVERTISERS  HONORED 
— A  score  of  the  oldest  adver¬ 
tisers  on  the  Business  Review 
Page  of  the  Detroit  News  were 
honored  at  a  luncheon  marking 
the  golden  anniversary  of  the 
“Weekly  Business  Review”  page. 

An  original  advertiser  on  the 
page  50  years  ago  was  A. 
Fisher,  who  described  himself 
as  “designer  and  builder  of  spe¬ 
cial  automobile  bodies.”  This 
marks  one  of  the  early  adver¬ 
tising  efforts  of  the  Fisher  Body 
Company. 

*  «  * 

“WINDOW”— Bill  Lunsford, 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News 
public  relations  director,  and 
chairman  of  PNPA’s  Education 


LET  ATLAS  HELP  YOU 
I  MAKE  YOUR  COMMUNITY 

“FLAG  CITY,  U.S.A.” 

Do  as  hundreds  of  public- 
spirited  Newspapers  are  doing— 

Offer  the  Quality  Made, 
Specially  Priced,  Complete 

T  ATLAS  FLAG  KIT! 

3  N  b'  Fl«iq  'f  Thor  quuti'i^i.  -.t-vvert 
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2  pc  jointfd  hardwooj 
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Atlas  Flag  Corporation  of  America 

Benton,  •  Ttl;  439-2600 


and  Promotion  Committee,  !ia* 
led  a  group  of  newspaper  people 
in  producing  “Window  on  the 
World,”  a  booklet  aimed  at  at¬ 
tracting  students  to  a  news¬ 
paper  career.  The  16-page  book¬ 
let  is  primarily  aimed  at  high 
school  pupils. 

Written  by  Bart  Richards,  edi¬ 
tor  emeritus  of  the  New  Castle 
(Pa.)  News,  the  booklet  de¬ 
scribes  in  detail  the  various 
jobs  and  opportunities  available 
in  the  newspaper  business,  and 
stresses  ways  to  prepare  for  a 
newspaper  career.  In  each  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  booklet,  a  comic 
character — something  of  a  cross 
between  William  Penn  and 
Harrisburg’s  first  settler,  John 
Harris,  depicts  aspects  of  news- 
papering.  Nick  Ruggieri,  art 
director  of  the  Patriot  and  News 
and  his  staff  executed  the  draw¬ 
ings  for  the  book. 

*  «  * 

CALENDAR — The  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Star  has  distributed 
a  22-inch  long  calendar  to  ad¬ 
vertisers,  giving  temperature 
and  humidity  information  for 
the  corresponding  day  of  1964, 
department  store  sales  for  the 
same  month  of  last  year,  and 
other  information. 

• 

Track  and  Field  Meets 
Go  to  Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Two  major  international  track 
and  field  meets  have  been 
awarded  by  the  National  Ama¬ 
teur  Athletic  Union  for  sponsor¬ 
ship  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
The  first  is  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Coliseum  July  10-11,  1965,  for 
men  and  women  champions  of 
Germany,  Poland  and  the  United 
States,  with  Great  Britain  a 
later  possibility. 

The  Times  also  received  the 
USA  vs.  Soviet  Union  in  the 
Coliseum  in  1966  because  of  the 
success  of  the  1964  USA-USSR 
meet  last  July,  sponsored  by  the 
Times. 

• 

Brothers  in  the  Alley 

The  42nd  Annual  Peoria  Jour¬ 
nal  Star  Brothers’  Bowling 
tournament  has  3,626  teams  par¬ 
ticipating  from  16  states.  The 
entry  represents  a  gain  of  116 
teams  over  last  year’s  previous 
all-time  high  of  3,511  and  is  the 
fifth  straight  year  the  field  is 
over  3,000.  The  entrants  are  all 
blood  brothers. 

In  tv  Station  Joh 

Don  Shepherd,  who  at  one  time 
served  as  promotion  director  for 
Southeastern  Newspapers  at 
Augusta,  Ga.,  and  was  tv  editor 
of  the  Augusta  Chronicle,  has 
been  made  manager  of  promo¬ 
tion  services  for  WTVJ-tv, 
Miami. 
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U.  S.  Fanners  buy  more  John  Deere  farm  machinery  than  any  other  make 

If  you  need  photographs  or  information  for  your  farm  story,  telephone  or  write: 
Public  Relations  Department  •  Deere  &  Company,  Moline,  III.  •  Tel.  Area  Code  309,  792-4181 


The  Changing  Face  of  American  Agriculture 
Today,  each  American  farmer  produces  food  for  31  persons.  As  recently 
as  1960,  this  amount  was  24  persons  ...  in  1950,  15  persons  ...  in  1940, 
10  persons  ...  a  century  ago,  only  5  persons.  By  1975,  agricultural  advancements 
will  enable  each  American  farm  worker  to  produce  food  for  60  persons. 


T"' 


Newsmen  in  PR  Tell 
Why  They  Changed 

By  Richard  H.  Costa 

Asst.  Professor,  Utica  (Allege  of  Syracuse  University 


Few  former  newspapermen 
now  working  as  public  relations 
executives  would  return  to  the 
mass  media  under  any  circum¬ 
stances. 

Although  nearly  all  who  made 
the  changeover  had  at  one  time 
expected  to  make  careers  of 
newspaper  work,  they  left  the 
media  expressly  for  more  money 
or  opportunities  or  both.  Their 
hopes  have  been  realized.  The 
newsroom  refugees  have  tripled 
their  incomes  in  PR.  Most  find 
their  present  public  relations 
positions  more  stimulating  than 
previous  assignments. 

These  were  among  the  conclu¬ 
sions  drawn  from  responses  to  a 
mail  questionnaire  survey  con¬ 
ducted  by  an  eight-member  sen¬ 
ior  class  in  public  relations  re¬ 
search  at  Utica  College. 

From  $5,500  to  $16,400 

From  the  findings,  this  com¬ 
posite  of  the  newspaperman- 
tumed-PR  executive  emerged: 

He  is  45  years  old,  having 
worked  in  public  relations  for  11 
years.  A  college  graduate  with  a 
journalism  major,  he  left  a 
medium-incentive  job  as  a  news¬ 
paper  reporter  where,  earning 
$5,500  a  year,  he  had  not  reached 
the  summit  of  his  advancement 
possibilities.  When  he  decided  to 
leave  the  newspaper,  little  effort 
was  made  to  keep  him. 

He  now  earns  $16,400  annu¬ 
ally;  finds  his  work  more  satis¬ 
fying  than  the  media  provided; 
is  not  bothered  by  relative  ano¬ 
nymity  or  lack  of  a  by-line; 
experiences  somewhat  more  ten¬ 
sion  (and  of  a  different  sort) 
than  he  did  in  the  media,  but 
hastens  to  add  that  incentive  is 
high  where  he  is. 

The  “universe”  for  the  survey 
was  the  1964  directory  of  the 
Public  Relations  Society  of 
America  (PRSA).  By  selecting 
every  30th  name  among  the  4,500 
members,  a  sample  of  150  names 
was  compiled. 

More  than  two-thirds  re¬ 
sponded.  Of  the  101  replies,  68 — 
or  45  percent  of  the  sample — 
completed  the  checkoff-type  ques¬ 
tionnaire. 

None  of  the  68  withheld  an¬ 
swers,  and  they  formed  the 
basis  for  the  study. 

Thirty-three  others  reported 
no  media  experience  and,  as  re¬ 
quested,  returned  blank  ques¬ 
tionnaires.  Forty-nine  did  not 
respond. 


Form  letters  and  self-ad¬ 
dressed,  stamped  envelopes  ac¬ 
companied  the  questionnaires  in 
two  mailings  last  Nov.  15  and 
Dec.  1.  Fifty  of  the  68  replied 
to  the  initial  mailing. 

The  accompanying  letters 
stressed  the  confidentiality  of  the 
survey  and  only  a  handful  de¬ 
clined  to  fill  in  their  names  at 
the  bottom  of  the  last  page. 

Question  of  Job  Conleninient 

The  class  expressed  its  aim  in 
the  letter:  to  draw  some  conclu¬ 
sions  about  a  clear-cut  mass 
shift  of  professionals  from  the 
media  into  public  relations.  The 
questions  sought  to  uncover  evi¬ 
dence  of  job  unhappiness  and 
happiness  in  both  media  and 
PR;  relative  incentive  and  op¬ 
portunity  in  the  two  fields;  com¬ 
parative  salary;  and  those  con¬ 
ditions,  if  any,  under  which  for¬ 
mer  media  people  would  return. 

Respondents  had  most  often 
been  reporters  but  older  workers 
had  been  weekly  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers,  Washington  correspond¬ 
ents,  television  and  radio  execu¬ 
tives,  wire  service  bureau  chiefs, 
managing  editors,  columnists. 

Experience  ranged  downward 
from  30  years  (in  the  case  of  a 
radio  executive  who  left  the 
station  to  open  his  own  PR  com¬ 
pany)  to  two  years  (in  the  case 
of  a  dozen  or  so  newspaper  re¬ 
porters  who  usually  said  they 
wanted  to  get  just  enough  media 
experience  to  qualify  them  for 
public  relations  jobs). 

Few  former  newspapermen 
were  earning  in  five  figures  when 
they  switched  to  PR.  Of  the 
handful  who  did,  the  highest 
earner  was  the  aforementioned 
radio  manager  who  was  netting 
$12,000  when  he  left  the  field  in 
1955. 

Dramatic  Salary  Increases 

Dramatic  salary  increases 
were  common.  In  the  “over 
$20,000”  category — highest  re¬ 
corded  in  the  questionnaire — 
were:  a  40-year-old  industrial 
public  relations  executive  who 
left  newspaper  work  and  a  $3,- 
600  salary  10  years  ago;  the  41- 
year-old  president  of  one  of  the 
world’s  leading  PR.  counselling 
firms  who  was  earning  $4,500  as 
a  copy-editor  15  years  ago;  a 
39-year-old  short-term  newsman 
who,  even  without  a  college  de¬ 
gree,  has  never  earned  less  than 
$10,000  in  14  years  in  PR. 


The  $16,400  figured  as  the 
average  salary  among  the  re¬ 
spondents  may  be  conservative. 
Twenty  of  the  68  were  earning 
“over  $20,000,”  but  there  was 
no  way  of  knowing  how  much 
over.  A  median  figure  of  $22,500 
was  arbitrarily  assigned  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  averaging. 

Other  salary  categories: 

$18-$20,000,  six;  $15-$18,000, 
fourteen;  $10-$15,000,  twenty- 
four;  $7,500-$10,000,  four;  $5,- 
000-$7,500,  none. 

‘More  Opportunity’ 

As  expected,  more  than  half  of 
the  respondents  mentioned 
money  as  their  main  reason  for 
leaving  the  media.  About  a  third 
noted  “more  opportunity.”  There 
were  no  other  sizeable  categories 
in  this  open-end  question,  al¬ 
though  these  reasons  were  noted 
in  isolated  cases:  career  inter¬ 
rupted  by  war;  newspaper 
merged  or  folded ;  unenlightened 
publisher. 

One  ex-reporter  said  he  was 
forced  off  the  paper  when  he 
entered  politics.  Another  was 
simply  forced.  “I  was  fired”  was 
his  answer. 

About  two-thirds  said  they 
entered  media  work  with  the 
idea  of  making  it  a  career. 
A  similarly  large  majority 
acknowledged  they  might  have 
advanced  had  they  remained. 
Somewhat  fewer — about  half — 
said  the  media  made  no  effort  to 
persuade  them  not  to  leave  while 
one-third  replied  efforts  were 
made  to  keep  them. 

The  survey  gave  evidence  that 
if  a  journalistic  utopia  could  be 
arranged  some  PR  practitioners 
might  return  to  the  media.  Ten 
said  they  would  return  if  they 
could  be  publishers  of  a  solvent 
paper.  At  least  two — and  as 
many  as  four — said  they’d  re¬ 
turn:  “after  retirement”;  “if  I 
could  write  editorials  on  a  metro¬ 
politan  paper”;  “if  I  could  be 
assured  a  liberal  publisher.” 

However,  the  largest  bloc — 
nearly  half — replied  that  “under 
no  circumstances”  would  they 
leave  PR.  Ten  said  they  would 
return  “if  the  money  was  right” 
— a  scant  possibility  in  the  light 
of  their  trebled  and  quadrupled 
salaries. 

Job  Satisfaction 

Overwhelming  evidence  was 
provided  for  believing  there  is 
job  happiness  in  the  higher 
echelons  of  PR.  Forty-two  of  the 
68  said  they  receiv^  more  job 
satisfaction  in  PR  than  in  the 
media ;  only  six  said  the  reverse. 
Forty-five  said  they  were  “not 
bothered  at  all”  by  the  no-byline 
aspects  of  PR;  ten  were  “both¬ 
ered  somewhat”  but  none  was 
“bothered  a  gfreat  deal.” 

Tensions  exist  in  PR.  and  they 
were  remembered  in  the  media. 


Twenty  said  there  were  more 
tensions  in  PR;  the  same  n  imber 
said  “about  the  same  tens  ons”; 
twelve  said  “less  tension  ii.  PR" 
Six  declined  to  answer  on  the 
basis  tensions  were  of  a  dil'  erent 
kind  and  could  not  be  com.iared. 

One  former  wire  service  ditor 
summed  up:  “In  PR  you  take 
your  tensions  home  with  you.  In 
wire  service  work  you  don’t  for¬ 
get  those  days  in  the  office  after 
getting  scooped.” 

All  but  two  indicated  from 
medium  to  very-much  incentive 
in  their  PR  jobs.  The  largest 
number  —  25  —  acclaimed  “very 
much.”  One  of  the  two  who 
found  little  incentive  was  69 
years  old,  owned  his  own  com¬ 
pany,  and  admitted  he  was 
coasting  after  two  heart  attacks 
The  other  said  he’d  go  back  to 
the  media  in  a  minute  but 
couldn’t  afford  it. 

(^neral  Comments 

The  final  question — an  open- 
ender — asked  for  general  com¬ 
ments.  Many,  in  one  way  or 
other,  said  both  the  media  and 
PR  were  worthy  callings  — 
chacun  h  son  gout.  Others  elab¬ 
orated  on  the  anonymity  image 
of  the  PR  practitioner. 

This  from  a  former  radio 
newsman:  “I  feel  my  job  com¬ 
mands  more  respect  in  the  trade 
and  community ;  this  in  spite  of 
fact  my  name  was  aired  many 
times  a  day.” 

From  a  PR  counsellor:  “Re¬ 
porting  news,  hob-nobbing  with 
bigwigs,  is  a  heady  business. 
Making  news,  working  for  a 
cause  you  believe  in — even  head¬ 
ier.” 

Several  used  the  last  question 
to  editorialize  against  low  pay. 

“Until  media  starts  paying 
salaries  comparable  with  busi¬ 
ness,  there  will  be  a  continual 
drain  of  good  people  from  the 
media  to  PR.” 

“There  is  far  more  apprecia¬ 
tion  in  PR.  for  what  one  does. 
PR  management  also  is  more 
realistic  on  expense  accounts." 

Sprinkled  among  the  com¬ 
ments  were  many  pointing  up 
happy  memories  of  newspaper- 
ing  and  a  respect  for  the  field. 

A  onetime  political  writer  for 
a  midwest  metropolitan  paper, 
now  earning  $15-$18,000 — three 
times  his  salary  when  he  quit  13 
years  ago — said  he  “much  pre¬ 
fers  media  work  except  for  low 
pay  and  night  hours.” 

The  names  of  two  women  P.R. 
executives  turned  up  in  the 
sample.  One  replied  she  was  too 
busy  to  fill  out  the  questionnaire. 
The  other  did  not  answer. 

( Students  participating  in  the 
survey  work  were:  Bertha 
Romanov,  Tim  Trent,  Jerry 
Starer,  Jim  Harding,  Phil  Mor- 
rissette,  Joseph  Gerardi,  Theo¬ 
dore  Martin  and  Jim  Speirs.) 
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Granger  F.  Kenly 


Pure  Oil’s  PR  and  Ads 
In  Kenly’s  Department 

Granger  F.  Kenly  has  been 
elected  vicepresident  for  public 
relations  and  personnel  by  the 
Pure  Oil  Company.  He  also  is 
responsible  for  the  company’s 
corporate  advertising  program. 

He  joined  Pure  Oil  in  1961  as 
manager  of  the  marketing  plans 
department.  Previously  he  was 
vicepresident,  a  management 
supervisor  and  a  member  of  the 
management  operating  commit¬ 
tee  of  Needham,  Louis  and  Bror- 
by,  Chicago  advertising  agency. 
• 

Robert  F.  Carroll  Dies 
At  1*8;  PR  Executive 

Robert  F.  Carroll,  48,  senior 
vicepresident  and  director  of 
Doremus  &  Company,  died  Dec. 
29  after  a  long  illness. 

Mr.  Carroll  headed  the  public 
relations  department  of  the 
agency.  He  was  credited  with 
building  it  from  a  small  news 
service  section  into  one  of  the 
largest  offices  devoted  to  corpo¬ 
rate  public  relations  in  the 
country. 

Served  In  Air  Force 

While  at  Fordham  University 
he  was  campus  correspondent 
for  the  New  York  Times,  and 
following  graduation  he  worked 
on  the  staff  of  the  paper.  He  left 
the  Times  to  become  a  special 
agent  for  the  FBI.  He  joined  the 
Army  Air  Forces  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  World  War  II.  As  a 
bomber  pilot  with  the  15th  Air 
Force,  he  attained  the  rank  of 
captain  and  was  awarded  the 
Silver  Star,  Distinguished  Fly¬ 
ing  Cross,  Purple  Heart  with 
cluster  and  Air  Medal  with 
several  clusters. 

Following  the  war  Mr.  Car- 
roll  joined  Aero  Insurance 
Underwriters  and  then  worked 
in  the  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  before  join¬ 
ing  Doremus. 


Panelists  Named 
For  Advertising 
Day  in  W ashington 

Thomas  V.  H.  Vail,  publisher 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
has  accepted  an  invitation  to 
appear  as  a  panel  member  dur¬ 
ing  the  7th  Annual  Conference 
on  Advertising/Government  Re¬ 
lations  Feb.  2  in  Washington. 

Arthur  H.  Motley,  president 
of  Parade  Publications,  will 
serve  as  moderator.  Other  panel¬ 
ists  will  be:  Paul  Rand  Dixon, 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission ;  Bryce  Harlow, 
governmental  representative  for 
Procter  &  Gamble  Company 
Robert  E.  Lee  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission; 
Congresswoman  Catherine  May, 
R-Wash.;  Mrs.  Esther  Peterson, 
special  assistant  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  on  consumer  affairs;  Ed¬ 
ward  Sonnecken,  president  of 
the  American  Marketing  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  an  executive  of 
Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany. 

Keynote  speaker  will  be 
Charles  H.  Percy,  board  chair¬ 
man  of  Bell  and  Howell  Co. 

Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Denver  Post,  is 
program  chairman  of  the  con¬ 
ference  which  is  sponsored  by 
the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  and  the  Advertising 
Association  of  the  West. 

• 

Outstanding  Citizen 
Award  Established 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  New  Haven  Register  has 
established  an  annual  Connecti¬ 
cut  Citizen  of  the  Year  award. 

Marian  Anderson,  a  resident 
of  Danbury  for  25  years,  inter¬ 
nationally  known  as  a  singer  and 
a  promoter  of  Negro  progress, 
is  the  first  recipient  of  the 
award. 

The  Register’s  citation  of  Miss 
Anderson  was  made  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  Pictorial  gravure  magazine. 
It  salutes  the  Danbury  contralto 
as  she  moves  toward  the  end  of 
the  North  American  concert  tour 
which  will  end  her  singing 
career. 

The  Register’s  citation  in¬ 
cludes  a  medallion  which  will  be 
presented  to  Miss  Anderson.  The 
Connecticut  Citizen  of  the  Year 
will  henceforth  be  chosen  an¬ 
nually  by  the  editors  of  the  New 
Haven  Register  on  the  basis  of 
outstanding  service,  or  outstand¬ 
ing  personal  accomplishment,  by 
a  Connecticut  citizen  whose  work 
or  activity  has  reached  a  climax 
or  had  some  tangible  result  in 
public  terms  during  the  calendar 
year. 
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Boyle  Baxter 


Loy  J.  Baxter  Heads 
JWT  Public  Relations 

Loy  J.  Baxter  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Company,  it  was  announced 
by  Dan  Seymour,  president  of 
the  agency.  Mr.  Baxter,  vice- 
president  and  manager  of 
Walter  Thompson  de  Mexico  for 
the  past  four  and  one-half  years, 
assumes  the  post  held  for  21 
years  by  Joseph  E.  Boyle,  who 
retired  Dec.  31. 

Mr.  Baxter  heads  up  the 
largest  public  relations  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  advertising  agency 
business.  He  joined  JWT  as  a 
writer  in  the  Washington  office 
in  1947.  Named  manager  in 
1950,  he  remained  there  nine 
years,  establishing  standards 
and  procedures  which  provided 
service  in  the  nation’s  capital 
for  JWT  domestic  and  inter¬ 
national  clients.  While  there,  he 
taught  courses  in  advertising  at 
American  University. 

Mr.  Boyle  will  continue  his 
Public  Relations  course  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  which  he  in¬ 
augurated  there  20  years  ago. 
Bom  and  educated  in  Kansas, 
he  served  his  apprenticeship  on 
the  Emporia  Gazette  under 
William  Allen  White,  later  join¬ 
ing  the  Associated  Press.  He 
joined  JWT  in  1943. 

• 

Chas.  Wright  Retires 
From  Agency  PR  Staff 

Pittsburgh 

Charles  A.  Wright,  public  re¬ 
lations  account  executive  at 
Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  Grove  Inc., 
retired  Dec.  31. 

Mr.  Wright  received  a  master 
of  arts  degree  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania  in  1931.  He 
was  formerly  an  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  Temple 
University  and  radio  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulle¬ 
tin. 

In  1936,  he  won  a  $500  prize 
for  writing  a  radio  script  en¬ 
titled  “Salute  to  the  Modern 
Newspaper.” 

• 

McGirr  to  Calgary 

Frank  McGirr,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  director  of 
the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Province, 
has  been  named  advertising 
sales  director  of  the  Calgary 
(Alberta)  Herald. 


The  life. 
Time  and 
Fortune  of 
Henry  Luce 

For  his  major  article  on 
presslord  Henry  Luce  in 
'  the  current  Saturday  Eve- 
i  ning  Post,  POST  editor-at- 
large  John  Kohler  inter¬ 
viewed  dozens  of  present 
and  past  employees  of 
Time,  Inc.  As  a  former 
editor  of  TIME  and  LIFE, 
and  contributor  to  Sports 
Illustrated,  Kohler  knew 
what  questions  to  ask — and 
!  found  almost  everyone 
willing  to  cooperate  in  pro¬ 
viding  the  answers.  What 
j  emerges  is  an  absorbing 
1  story  of  the  man  who  start- 
!  ed  on  a  shoestring,  went  on 
to  build  a  gigantic  publish- 
I  ing  and  industrial  empire 
!  and  marry  one  of  the  most 
j  famous  women  of  our  time. 

i  Was  it  Luce  or  his  wife 
]  Clare  Booth  who  first  got 
the  idea  for  the  “picture 
magazine”  that  became 
I  LIFE? 

j  How  did  Luce  react  when 
his  staff  protested  against 
j  time’s  treatment  of  Adlai 
Stevenson? 

Why  was  Luce  so  much 
liked  by  John  F.  Kennedy? 

j  Read  the  intimate  story 
I  of  Henry  Luce’s  life  and 
magazines  in  the  January 
[  16th  issue  of  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post. 


I 
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Medicare:  Changing 
Views,  Much  Support 


Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Of  208  newspaper  editors  who 
supported  President  Johnson  in 
the  election  campai^,  90  favor 
medicare,  77  oppose  it  and  41 
are  neutral  or  undecided,  a  poll 
conducted  by  the  Independent, 
Press-Telegram  reveals. 

More  than  400  newspapers  en¬ 
dorsed  the  Johnson-Humphrey 
ticket  and  all  were  sent  question¬ 
naires  by  Ben  Zinser,  medical- 
science  editor.  He  asked  them  to 
define  their  position  on  the  pro¬ 
posal  for  hospitalization  of  the 
aged  under  Social  Security. 

The  survey  found  that  some 
newspapers  had  revised  their 
views  on  the  controversial  issue. 
The  Milwaukee  Journal,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  now  plans  to  back  medi¬ 
care,  Editor  Lindsay  Hoben 
replying: 

“The  Journal  has  opposed 
medicare  for  several  years,  but 
in  the  last  few  months  has 
gradually  moderated  its  stand.  I 
think  at  the  moment  we  feel  that 
there  is  no  other  solution  in 
sight  and,  hence,  mildly  favor 
medicare.” 

The  Kansas  City  Star  is  an¬ 
other  with  modified  views.  Ken¬ 
neth  L.  Fox,  editorial  writer, 
answered:  “When  or  if  a  bill  is 
submitted  that  stands  a  chance 
of  being  adopted,  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  probably,  will  favor 
it.” 

Most  of  the  editors,  the  survey 
showed,  made  up  their  minds 
long  ago.  The  Nashville  Tennes¬ 
sean  noted  that  it  supported 
medicare  “from  the  first.” 

The  New  York  Times,  also  in 
favor,  took  an  editorial  slap  at 
Wilbur  D.  Mills,  chairman  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  contending  he  is  “the 
chief  reason  the  country  does 
not  now  have  a  medicare  pro¬ 
gram.” 

The  survey  showed  that  very 
few  editors,  notably  in  Texas, 
supported  President  Johnson 
primarily  because  of  his  stand 
on  medicare.  The  San  Antonio 
News  said,  “We  couldn’t  buy 
Goldwater  and  we  don’t  buy 
medicare  either.” 

The  Lufkin  News  declared, 
“We  endorsed  Lyndon  Johnson 
because  he  was  a  Texan  and  we 
felt  his  election  would  be  good 
for  Texas  and  the  nation.  We 
heartily  oppose  medicare  and 
some  of  his  other  socialistic  pro¬ 
grams.” 

The  San  Antonio  Express  be¬ 
lieved  the  proposal  would  be  too 
expensive — “about  $9  per  month 
per  worker.” 

Ed  N.  Wishcamper,  managing 


editor  of  the  Abilene  Reporter- 
News,  wrote:  “We  have  editori¬ 
ally  stated  our  opposition  to 
medicare  a  number  of  times  and 
in  our  first  endorsement  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson,  noted  it  again.” 

The  executive  editor  of  the 
Orange  Leader,  J.  Cullen  Brown¬ 
ing,  commented  that  Texans  in 
the  last  election  gave  overwhelm¬ 
ing  support  to  a  constitutional 
amendment  authorizing  partici¬ 
pation  by  Texas  in  the  Kerr- 
Mills  program  of  medical  care 
for  the  aged.  This  and  other  pro¬ 
grams,  he  said,  “leaves  little  if 
any  need  in  this  state  for  the 
medicare  plan.” 

But  James  Higgins,  assistant 
editor  of  the  York  (Pa.)  Gazette, 
said  his  paper  not  only  favors 
medicare  but  would  go  even 
further:  “Not  only  for  the  aged 
but  for  all,”  he  added. 

Editor  H.  Clay  Tate  of  the 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pnntagraph 
said  that  “we  do  not  believe 
private  enterprise  has  filled  the 
need.  We  favor  some  plan.” 

In  Rochester,  Minn.,  home  of 
the  Mayo  Clinic,  Editor  Charles 
Withers,  of  the  Post-Bulletin, 
observed:  “This  newspaper  has 
always  been,  and  continues  to  be, 
strongly  opposed  to  the  medicare 
bill.  Our  endorsement  of  the 
Johnson-Humphrey  ticket  in  no 
way  sanctions  approval  of  medi¬ 
care.  In  fact,  our  endorsement 
editorial  specifically  mentioned 
that  we  considered  Mr.  Johnson 
‘wrong’  about  medicare.” 

Also  strongly  opposed  is  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  which  noted 
that  its  endorsement  editorial  of 
President  Johnson  had  stated, 
“We  believe  Mr.  Johnson  was 
wrong  in  pressing  Congress  to 
graft  a  hospitalization  plan  for 
the  aged  on  the  Social  Security 
system.  But  we  would  rather 
have  a  President  who  is  wrong 
about  medicare  than  one  who  is 
wrong  about  nuclear  warfare.” 
Later,  the  paper  contended  that 
“there  is  no  sense  in  dumping 
the  Kerr-Mills  program,  which  is 
working  well,  for  a  lesser,  more 
expensive  scheme.” 

Editor,  Frank  F.  Orr,  of  the 
Watsonville  (Calif.)  Register- 
Pajaronian  was  strongly  critical 
of  the  argument  that  medicare 
is  not  financially  feasible.  “Op¬ 
position  to  medicare  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would  pay  ex¬ 
penses  of  those  who  are  able  to 
pay  for  their  own  is  as  phony  as 
a  $3  bill,”  he  wrote.  “Social 
Security  payments  also  go  to 
people  who  aren’t  destitute.  So 
do  payments  for  private  insur¬ 
ance  of  all  kinds.  No  valid  insur¬ 


ance  plan  covers  only  the  needy, 
only  the  accident-prone  or  only 
the  illness-prone.  The  principle 
of  insurance  is  spreading  the 
risk.” 

Among  those  taking  a  wait- 
and-see  position  are  Royce 
Howes,  editorial  director  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  who  ex¬ 
plained  that  “our  support  or  op¬ 
position  would  depend  on  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  and  its 
seeming  fiscal  practicality.”  But 
he  said  he  believed  “some  form 
of  medicare  to  be  inevitable.” 

Other  comments  by  news¬ 
papers  favoring  medicare: 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer'. 
“The  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  should  face  the  facts  .  .  . 
and  should  try  to  come  up  with 
suggestions  for  a  plan  that  it 
could  live  with.” 

The  Lebanon  Valley  (N.  H.) 
News:  “There  is  a  need  for 
medicare,  although  not  of  such 
sweeping  nature  as  Social  Secur¬ 
ity.  However,  any  effort  to  water 
it  down,  to  pick  and  choose  re¬ 
cipients  of  federal  assistance, 
would  make  the  plan  as  unwork¬ 
able  as  putting  social  security 
on  a  voluntary  basis  .  .  .  While 
we  believe  there  could  be  a  medi¬ 
care  program  of  less  comprehen¬ 
sive  proportions — and  less  cost  to 
the  public — we  see  none  in  the 
offing  and  can  think  of  none. 
Therefore  we  support  a  massive 
effort.” 

The  Mitchell  (S.  D.)  Repub¬ 
lic:  “The  Daily  Republic  be¬ 
lieves  the  proposal  for  a  health 
insurance  for  aged,  tied  in  with 
the  Social  Security  program,  is 
the  least  expensive,  most  effec¬ 
tive  way  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  senior  citizens.  No  alterna¬ 
tive  proposal  yet  put  forth  has 
come  close  to  providing  the  bene¬ 
fits  for  the  amount  of  money 
involved.” 

The  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times: 
“We  have  strongly  and  consist¬ 
ently  backed  medicare  ever  since 
it  was  first  proposed.” 

The  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.) 
Morning  Journal  and  Evening 
News:  “We  have  supported  it 
for  years.” 

Others  calling  enactment  of 
medicare  include  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union,  Louisville  Courier 
Journal  and  Times,  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette,  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  and  Minneapolis  Tribune. 

Comment  against  medicare: 

The  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal:  “.  .  .  it  would 
result  in  deterioration  of  the 
quality  of  medical  service.” 

The  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer- 
Dispatch:  “The  Kerr-Mills  Law 
provides  help  for  those  who  need 
it.  Why  tax  all  working  people 
to  help  out  Rocky  or  Bob  Ken¬ 
nedy  with  hospital  bills?" 

The  Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen- 
Journal:  “.  .  .  doubts  the  wisdom 


of  mixing  it  with  Social  Locur- 
ity.” 

The  Hobbs  (N.  M.)  Newt- 
Stcn:  “We’re  against  it  be-  auM 
we  feel  such  blanket  operation 
for  the  rich  and  poor  alise  it 
inefficient  and  unnecessary.” 

Neutral  or  undecided: 

El  Paso  (Tex.)  Herald-Post: 
We  have  taken  no  position  on 
medicare,  our  position  having 
been  that  the  subject  is  one  that 
should  be  fully  discussed  in  order 
that  public  opinion  can  rest  on 
some  firm  foundation.” 

The  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard-Times:  “We  are  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  contents  of  the  new 
bill  in  the  next  Congress  before 
we  decide  to  support  or  op})ose 
it.” 

The  Honolulu  Advertiser:  “We 
will  decide  after  seeing  what 
kind  of  a  bill  comes  up  this 
time.” 

The  Anadarko  (Okla.)  Newt 
and  the  Los  Gatos  (Calif.) 
Times-Observer  said  they  prob¬ 
ably  would  support  the  meas¬ 
ure  later. 

• 

Editor  Unhurt  as 
Car  Enters  Office 

Turlock,  Calif. 

Lowell  Jessen,  editor  and  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Turlock  Jour¬ 
nal,  escaped  injury  when  an 
auto  plunged  into  the  window 
of  his  office. 

Mr.  Jessen  was  thankful  a 
window  support  caught  against 
a  studding  16  inches  inside  the 
Journal  wall  and  held.  He  was 
distressed  because  the  episode 
occurred  10  minutes  too  late 
for  that  day’s  edition. 

When  the  dust  settled  —  the 
editor  and  two  women  motorists 
were  unhurt  —  onlookers  raised 
a  joshing  cry  that  “somebc^y 
got  mad  at  the  editor.”  The  in¬ 
cident  occurred  as  the  editor 
was  reading  about  a  San  Dieg^ 
earthquake. 

• 

Copley  Retirement 
Program  Boosted 

La  Jolla,  Calif. 

Improved  benefits  for  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Copley  Press  Inc.; 
Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co., 
Southern  California  Associated 
Newspapers  and  San  Pedro 
Printing  and  Publishing  Co.  was 
announced  by  James  C.  Copley, 
head  of  these  newspaper  organ¬ 
izations. 

Past  service  benefits  are  be¬ 
ing  re-computed  in  a  move 
which  will  provide  substantial 
increases  for  most  participants. 
Future  service  benefits  will  be 
on  a  1.15  percent  of  compensa¬ 
tion  each  year  after  Jan.  1, 
1964,  it  also  was  announced. 

The  former  rate  was  1  per¬ 
cent.  The  plan  is  now  10  years 
old. 
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students  to  know  that  profes¬ 
sional  people  are  human  and 
warm,  and  are  not  inaccessible,” 

J  &  B  Department, 

Not  Communications 

Northridge,  Calif. 

San  Fernando  Valley  State 
College  will  have  a  Journalism 
and  Broadcasting  Department  in 
196.')-66  after  having  had  a  Com¬ 
munications  Department  for  one 
year. 

“We’ve  found  that  the  term 
‘communications’  is  too  vague,” 
said  Erling  H.  Erlandson,  de¬ 
partment  chairman. 

Valley  State’s  journalism  pro¬ 
gram,  which  began  in  1958,  has 
130  majors  this  semester.  The 
program  has  15  rooms  in  Sierra 
Hall,  a  $6.5  million  classroom 
building.  The  broadcasting  pro¬ 
gram  has  four  rooms  in  the 
Speech-Drama  Building. 

Mr.  Erlandson  has  been 
awarded  a  Fulbright  grant  to 
teach  journalism  at  Catholic 
University  in  Santiago,  Chile, 
starting  in  June. 

! ‘George  Starr  La8lier 
;Living  Legacy’  Planned 

^  An  endowTnent  of  $5,000  has 
■been  made  by  the  daughters  — 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Siddons  Lasher 
Rodgers  and  Mrs.  Mary  Eliza¬ 
beth  Barnette  —  of  the  late  Pro- 
lessor  George  Starr  Lasher, 
founder  of  the  School  of  Jour- 


session,  is  negotiating  for  a  job 
with  the  Associated  Press  after 
he  leaves  school. 

nalism  at  Ohio  University. 

To  be  known  as  the  George 
Starr  Lasher  Living  Legacy,  the 
endowTnent  will  enable  a  senior 
journalism  student  to  make  a 
trip  to  New  York  annually. 

The  idea  is  to  underline  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lasher’s  beliefs  that  in¬ 
dividuals  “learn  by  doing.”  The 
trip  to  New  York  is  also  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  the  selected 
student  with  some  cultural  ex¬ 
perience  previously  unavailable 
to  him  or  her. 

• 

Guild  Scliolarnhip  Plan: 
To  College  on  13  Cents 

Part  of  a  wage  increase  to 
employes  of  the  New  York 
Times  will  enable  selected  sons  , 
and  daughters  of  staff  members  i 
to  get  a  college  education.  The  , 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York  j 
has  approved  a  plan  to  “divert 
13  cents  from  a  $4.13  package  I 
increase  into  a  special  scholar-  ^ 
ship  fund. 

The  Times  unit  has  set  up  a 
committee  which  will  grant  five  ; 
four-year  scholarships  of  $2,000 
each  —  $500  per  year  to  each  j 
winner.  Recipients  will  be  .se-  ! 
lected  on  the  basis  of  “ability  I 
and  need.”  ' 

Plans  for  similar  scholarships  ' 
are  being  discussed  in  the  New  I 
York  Post  unit  of  the  Guild. 


1964  Public  Service  Awards 

IVatioiial  Association  of  Independent  Insurers 

General  Press 

James  I*.  Bennett,  Los  Anfjele.s  Herald-Exaininer 
Insurance  Trade  Press 


John  C.  Burridge,  National  Underwriter 
Citations  for  Excellence 


Zeke  Scher,  Denver  (Colo.)  Post 
Frank  Beckman,  Detroit  Free  I’ress 
Steve  Mitchell,  Augusta  (Ca. )  Chronicle-Herald 


John  C.  Burrld9e  (left)  and  James  P.  Bennett  (right)  receive 
plaques  and  $500  checks  from  General  Manager  Vestal  Lemmon  at 
NAH's  annual  meeting  in  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Purpose 

The  NAIL  the  world's  largest  insurance  trade  association, 
established  its  Public  Service  Awards  to  recognize  top-flight 
insurance  reporting  and  writing  which  contribute  to  public 
understanding  of  tbe  property  and  casualty  insurance  industry. 
They  are  intended  to  encourage  research  and  penetrating  writ¬ 
ing  on  insurance  subjects  of  vital  interest  to  the  insured  and 
insurer. 

The  awards  are  made  annually  when  warranted,  one  to  the 
insurance  trade  press  and  one  to  the  general  press.  F.arh  winner 
receives  a  $500  check  and  a  plaque. 

1963  Winners: 

General  Press;  New  York  Daily  News  (Joseph  Martin, 
Leonard  Scandur  and  Theo  Wilson). 

Miami  (Fla.)  News  (Bill  Baggs,  Sanford 
Schnier  and  Haines  Colbert). 

Trade  Press:  Kmanuel  Levy,  Insurance  Advocate 

1962  Winners: 

General  Press:  Harry  Snook,  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer 
Trade  Press:  Roger  Kenney,  U.  S.  Investor 

1965  Contest 

F.ntries  can  consist  of  one  or  more  articles,  editorials  or  ed¬ 
itorial  cartoons  pertaining  to  subjects  in  the  property  and 
casualty  field.  They  must  be  published  between  Sept.  1,  1964 
and  Aug.  31,  1965.  Closing  date  for  entries  is  midnight  Sept. 
15,  1965.  For  further  information  write: 

Roger  Dove,  Public  Relations  Director 

National  Association  of 
Independent  Insurers 

_ .‘JO  We^l  Monrw  Street,  Chicago,  III.  60603 _ 
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SYNDICATES 


New  Color  Cartoon 
Explores  Universe 

Bv  Rav  Erwin 


The  first  new  feature  to  be 
distributed  to  newspapers  by  a 
new  syndicate  is  a  four-color 
cartoon  for  Sunday  papers  on 
scientific  themes. 

The  cartoon:  “Exploring  Our 
Universe.” 

The  authors:  Paul  Ringler 
and  L.  E.  Lewis. 

The  format:  Four-color  tab¬ 
loid  half  page  once  weekly. 

The  distributor:  OK  Features, 
Box  1619,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
73101. 


OK  Features  are  marketed  by 
the  OPUBCO  Syndicate,  recent¬ 
ly  formed  by  the  Oklahoma  City 
Publishing  Company  with  M.  J. 
McCombs  as  sales  manager 
(E&P,  Dec.  19,  1964,  page  40). 

Appeals  to  Youth 

“Exploring  Our  Universe,” 
described  by  the  syndicate  as 
a  new  concept  in  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  reading,  is  designed  to 
stimulate  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion  toward  more  active  use  of 
the  newspaper. 

This  four-color  comic  panel 
made  its  debut  Aug.  9,  1964. 
It  was  introduced  by  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  school  system  as  a 
plan  to  provide  illustrated  sci¬ 
ence  lessons  for  the  more  than 
300,000  families  subscribing  to 
the  Sunday  Oklahoman.  The 
cartoon  strip  is  keyed  and  used 
with  the  actual  curriculum  in 
Oklahoma  City  schools.  With  or 
without  a  school  tie-in.  readers 
are  expected  to  find  “Exploring 
Our  Universe”  both  fun  and 
educational.  Teachers  have  given 
the  feature  their  appiwal. 

The  authors  are  Paul  Ringler, 
a  graduate  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Art  Institute,  and  a  commercial 
and  television  art  teacher,  and 
L.  E.  Lewis,  elementary  science 
consultant  author,  and  televi¬ 
sion  science  teacher. 

Here’s  what  the  co-authors 
had  to  say  of  their  new  fea¬ 
ture: 

Rapid  Discoveries 

“With  rapid  discoveries  in 
science  and  with  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  new  concepts,  the  series 
offers  parents  a  way  to  keep 
abreast  of  what  their  children 
are  learning  in  their  science 
lessons. 

“  ‘Exploring  Our  Universe,’ 
as  it  appears  in  the  newspaper, 
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offers  a  way  to  get  highly  illus¬ 
trated  science  material  into  the 
hands  of  students. 

“Since  this  comic  strip  was 
first  introduced,  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  more  than  3,500  letters 
from  teachers,  principals,  and 
college  professors  praising  this 
new  visual  method  for  class¬ 
room  teaching.” 

OK  Features  can  provide 
“Living  Textbook”  tochers 
guides  and  also  scrapbooks  for 
teachers  and  students  who  keep 
a  permanent  record  of  the  sci¬ 
ence  series.  They  are  imprinted 
with  your  newspaper’s  name. 
The  guide  offers  a  reference  to 
teachers  who  use  the  Sunday 
panel  as  a  part  of  their  regular 
science  teaching  curriculum. 

‘Box  Office’ 

“Science  is  ‘box  office’  with 
today’s  youngsters,”  said  Mr. 
McCombs,  the  syndicate  sales 
manager.  “In  school  and  out, 
authentic  science  information — 
especially  when  cleverly  pre¬ 
sented — ^just  can’t  miss  in  at¬ 
tracting  the  fascinated  attention 
and  interest  of  young  readers. 

“Almost  every  metropolitan 
school  system  has  developed  a 
‘growth  of  concepts’  science  cur¬ 
riculum  to  be  taught  in  elemen¬ 
tary  schools.  This  has  created 
a  demand  for  better  visual  ma¬ 
terials  to  help  in  this  fun-leam- 
ing  of  sound  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge.  Subject  matter  of  the  fea¬ 
ture  closely  parallels  the  actual 
school  courses  youngsters  are 
studying. 

“Officials  in  one  city  school 
system  have  told  us  it  was  worth 
$100,000  a  year  in  visual  aids 
for  their  education  television 
teaching.  Each  comic  color  pic¬ 
ture  is  of  tremendous  value  to 
the  elementary  classroom  teach¬ 
er.” 

«  4t  * 

James  H.  Winchester  of 
Pleasantville,  N.  Y.,  writer  for 
King  Features  Syndicate,  has 
received  an  honorable  mention 
in  the  1964  Sherman  Fairchild 
International  Air  Safety  Writ¬ 
ing  Awards,  the  Flight  Safety 
Foundation  announced.  Mr.  Win¬ 
chester  was  cited  for  an  “excep¬ 
tionally  comprehensive”  special 
series  distributed  by  King  Fea¬ 
tures  and  Central  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  entitled,  “The  Ceaseless 
Search  for  Greater  Air  Safety.” 
He  received  a  cash  honorarium 
of  $250,  and  a  scroll. 


Robert  E.  Molyneux 


Molyneux  Heads 
NEA  Comic  Art 

The  appointment  of  Robert  E. 
Molyneux  to  the  post  of  director 
of  comic  art  for  Newspaper  En¬ 
terprise  Association  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Boyd  Lewis,  pres¬ 
ident  and  editor. 

He  succeeds  Ernest  L.  (East) 
Lynn,  68,  who  retired  after  41 
years  with  NEA.  Mr.  Lynn  was 
vicepresident  and  feature  direc¬ 
tor  at  his  retirement. 

Mr.  Molyneux,  47,  a  veteran 
Scripps-Howard  newsman, 
joined  NEA  a  year  ago  to  un¬ 
derstudy  his  new  post.  He  was 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press  and  just 
prior  to  joining  NEA  had  been 
wire  editor  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspaper  Alliance  in 
Washington.  He  started  work  in 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  after  he  was 
graduated  from  Alfred  Uni¬ 
versity. 

In  his  new  post  based  in  the 
Cleveland  office  he  will  direct 
the  development  and  production 
of  NEA’s  15  daily  strips  and 
gag  panels  and  18  Sunday 
comics. 

Mr.  Molyneux  was  commis¬ 
sioned  after  enlisted  seiwice  in 
World  War  II,  serving  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  He  is  a  retired  colonel  in 
the  U.S.  Army  Reserv'e.  An  avid 
reader,  fisherman  and  conserva¬ 
tionist,  he  has  reviewed  hun¬ 
dreds  of  books. 

*  *  * 

William  Pahlmann,  Fellow  of 
the  American  Institute  of  In¬ 
terior  Designers,  who  writes  the 
interior  design  column,  “A  Mat¬ 
ter  of  Taste,”  for  the  Hall  Syn¬ 
dicate,  was  given  a  citation  by 
Institutions  Magazine  at  the  op¬ 
ening  of  the  Chicago  Furniture 
Mart  for  his  interior  designs 
for  the  new  President  Hotel, 
Hong  Kong. 


^Gold  Coast’ 


‘?Y^ 


Society  Reports 
From  Florida 

A  society  column  from  the 
Gold  Coast  of  Florida  —  keyed 
to  a  certain  area  —  will  bo  dis¬ 
tributed  for  use  from  one  to 
four  times  during  the  winter 
season. 

The  column:  “The  Gold  Coast 
Report.” 

'The  columnist:  Bernard 
O’Brien. 

The  format:  750  to  1,000 
words. 

The  release:  Any  designated 
time  until  May  1. 

The  syndicate:  Bernard 
O’Brien,  P.  O.  Box  824,  Holly¬ 
wood,  Fla. 

Mr.  O’Brien  is  a  veteran  Flor¬ 
ida,  Illinois  and  Indiana  news¬ 
paperman.  For  several  years  he 
has  been  furnishing  seasonal 
weekly  columns  to  metropolitan 
newspapers  in  the  north.  His 
personalized  society  colunms  are 
composed  of  local  names  for  the 
communities  where  they  appear, 
and  cover  the  Gold  Coast  — 
Palm  Beach  to  Miami. 

Mid-season  columns  on  the 
two  Florida  social  register-type 
publications  will  be  offered  and 
these,  too,  will  be  personalized 
for  newspapers. 

The  idea  of  writing  from  one 
to  four  columns  during  the  sea¬ 
son  was  decided  after  numerous 
replies  from  major  newspapers 
pointed  out  space  problems.  Pic¬ 
tures  can  be  furnished  with  the 
columns. 

Newspapers  using  Mr. 
O’Brien’s  by-lined  columns  in 
the  past  are  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News,  Detroit  Free  Press,  Chi¬ 
cago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times,  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Sunday  Star,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer,  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Blade  and  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star.  In  addition,  Mr. 
O’Brien  furnishes  numerous 
items  for  Rex  North’s  personal¬ 
ity  column  in  the  London  Mir¬ 
ror. 

*  *  * 

Name  Frank  Gibiiey 
To  Syndicate  Post 

Chicago 

Frank  B.  Gibney,  longtime 
Time  magazine  correspondent, 
has  been  appointed  editorial  ad¬ 
visor  and  national  correspondent 
to  the  Publishers  Newspaper 
Syndicate,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  by  Marshall  Field, 
chairman  of  Field  Enterprises. 

Although  Mr.  Gibney  will  be 
based  in  New  York  he  will 
travel  to  cover  national  affairs 
for  the  syndicate’s  clients. 
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Stamp  Column 
Spans  Nation 

An  authority  on  stamps  is 
\mtlnff  a  weekly  column  on  the 
popular  subject  for  about  20 
newspapers  from  New  York  to 
California. 

TI:e  writer  is  Gustav  Detjen 
Jr.  The  column  is  distributed  by 
the  Detjen  Philatelic  News  Serv¬ 
ice,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y.  12569. 

Mr.  Detjen  started  his  column 
for  a  local  newspaper  in  1960, 
after  havinp  been  ^itor  of  the 
Dutchess  Philatelic  News,  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Dutchess  County 
(N.Y.)  Philatelic  Society,  for  a 
number  of  years.  His  main  in¬ 
terest  was  to  arouse  additional 
interest  in  the  hobby  of  stamp 
collecting,  which  he  achieved. 
He  also  was  connected  with 
Stamp  World,  a  magazine  which 
later  suspended. 

.4clive  Authority 

The  columnist  is  an  active 
leader  in  a  number  of  stamp  ex¬ 
hibitions  and  is  now  president  of 
the  Ferrary  Society  of  Pleasant 
Valley,  N.Y.  He  is  a  manufac¬ 
turer  there  and  writing  about 
stamps  is  his  sideline. 

Gustav  Detjen  Jr.  was  born 
in  Germany  (1905),  came  to  the 
U.S.  (1926),  and  became  a  U.S. 
citizen  (1932).  He  and  his  wife, 
the  former  Marion  Louise  Kirby, 
have  four  children.  He  is  listed 
in  “Who’s  Who  in  New  York,” 
“Who’s  Who  in  the  East,” 
“Who’s  Who  in  Commerce  &  In¬ 
dustry',”  “Who’s  Who  in  Amer¬ 
ica,”  “Dictionary  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Biography,”  and  “Poor’s 
Register.” 

He  l>egan  collecting  stamps  as 
a  school  boy.  He  is  now  a  mem¬ 
ber  or  leader  in  about  a  dozen 
national  philatelic  societies. 

*  *  * 

Pattern  Service 
In  Fashion  Show 
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King  Features  Syndicate  Pat- 
Item  Service  receiv^  an  unprec¬ 
edented  honor  when  the  New 
York  Couture  Group  held  its 
44th  semi-annual  National  Press 
Week  in  New  York  the  week  of 
Jan.  4  to  8.  For  its  fashion  show, 
vhich  climaxed  a  week  of  style¬ 
setting  fashion  openings,  the 
linger  Company  selected  the 
KFS  Pattern  Service  to  provide 
all  18  original  designs  and  to 
produce  the  show  at  a  luncheon 
n  the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the 
Hotel  Pierre  on  Jan.  8. 

This  was  the  first  time  in  the 
2-year  history  of  the  Couture 
Iroup  that  a  pattern  service  has 
aeen  selected  to  showcase  the 
seasonal  styles  in  this  way.  Dur¬ 


ing  its  National  Press  Week, 
the  New  York  Couture  Group 
plays  host  to  newspaper  fashion 
editors  and  ^v^iters  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  door 
prize  at  the  Jan.  8  Singer  af¬ 
fair  was  a  1965  Renault  sedan. 

KFS  Patterns  are  produced 
by  Reader  Mail  Inc. 

♦  ♦  « 

Battle  for  Mind 
Is  Luhell  Title 

Samuel  Lubell,  coast-to-coast 
question-asker  who  pounds  pave¬ 
ments,  rings  doorbells,  and  leans 
on  farm  fences  to  discover  the 
significant  trends  and  changes 
in  the  ever-shifting  current  of 
America’s  “grass-roots”  think¬ 
ing,  has  conceived  a  new  column, 
the  title  of  which  will  be  “Battle 
for  Your  Mind.” 

Long  convinced  that  statistics, 
slogans,  labels,  image-making 
and  various  other  theatricals  are 
being  used  in  politics,  labor, 
business  and  industry  to  manipu¬ 
late  and  perhaps  mislead  the 
public,  Mr.  Lubell  will  produce  a 
once-a-week  column  that  will 
“lay  bare  the  efforts  going  on 
to  direct  the  public’s  thinking 
and  feeling.” 

“I  don’t  intend  to  set  myself 
up  as  a  pundit  with  solutions  to 
all  of  our  problems,”  Mr.  Lubell 
said,  “nor  to  favor  any  political 
viewpoint.  My  aim  will  be  to 
apply  a  kind  of  pure-food-and- 
drug  approach  to  public  issues, 
pointing  out  the  tricks  of  con¬ 
fusion,  distortion  and  deception 
being  practiced  wherever  I  find 
them  and  in  doing  so  present  a 
clearer  definition  of  what  is  at 
stake.” 


Market  Research 

All  of  the  “Battle  for  Your 
Mind”  columns,  however,  will 
not  be  political  or  necessarily 
serious.  For  a  change  of  pace 
Mr.  Lubell  will  report  findings 
on  market  research;  why,  for 
instance,  people  drive  themselves 
frantic  growing  prrass.  Or  he 
might  probe  the  motivations  be¬ 
hind  any  new  fad  or  popular 
craze.  Other  columns  might  poke 
a  piercing  finger  at  the  practices 
of  the  opinion-making  and  mind- 
tinkering  industry,  from  efforts 
at  bamboozling  people  to  the 
adequacy  of  devices  used  to 
measure  public  opinion,  as  with 
tv  ratings. 

Wherever  possible,  the  col¬ 
umns  will  be  directed  at  specific 
confusions  on  the  part  of  the 
public  that  show  up  in  his  inter¬ 
viewing.  Thus  he  will  be  able  to 
dramatize  and  humanize  his 
points  with  revealing  anecdotes 
and  quotes  fom  the  man-in-the- 
street,  the  farmer,  the  union 
member,  the  banker,  the  busi¬ 
ness  leader,  the  local  merchant. 
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Books  Of  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 


Book  Review  Index,  a  monthly  I 
guide  to  reviews  appearing  in  | 
more  than  400  review  media,  in-  ' 
eluding  Editor  &  Publisher, 
liegins  publication  this  month 
(Gale  Research  Co.,  2200  Book 
'Tower,  Detroit  26,  Mich.  $24 
per  year).  The  Index  will  cover  , 
each  year  an  estimated  7,500 
books  as  they  are  evaluated  in 
about  15,000  reviews. 

Herbert  A.  Kenney,  arts  and  i 
liook  editor,  Boston  (Mass.)  j 
Globe,  a  former  night  city  editor 
of  the  Boston  Post,  is  the  author  | 
of  a  book  of  poetry,  “Twelve  ' 
Birds”  (University  of  Massa-  i 
chusetts  Press,  Amherst).  An-  | 
other  book  of  his  poetry,  “Sub¬ 
urban  Man,”  will  be  published 
this  year  by  Monastine  Press, 
New  York,  which  is  operated 
by  Cliff  Laube,  former  national 
news  editor.  New  York  Times. 

Sydney  Omarr,  astrology  col¬ 
umnist  for  General  Features 
Corporation,  is  the  author  of 
“My  World  of  Astrology” 
(Fleet.  February.  Illustrated. 
$5.95). 

Virginias  Dabney,  Pulitzer  ' 
Prize-winning  editor  of  the  | 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dis-  i 
patch,  has  written  the  foreword 
to  a  fine  picture  tribute  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  “The 
Face  of  Virginia”  (By  A. 
Aubrey  Bodine.  Bodine  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  31  S.  Frederick  St.,  Balti-  ' 
more,  Md.  21202.  Large  format. 
176  pages.  $15).  Mr.  Bodine, 
who  has  been  taking  pictures  for 
the  Baltimore  Sunday  Sun  for 
35  years,  is  a  Fellow  of  the  i 
National  Press  Photographers 
and  of  the  Photographic  Society 
of  America. 

Fleet  Publishing  Corporation 
has  engaged  Gerald  Gross,  edi¬ 
tor  of  “Editors  on  Editing”  and 
“Publishers  on  Publishing,”  to 
gather  material  and  edit  a  new  i 
i)ook,  “The  Responsibility  of  the  : 
Press.”  Mr.  Gross  is  presently  , 
engaged  in  putting  together  a 
list  of  potential  contributors  to 
this  volume,  which  will  aim  at 
as.sembling  a  set  of  definitive 
criteria  of  responsibility  report¬ 
ing,  editing,  and  publishing 
during  this  period  of  self-ques¬ 
tioning  by  the  American  press  , 
and  allied  industries.  Those  who 
wish  to  make  suggestions  are 
requested  to  write  to  Mr.  Gross, 
in  care  of  Fleet  Publishing  : 
Corp.,  230  Park  Ave.,  New 
York  17,  N.  Y.  He  is  interested 
in  learning  of  already  published 
material,  and  new  contributions. . 
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FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
MARY  McGRORY 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


KENNETH  L.  DIXON 
INEZ  ROBB 
ROBERT  C.  RUARK 
RICHARD  STARNES 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advice 

WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Investor 

MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 

DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 

STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 

AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modem  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LIHLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 

“THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK" 

MUTUAL  FUNDS — 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  «  SUNDAY 


COMIC  STRIPS 


ABBIE  AN'  SUTS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 


PANELS 


ALL  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW  D/S 
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IPI  DIRECTOR  SAYS: 


World’s  Press  Needs 
Better  Public  Image 


Zurich 

The  International  Press  In¬ 
stitute  warns  that  statutory 
press  councils  and  repressive 
laws  to  discipline  newspapers 
pose  a  new  threat  to  journalistic 
freedom. 

IPI  director  Per  Monsen  of 
Norway,  in  his  annual  surv’ey 
of  press  freedom,  called  on 
newspapers  to  improve  their 
public  ima^e. 

He  said  that  failure  to  do  so 
could  lead  to  a  loss  of  press 
freedom  as  we  know  it  today. 

Mr.  Monsen  noted  that  the 
Warren  Report  which  criticized 
press  behavior  after  the  assassi¬ 
nation  of  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  pinpointed  the  problem 
of  combining:  free  access  to  news 
and  accurate  reporting  with 
mass  coverage. 

On  the  positive  side,  his  re¬ 
port  hailed  the  North  American 
countries.  Western  Europe,  Ja¬ 
pan,  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
as  bastions  of  press  freedom. 
Africa  and  Asia  were  listed  as 
the  main  trouble  spots  today. 

The  free  press  in  Africa  and 
.\sia,  the  rejwrt  said,  has  fought 
back  against  restrictions  in  a 
battle  that  was  defensive  but 
not  entirely  unsuccessful. 

New  Pattern  Emerging 

IPI  warned  that  a  new  pat¬ 
tern  of  attempts  to  suppress 
press  freedom  was  emerging 
through  the  introduction  of  re¬ 
pressive  laws  to  discipline  news¬ 
papers. 

“Taking  alleged  misbehavior 
and  irresponsibility  of  certain 
sections  of  the  press  as  a  pre¬ 
text,”  IPI  said,  “governments 
as  far  apart  politically  and  geo¬ 
graphically  as  Ceylon,  South 
Africa,  Nigeria  and  South  Ko¬ 
rea,  have  used  or  planned  to 
use  this  formula  to  silence  criti¬ 
cism  and  to  muzzle  freedom  of 
expression.” 

The  report  praised  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  press  fought 
back  in  South  Korea,  it  said  the 
new  laws  had  to  be  shelved;  in 
Ceylon  thev  became  an  election 
issue;  in  South  Africa  English 
speaking  newspapers  had  re¬ 
fused  to  be  intimidated  and  in 
Nigeria  the  government  may  be 
reluctant  to  use  its  powers. 

Outrageous  Case 

The  report  said  the  most  out¬ 
rageous  suppression  of  press 
freedom  of  the  year  was  the 
closing  in  Southern  Rhodesia  of 
the  Salisbury  Daily  News,  “the 


only  spokesman  for  the  African 
majority  population.” 

The  IPI  said  that  the  indus¬ 
trialized  and  developed  countries 
of  North  America  and  Western 
Europe,  Japan,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  have  remained 
bastions  of  press  freedom,  but 
warned : 

“All  these  countries,  especial¬ 
ly  the  United  States,  face  a 
question  which  has  to  be  an¬ 
swered  by  the  press  if  free  ac¬ 
cess  to  news  and  accurate  re¬ 
porting  is  to  be  maintained: 
what  to  do  about  confusion 
caused  by  the  mass  coverage 
of  important  events  by  news¬ 
papers  and  other  mass  media. 

“The  Warren  Report  .serious¬ 
ly  criticized  press  behavior  after 
the  a.s.sassination  of  President 
Kennedy. 

“American  editors  are  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  a  debate  over  the  con¬ 
troversial  issue,  whether  things 
should  be  allowed  to  go  on  as 
they  are  or  whether  newspa¬ 
pers  should  find  some  procedure 
for  professional  self-discipline 
by  pooling  arrangements, 

“It  is  not  only  the  access  to 
news  that  is  affected  but  also 
the  image  of  the  free  press  at 
work  without  restriction.” 

Special  P^oblenl^ 

The  report  said  that  the  de¬ 
veloping  countries  had  .special 
problems  with  regard  to  press 
freedom. 

It  said,  “one  of  them  is  the 
founding  of  national  news  agen¬ 
cies,  not  as  cooperative  enter- 
pri.ses,  but  as  official  agencies 
backed  by  government  subsidies 
or  contributions. 

“Although  they  do  not  all  be¬ 
come  instruments  of  propaganda 
they  often  tend  to  be  instru¬ 
ments  of  slanted  reporting  and 
present  the  readers  with  ma¬ 
terial  which  give  them  a  dis¬ 
torted  version  of  facts.  This  was 
clearly  proved  in  Kenya  where 
the  government  sponsored  Ken¬ 
ya  News  Agency  gave  a  twisted 
version  of  the  Congo  paradrop 
and  suppressed  the  full  story 
transmitted  by  Reuters.” 

The  report  noted  that  the 
totalitarian  countries  continued 
to  suppress  free  expression,  al¬ 
though  there  had  been  some 
very  marginal  gains  toward 
liberalization  in  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  noted  western  newspa¬ 
pers  were  on  sale  for  tourists, 
and  in  Romania  full  reports 
from  western  news  agencies 
were  printed.  In  Yugoslavia,  a 
Communist  party  official  called 


for  better  and  more  independent 
newspapers. 

It  said  “to  sum  up :  the  theory 
that  the  importance  of  newspa¬ 
pers  is  diminishing  has  again 
been  disproved  by  events.  Gov¬ 
ernments  do  seem  to  care  very' 
much  about  what  newspapers 
write  and  go  to  great  lengths 
to  control  and  restrict  them. 
Editors  and  journalists  are  in¬ 
timidated  and  sometimes  jailed.” 

Among  important  gains  made 
for  press  freedom,  the  report 
mentioned  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  decision  upholding  unani¬ 
mously  the  right  of  citizens  and 
press  to  discuss  the  conduct  of 
public  officials. 

• 

Editors  Defy 
Repressive 
Press  Laws 

Pakistan 

Repressive  press  laws 
have  cost  the  government  the 
support  of  editors  at  a  time 
when  an  election  nears. 

Here  in  Karachi,  the  Council  of 
the  Pakistan  Newspaper  Editors 
has  made  public  its  defiance  of 
laws  drafted  by  the  Government 
of  President  Mohammad  Ayub 
Khan.  The  journalistic  fratern¬ 
ity  has  the  support  of  the  legal 
profession  which  also  condemns 
government  policy. 

The  editors’  council  announced 
that  it  would  not  nominate  a 
member  to  serve  on  a  proposed 
tribunal  that  w’ould  rule  on  ap¬ 
peals  of  actions  taken  under  the 
Pakistan  Press  and  Publications 
Ordinance  of  1963.  Instead,  it 
demanded  repeal  of  the  ordin¬ 
ance. 

The  committee  declared  the 
amendments  to  the  ordinance 
made  last  month  did  not  liberal¬ 
ize  the  press  law,  as  government 
spokesmen  contended,  but  would 
“make  it  more  stringent.” 

In  its  action,  the  editors’  coun¬ 
cil  said  recent  amendments  to 
the  press  law  made  it  subject  to 
even  greater  misinterpretation 
and  abuse.  It  noted  that  the 
amendments  raised  from  10,000 
rupees  ($2,100  )to  30,000  rupees 
($6,300)  the  maximum  deposit 
the  government  could  demand  as 
security  from  publications 
deemed  guilty  of  violations  of 
the  press  law.  The  council  also 
criticized  provision  for  forfei¬ 
ture  of  the  printing  presses  in 
certain  violations. 

• 

101st  Year  Marked 

Lisbon 

Portugal’s  largest  newspaper, 
Diario  de  Noticias,  began  its 
101st  year  of  continuous  publica¬ 
tion  this  week. 


Reader  Study  Ti  lls 
A  Need  to  Capture 
Teenage  Iiiteres?t 

Freeport,  Ill. 

There’s  a  little  yellow  booklet 
on  the  desk  of  the  editor  of  the 
Freeport  Journal-Standard.  It 
contains  a  message  of  signifi¬ 
cance  to  editors  everywhere: 
greater  effort  must  be  made  to 
cultivate,  to  stimulate  teenage 
readership. 

Time  and  again  this  oft  re¬ 
peated  fact  emerges  in  news¬ 
paper  studies.  “Readership  of 
the  Freeport  Journal-Standard,’’ 
part  2  of  the  continuing  study 
of  the  Northern  Illinois  Press — 
conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Journalism,  Northern  Illinois 
University — is  no  exception. 

All  along  the  line  loyal  “Old- 
timers”  (those  persons,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  survey,  over  60) 
score  highly  in  readership  of 
everything.  The  teenagers,  it 
seems,  are  trying  hard  but  they 
have  nothing  like  the  newspaper 
habits  of  their  parents. 

The  survey  comments:  “The 
pattern  of  old-timer  interest 
suggests  that  the  Journal-Stand¬ 
ard  in  earlier  years  had  what 
it  took  to  build  a  great  backlog 
of  reader  good  will.  The  present 
day  need  to  develop  the  same 
good  will  in  readers  who  will  be 
tomorrow’s  old-timers  is  appar¬ 
ent.” 

The  pattern  of  teenage  reader- 
ship  revealed  was  not  all  dis¬ 
couraging.  “They  did  not  stop 
with  the  pictures  on  page  1,  but 
also  gave  high  readership  to 
some  of  the  ‘hard’  news,”  said 
the  survey.  Editorials  were  well 
read,  items  of  teenage  interest 
were  absorbed,  so  were  classified 
and  other  advertising  pages. 

But  the  survey  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  its  section  on  “Teen-Age 
Reading,”  noted :  “Considering 
the  potential  appeal  of  many 
kinds  of  content  to  Freeport 
youth,  their  potential  spending 
power,  their  demonstrated  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  electronic  media, 
and  their  importance  to  the 
future  good  will  towards  the 
newspaper,  the  Journal-Stand¬ 
ard  and  its  advertisers  could  well 
do  some  cultivating  in  the  teen 
reader  field.” 

• 

Non-Smoker  List 

Dover,  Dels. 

Readers  of  the  Delaware  State 
News  are  sending  in  coupons 
saying  they  have  quit  smoking. 
The  first  dozen  pledges  came  in 
New  Year’s  Day.  The  names  of 
those  signing  the  coupons  are 
being  published  in  10-point  type 
in  a  daily  “Non-Smoker  List.” 
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P.  Brisson, 

Le  Figaro 
Chief,  Dies 

Paris 

Pierre  Brisson,  one  of 
France’s  best-known  newspaper 
executives,  died  here,  Dec.  31. 
He  >vas  president  and  publisher 
of  Lc  Figaro,  third  largest  Paris 
newspaper  and  the  only  non- 
party  journal  published  here 
that  existed  before  the  war. 

Mr.  Brisson,  who  was  68, 
joined  Le  Figaro  as  literary  edi¬ 
tor  in  1934  and  advanced  rapidly 
to  higher  positions.  In  1940, 
when  Paris  fell  to  the  Germans, 
he  was  editor  in  chief.  He  moved 
the  paper  to  Lyons  in  the  unoc¬ 
cupied  zone,  and  continued  pub¬ 
lication  under  the  Petain  regime. 
Le  Figaro  ceased  publication  in 
1942,  when  the  Germans  occu¬ 
pied  all  France. 

Mr.  Brisson,  however,  was  on 
hand  to  resume  publication  of 
his  newspaper  before  the  last 
German  had  been  driven  from 
the  liberated  city  in  August, 
1944. 

More  recently  other  hazards 
faced  Mr.  Brisson.  His  news¬ 
paper’s  support  of  government 
policies  on  Algeria  made  him  a 
target  for  right-wing  extremists. 
In  1961  his  home  was  bombed 
by  terrorists  but  he  escaped 
injury. 

In  reporting  Mr.  Brisson’s  ill¬ 
ness  a  week  ago,  Le  Figaro  an¬ 
nounced  that  his  son,  Jean- 
Francois,  had  been  named  co¬ 
editor  in  chief  of  the  newspaper. 
The  other  editor  named  at  the 
same  time  was  Marcel  Gabilly. 

Louis  Gabriel-Robinet,  until 
now  editor  in  chief,  is  acting 
publisher. 

>*t  4i  m 

Dr.  H.  Horton,  Sheldon,  71, 
former  science  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Dec. 
23. 

«  *  * 

Camille  L’Hehreux,  66,  edi¬ 
tor  of  Le  Droit,  Ottawa,  for  16 
years;  Dec.  25. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Don  E.  Chamberlain,  75, 
Springfield  correspondent  for  16 
Illinois  newspapers  and  a  for¬ 
mer  war  correspondent:  Dec.  25. 

* 

.4RTHUR  L.  Beckman,  71,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  of  the  Kanka¬ 
kee  (Ill.)  Daily  Journal  com¬ 
pany;  Dec.  24. 

«  >•>  * 

Joseph  E.  Touhill,  66,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  for  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  and  copy  editor 
for  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
for  20  years;  Dec.  23. 


Arthur  P.  WiESNiai,  65,  news 
and  sports  reporter  in  Milwau¬ 
kee  and  Chicago  for  25  years; 
Dec.  29. 

*  *  * 

Richard  \V.  Vesey,  41,  a 
member  of  the  IVfsconsiw  State 
Journal  staff  for  16  years;  one¬ 
time  city  editor;  Dec.  30. 

* 

Edward  T.  Murphy,  68,  for 
many  years  a  sports  writer  cov’- 
ering  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers  for 
the  New  York  Sun  and  the 

World-Telegram;  Jan.  4. 

if  *  * 

George  Washington  Oakejs, 
55,  author  and  travel  article 

writer;  Jan.  5  in  an  automobile 
accident  in  Vermont.  His  wife 
and  son  also  were  killed.  Mr. 
Oakes  was  a  nephew  of  the  late 
Adolph  S.  Ochs  and  brother  of 
John  B.  Oakes,  editoi-  of  the 
New  York  Times  editorial  page. 

*  *  * 

Alexander  B.  Cu.scaden,  79, 
a  former  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner;  member 
of  the  staff  from  1910  to  1956; 
Jan.  4. 

*  *  * 

Taylor  M.  S.mitii,  56,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Anniston 
(Ala.)  Star;  Dec.  20. 

m  Hi 

Harold  Case,  57,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Mobile  (Ala.) 
Register;  recently. 

*  *  * 

Charles  S.  Kingston,  84, 
founder  and  former  publisher 
of  the  Selah  (Wash.)  Yakima 
Valley  Optimist;  Dec.  17. 

«  Id  * 

Robert  J.  Lyons,  65,  police 
renorter  for  the  Staten  Island 
(N.  Y.)  Advance  for  37  years; 
Dec.  31. 

*  *  « 

Emmett  H.  Cullings,  88, 
publisher  of  the  old  Gloversville 
(N.  Y.)  Morning  Herald;  re¬ 
cently. 

*  * 

Stanton  B.  Leeds,  78,  former 
reporter  for  the  old  New  York 
World  and  onetime  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Hearst  Publica¬ 
tions:  Dec.  29. 

*  *  * 

Harry  Ulmer,  77,  former  pro¬ 
motion  manager  and  display  ad¬ 
vertising  manaqrer  for  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Times-Star;  Dec.  28. 

*  *  * 

Hugh  Harlan,  75,  former 
publisher  of  the  Topanga 
(Calif.)  Journal  and  Woodland 
Hills  (Calif.)  Reporter;  Dec.  5. 

*  *  * 

Jerry  McNerney,  56,  turf 
editor  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal;  Dec.  31. 

•  *  • 

Robert  Hitchings,  64,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Robert  Hitchings  &  Co. 
Inc.,  publisher’s  representatives, 
and  former  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  old  Philadelphia 
Record;  recently. 


Assignments 
In  Mailroom 
Are  Upheld 

.4  $100,000  machine  for  ad¬ 
dressing  wrappers,  idle  since 
last  August  bwause  of  a  union 
jurisdictional  dispute,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  go  into  operation  at 
the  Neiv  York  Times  on  Jan. 
13.  Called  the  Fima,  the  equip¬ 
ment  was  imported  from  Italy 
and  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
this  country. 

The  dispute  was  resolved  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  in  a  decision  Dec.  30 
which  upheld  the  original  allo¬ 
cation  of  work  by  the  Times  to 
members  of  the  New'spaper 
Guild  of  New  York  and  to  the 
Mailers  Union. 

To  Guild  members  the  Times 
allocated  the  responsibility  for 
maintaining  up  -  to  -  date  and 
properly  .sequenced  IBM  cards 
and  for  inserting  the  cards  and 
retrieving  them. 

To  the  Mailers  (ITU)  was 
allocated  the  work  of  operating 
the  reader  and  the  printer,  in¬ 
cluding  the  plate  feed  and  pa¬ 
per  feed,  as  well  as  removing 
the  plates  and  delivery  of  the 
finished  wrapper  to  the  mail 
room. 

Prior  Fiinclional  Linex 

“It  is  clear  that  the  employer 
recognized  that  the  use  of  the 
Fima  would  have  impact  on  the 
work  assignments  of  employes 
in  two  separate  bargaining 
units,”  the  NLRB  declared  in 
its  decision  not  to  disturb  the 
Times’  assignments.  “It  is  equal¬ 
ly  clear  that  the  employer 
sought  to  minimize  the  impact 
created  by  use  of  this  new  ma¬ 
chine  by  dividing  the  work  as 
closely  as  possible  along  prior 
functional  lines,  taking  into 
consideration  the  skills  and  ex¬ 
perience  heretofore  possessed  by 
the  employees  in  the  two  affected 
groups,  and  their  adaptability 
to  the  new  machine.” 

John  Murphy,  assistant  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  who  super¬ 
vises  operation  of  the  Fima, 
.said  it  is  the  first  improvement 
to  be  made  by  the  Times  in  han¬ 
dling  the  addressing  of  wrap¬ 
pers  since  1961,  when  a  small 
printing  press  was  designed  for 
printing  the  addresses.  This  was 
called  the  Brooklyn  press.  Under 
the  Fima  electronic  process,  all 
customers,  the  size  of  their  or¬ 
ders,  and  their  normal  shipping 
procedures  are  punched  out  on 
IBM  cards  and  embossed  on 
metal  plates  and  are  thus 
printed  on  the  wrappers. 

Mr.  Murphy  called  the  new 


process  more  efficient  and  eco¬ 
nomical  than  the  one  previously 
employed. 

When  the  work  assigpiments 
were  made  last  August,  the 
Guild  and  the  Mailers  each 
claimed  the  entire  operation  and 
threatened  to  strike  if  the  as¬ 
signments  were  carried  out. 

On  Dec.  28  another  union  dis¬ 
pute  arose  at  the  Times,  this 
time  involving  the  Deliverers 
over  installation  of  a  bundle  con¬ 
veying  apparatus.  The  Times 
believes  it  has  the  right  to  in¬ 
stall  the  apparatus  as  a  result 
of  an  NLRB  decision  of  May 
1963.  The  deliverers  contend  it 
is  not  the  same  apparatus  as 
the  Board  ruled  upon.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  l)eing  taken  to  court. 

The  Times  has  postponed  in¬ 
stallations. 

• 

Harry  W.  Frantz 
Of  UPI  Retires 

Washington 

Harrj’  W.  Frantz,  senior  in¬ 
ternational  writer  here  for 
United  Press  International,  re¬ 
tired  Dec.  31.  He  will  contribute 
special  articles  to  the  service. 

His  colleagues  at  UPI  gave 
him  a  watch  and  a  scroll,  signed 
by  Mims  Thomason,  president 
and  general  manager  of  UPI, 
at  a  testimonial  luncheon  at  the 
National  Press  Club. 

Mr.  Frantz  has  covered  in¬ 
ternational  news  since  1915, 
when  he  left  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity  to  travel  in  Hawaii,  Japan, 
the  Philippines  and  along  the 
coast  of  China.  At  that  time  he 
was  a  special  correspondent  for 
several  New  York  periodicals. 

Previously  he  had  worked  on 
newspapers  in  the  United  States, 
Hawaii,  Canada  and  Mexico  as 
a  printer.  He  joined  the  United 
Press  in  1920.  Two  years  later 
he  was  transferred  to  Washing¬ 
ton  to  report  news  of  special  in¬ 
terest  to  Latin  America. 

• 

Dorothy  Dawe  Cups 
Presented  to  Writers 

Chicago 

Dorothy  Dawe  memorial 
awards  (gold  cups)  were  pre¬ 
sented  here  this  week  to  four 
newspaper  staff  writers  for 
work  in  the  field  of  home  fur¬ 
nishings. 

The  recipients  were:  Nancy 
K.  Muirhead,  Decatur  (Ill.) 
Herald  and  Review;  Wally 
Guenther,  Los  Angeles  Times; 
and  Robb'e  Montooth  and  Kay 
Lanier,  Oklahoma  City  Sunday 
Oklahoman. 

In  the  magazine  category 
cups  were  given  to  Joann  Bar- 
wick,  Modem  Bride;  Margaret 
Hauser.  Co-Ed;  and  ^tty  Pepis, 
Neu'  Ideas  for  Decorating. 
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C.  E.  Marsh  Dies  at  77; 
Helped  Men  Buy  Papers 


Washington 

Charles  Edward  Marsh,  news¬ 
paperman,  oil  financier  and  phil¬ 
anthropist,  died  at  his  home 
here  Dec.  30  after  a  lonjf  illness. 
He  was  77  years  of  aj^e. 

An  Oklahoman  by  birth  but 
a  Texan  in  business  affairs,  Mr. 
Marsh  had  a  lot  to  do  with  put¬ 
ting  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  on 
the  political  ladder  to  the  presi¬ 
dency.  Not  only  did  he  tutor  the 
young  teacher  in  politics  and 
encourage  him  to  run  for  Con¬ 
gress  but  he  and  his  first  wife, 
Leona,  gave  him  financial  help. 

President  Johnson’s  first  call 
on  his  return  to  Washington 
after  the  assassination  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  was  to  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Mr.  Marsh  at  3242 
Woodland  Drive. 

Charles  Marsh  came  out  of 
Oklahoma  and  the  state  univer¬ 
sity.  His  first  newspaper  job  was 
in  Oklahoma  City.  He  later 
served  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  of  other  papers  owned  by 
E.  W.  Scripps. 

“Marsh  made  more  million¬ 
aires  out  of  energetic  newspaper 
reporters  and  patch-panted 
newspaper  bookkeepers  than  any 
other  man  in  modern  journal¬ 
ism,”  Martin  Andersen  of  the 
Orlando  (Fla.)  Srntinel  said. 
“He  also  made  and  gave  away 
a  fortune.  His  Public  Welfare 
Foundation  distributes  over  a 
million  dollars  a  year  to  insti¬ 
tutions  and  human-helping  proj¬ 
ects  all  over  the  world.” 

At  one  time  Mr.  Marsh  was 
a  partner  in  the  oil  exploration 
business  with  the  late  Sid 
Richardson.  Mr.  Marsh  went  to 
New  York  to  finance  the  oil 
business,  then  sold  his  interest 
in  the  deal  to  Mr.  Richardson. 

Mr.  Marsh  was  in  business 
with  Balaban  and  Katz  in  the 
operation  of  movie  theatres  in 
Texas  points.  Another  of  his 
partners  in  the  early  1930s  was 
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Eugene  Pulliam,  who  publishes 
the  Phoenix,  Indianapolis  and 
Muncie  newspapers. 

He  also  was  in  business  with 
Harte  and  Hanks  in  their  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  Corpus  Christi  and 
other  Texas  papers. 

During  the  1920s,  Mr.  Marsh 
and  C.  H.  Fentress  operated 
papers  in  a  dozen  Texas  towns. 
Fentress  bought  out  Marsh  some 
2!>  years  ago. 

Mr.  Andersen  named  some  of 
the  young  newspapermen  who 
worked  for  Mr.  Marsh  and 
wound  up  wealthy  publishers: 
William  Prescott  Allen,  Don 
Reynolds,  Carmage  Walls  and 
Peyton  Anderson.  Martin  An¬ 
dersen  was  managing  editor  of 
the  Orlando  Sentinel  when  Mr. 
Marsh  sold  it  to  him. 

Stanley  Calkins,  owner  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Florida 
papers,  was  Mr.  Marsh’s  book¬ 
keeper  for  many  years. 

Politics  was  costly  to  Mr. 
Marsh.  He  once  had  to  sell  a 
bank  in  Austin,  Texas,  when  the 
late  Jesse  Jones  differed  with 
him  over  his  political  philoso¬ 
phy. 

A  son,  Charles,  is  in  the  oil 
business  in  Texas,  and  another 
son,  John,  is  publisher  of  the 
Clearwater  (Fla.)  Sun. 

• 

.4(1  Man  Dies  at  34; 

Fund  Donations  Asked 

William  A.  Glass,  34,  died  of 
coronary  thrombosis  while  visit¬ 
ing  his  wife,  Dorothy,  at  Alex¬ 
ander  Linn  Hospital,  Sussex, 
N.  J.,  on  Dec.  28.  Mrs.  Glass 
had  delivered  their  sixth  child, 
Douglas,  on  Christmas  Day. 

Mr.  Glass  had  worked  for  the 
Sewark  Star-Ledger,  Passaic 
Herald-News,  and  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer.  He  is  the  son  of 
William  A.  Glass  Sr.,  former 
advertising  executive  on  New- 
house  Newspapers. 

Contributions  for  a  memorial 
fund  are  being  accepted  by  Ray 
Freyberger  at  the  Philadelphia 
office  of  Ward-Griffith  Company, 
Philadelphia  National  Bank 

Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

*  *  * 

John  M.  Francis,  65,  editor 
and  publisher  since  1945  of  the 
Berkshire  Courier  at  Great  Bar¬ 
rington,  Mass.;  Dec.  21.  In  the 
1920s  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Times. 

♦  *  « 

IS.A.A.C  M.  Metcalfe,  81,  a 
member  of  the  (Cleveland) 
Plain  Dealer  staff  for  many 

years  and  a  partner  in  the  for¬ 
mer  Morrison  Advertising 
Agency;  Dec.  22. 


Car  Crash  Fatal 
To  V.  Y.  Dallman, 
Colorful  Editor 

Springfield,  Ill. 

An  automobile  accident  on 
Dec.  31  ended  the  long,  color¬ 
ful  life  of  Vincent  Y.  Dallman, 
91-year-old  retired  editor  of  the 
Illinois  State  Register. 

The  crash  blotted  out  a  news¬ 
paperman  renowned  for  his 
courage,  personality  and  ability. 
There  were  many  sides  to  Vin¬ 
cent  Dallman :  he  once  flew  with 
Charles  Lindbergh ;  he  was 
known  as  “Admiral”  Dallman 
(he  got  the  title  from  a  long  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Navy,  and  from 
guest  sailings  on  its  ships) ;  he 
was  a  vigorous  Democrat,  be¬ 
coming  known  as  “Mr.  Demo¬ 
crat”  in  Central  Illinois. 

Mr.  Dallman  entered  the 
newspaper  business  in  1892  by 
serving  two  routes  of  State  Reg¬ 
ister  subscribers  with  the  help 
of  a  Newfoundland  dog  and  its 
saddlebags,  later,  after  grad¬ 
uating  from  high  school,  being 
promoted  to  cub  reporter,  wage: 
$5  per  week. 

Then  followed  a  fast-paced 
career  which  led  him  to  become 
a  crusading  Democrat,  a  fierce 
fighter  in  the  forefront  of  the 
battle  that  brought  Springfield 
its  municipally  owned  water, 
light,  and  powder  properties. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  Mr. 
Dallman’s  career  was  his  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  late  Colonel 
Ira  C.  Copley,  founder  of  Cop¬ 
ley  Newspapers.  At  first  they 
were  professional  enemies.  Col. 
Copley  had  purchased  the  State 
Journal  and  sought  to  buy  the 
Register.  Initially,  the  deal  fell 
through  and  the  two  newspapers 
were  for  years  locked  in  com¬ 
petition.  When  Col.  Copley 
finally  gained  control  of  the 
Register  in  1942,  he  sent  for 
Dallman,  inquiring  if  he  might 
be  interested  in  continuing  as 
editor  of  the  Register.  “Yes,” 
he  answered,  “but  not  if  I  have 
to  be  your  yes  man.” 

Mr.  Dallman,  in  later  years, 
told  how  the  Colonel  walked  up 
to  him  more  closely,  to  see  him 
better  (he  had  bad  vision), 
tapped  him  with  some  vigor  on 
the  lapel  of  his  coat,  and  said: 
“I’m  glad  you  .said  that.  .  .  . 
If  anyone  tries  to  tell  you  what 
to  do,  you  tell  him  to  go  to 
hell’.’'  In  afterthought,  he  added, 
“And  that  includes  me!” 

Mr.  Dallman  continued  as  the 
editor  of  the  Register  until  his 
86th  year,  his  tenure  extending 
13  vears  beyond  the  Colonel’s 
death. 

The  “D  r  y  1  a  n  d  Admiral,” 
famed  for  his  “Assorted  Smiles” 


column  in  the  Register  a.  id  the 
rhymes  that  appeared  tl  eran, 
began  his  last  column  with  a 
poem : 

“Assorted  Smiles”  bow  i  ut  to¬ 
day 

With  friendship’s  flyinj;  col¬ 
ors,  gay. 

This  space  we  will  not  daily 
fill 

But  carry  on  with  great  good 
will. 

• 

Albert  G.  Simms, 
Former  Publisher 
In  niinois,  Dies 

Albert  G.  Simms,  who  was 
president  of  the  company  pub¬ 
lishing  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Reg¬ 
ister-Republic  and  Morning  Star 
from  1945  to  1952,  died  Dec.  29 
in  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

Mr.  Simms,  who  was  82,  was 
one  of  New  Mexico’s  wealthiest 
men,  with  a  personal  fortune 
at  one  time  estimated  at  $20 
million.  Mr.  Simms  was  known 
as  a  philanthropist,  business¬ 
man,  banker,  attorney  and  for¬ 
mer  congressman.  He  preferred 
to  refer  to  himself  as  a  rancher. 

His  home  in  Albuquerque  was 
the  600-acre  Los  Poblanos  ranch, 
where  he  had  a  herd  of  purebred 
dairy  cattle. 

Mr.  Simms  became  identified 
with  Rockford  and  the  Rock 
River  Valley  in  1932  upon  his 
marriage  to  the  former  Ruth 
Hanna  McCormick,  owner  and 
publisher  of  Rockford  Consoli¬ 
dated  Newspapers,  Inc:  He  met 
her  while  they  were  serving  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mrs.  Simms  died  Dec.  31,  1944, 
and  her  husband  became  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  newspapers.  Mr. 
Simms  sold  his  majority  interest 
in  the  newspapers  in  1952  to 
E.  Kenneth  Todd,  publisher  of 
the  Register- Republic  and  Star. 
*  *  * 

Edwin  Wesley  Schultz,  64, 
retired  Arkansas  publisher,  edi¬ 
tor  and  reporter;  founder  (in 
1946)  of  the  Jacksonville  News 
Progress;  Dec.  29. 

«  *  * 

Mary  Shaw  Taylor,  88,  re¬ 
tired  Manchester  (Conn.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Herald  society  editor;  Dec. 
18. 

*  *  * 

Burt  G.  Weber,  68,  secretary 
of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
News  Inc.;  Dec.  25. 

*  *  * 

Helen  Bower,  68,  movie  critic 
for  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press  for  many  years;  Dec.  23. 

*  *  * 

J.  B.  Hardy,  82,  editor  of  the 
Thomaston  (Ga.)  Times  and  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Thomaston 
Free-Press  and  Times;  Dec.  23. 
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>fe<:ia  Buyer  Retires 

Pittsburgh 
James  C.  Stuart,  who  was  a 
stoci.  broker  from  1935  to  1944 
whtMi  he  went  into  the  adver¬ 
tising  business,  retired  Dec.  31 
from  Ketchum,  MacLeod  & 
Gro' e  Inc.  where  he  was  media 
buy<  r  for  newspaper  and  out¬ 
door  advertising.  The  firm  gave 
him  .1  gold  watch. 


More  Newsprint 

With  an  investment  of  $1 
million,  Donahue  Brothers  Ltd. 
is  boosting  its  newsprint  plant 
capacity  by  6%  to  120,000  tons 
a  year  at  Clermont,  Que.  The 
company’s  three  machines  have 
been  running  almost  at  full 
capacity  the  past  year.  A  5% 
increase  in  newsprint  demand  in 
the  U.S.  is  anticipated. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


A>NOL’NC.EME>TS  .ANNOUNCEMENTS  I 

Neuspaper  Appraisers  Newspapers  For  Sale 

appraisals  for  estate,  tax,  established  weekly 

PartniTship.  loan  and  insurance  pur-  50%  Interest  for  sale  on  terms  to  an 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  agKressive  combination  editor,  circula- 
R  Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas,  tion  manager,  photographer,  etc.  Zone 
_ _ _ _  4.  Reply  Box  926,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Newspaper  Hrokers  ,  WEEKLY  IN  REGION  5  grossing  over 

- - - - - -  $100,000,  mostly  from  newspapers. 

NBXKITIATORS  for  transfer  of  news-  Modern  plant.  Please  give  background 
paper  properties  —  sale  or  purchase,  and  finances.  Larry  Towe  Agency,  472 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads-  Fletcher  PI.,  Winter  Park,  Fla. 
den,  Ala.  Phone  S46-S357.  • 

-  - -  - - MIDWEST.  Exclusive  weekly.  1964 

SALES-nNANCING-APPRAISALS  gross  $120,000.  Priced  at  $95,000.  $26.- 
P  T.  Hines.  Publishers  Service  000  down.  JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSO- 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27402  CIATES,  6381  Hollywood  Blvd.,  Los 

_  -  -  -  Angeles  28.  Calif. 

VERNON  V.  PAINE  - -  -  „ - —  ,  .  , 

Quality  Newspapers  NEW'  HAMPSHIRE  WEEKLY  and  job 

899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif.  shop,  grossing  $45,000  on  $33,000  ex- 

_ _ _ — - I>ense  excluding  owner’s  salary.  2,000 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth,  circ.  in  busy  community  near  lakes. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422  mountains,  skiing,  hunting.  goo<l 
"America’s  No.  1  Newsiiaper  Broker”  schools.  Leaserl  building,  good  ma- 

- - — -  chinery,  no  help  problems,  no  comi>e- 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION  tltion.  Only  $5,000  down  to  reliable 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties  buyer;  owner  will  finance  balance. 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  Buyer  should  lie  newspaperman,  not 

— - printer.  Box  978,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT - 

that  buys  the  newspapei^it’s  the  per-  98-YEAR-OLD  active  Maryland  weekly 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This  newspaper.  Opportunity  for  young  man 
is  why  we  insist  on  personai  contact  or  couple.  Awily  only  if  you  have  $20.- 
selling.  (lOO  and  experience.  Balance  by  month. 

LEN  FEIGHNE'H  AGENCY  Box  988,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan  - - - 

npsM  CX-T  o,.rl  NEWSPAPER  AND  SKI  MAGAZINE 

D&\N  SILERS  ^Is  An^na  an  Summer  regional  resort  newspaiier  and 
9M  2431  ’  state-wide  ski  magazine  (official  publi- 

^a.  Arizona.  Phone  964-2431.  _  cation).  $4000  net  last  year.  Will  sell 

A  (K)OD  BROKER  saves  ’hunting’ 

costs,  guides  on  maximum  tax  lulvan-  W.  Bruce.  Box  .4,  Rangeley,  Maine. 

tages  and  counsels  toward  successful  - - - - - 

operations.  Newspaper  Service  Com-  Business  Opportunities 

pany,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  - - - - - - - - - 

City,  PTa.  IDEA  for  unique  city  newspaper:  no 

■  - - -  eilitorial  matter.  Terrific  profit  poten- 

Newspapers  For  Sale  tial:  nee<l  financial  backing.  Box  1013, 

- — — - - — -  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BILL  MATTHBIW.  Newspaper  Broker, 

now  at  new  location,  129  Buena  Vista  TRADING  STAMPS? 

Drive.  Dunedin,  Florida.  P'ormerly  If  you  know  this  business,  we  have 
P.  O.  Box  12,  Panama  City.  Florida.  '  profit-sharing  nationwide  oiiportunity 
Have  excellent  properties  available  for  you.  Give  exiierience,  references, 
in  Midwest  and  Southeast  Box  990,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CALIPXIRNIA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  Resorts-Travel 

$18,000  down  buys  well-equii>t>e<i  plant, - - - - 

rural  trading  area,  scenic  isolated  field. 

Hunting,  fishing,  recreation  unlimiteil: 
mild  climate.  Jos.  A.  Snyder,  Newspa¬ 
per  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 

Anaheim,  Calif, 

NORTH  CENTRAL  OHIO  WEEKLY, 
adjacent  new  freeways,  new  industry 
and  building.  Prize-winner.  Modern 
shop,  downtown  building.  $10,000  down 
can  handle;  owner  will  finance  bal¬ 
ance.  Immediate  possession.  Box  927, 

Editor  &  Publisher, 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  FOR  SALE 
Weekly  newspaper  and  commercial 
printing  shop  grossing  over  $60,000,00 
in  suburban  County  Seat,  located  in 
south  New  Jersey.  Owner  wishes  to 
r^ire.  Will  sell  business,  newspaper 
title  and  machinery.  Building  optional. 

Box  928,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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NEWSPAPER  SERV1CJ:S 

Fress  Engineers 

New8pai>er  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Exi)ert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  .MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6103 

BYRNE  &  GUAY 

Bought  Sold 

NEWSPAPER  PRINTING  PRESSES 
Factory  Trained  Machinists  &  Riggers 

•  Dismantling  •  Erecting 

•  Moving  •  Reiiairing 

Local — Worldwide — Nationwide 
725  So.  Dearborn,  Chicago,  Ill.  60605 
Phone  427-7369 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co..  Inc.. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  .St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


I  EQUIPMENT  MART 

Composing  Room 

CONVERTED  TO  OFFSET— Selling  5 
C-4  Intertypes  and  1  C-44  Headliner 
2 >3  years  old,  new  condition;  also  2 
Ludlows,  1  Elrod,  makeup  benches, 
turtles,  chases  (almost  new);  also  Hoe 
:  Precision  Hat  Shaver,  Hoe  Monarch 
HI  Mat  Roller — other  related  equip¬ 
ment.  Write:  IL  PROGRESSO.  165 
Perry  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10014. 

LINOTYPE.  Model  14,  Serial  38210, 
Electric  Pot,  Margach  Feeder,  4  Mold. 
Excellent  condition.  Priced  right  I  Ex¬ 
change  Ptg.,  Akron,  Ohio.  773-7842. 

MODEL  32  LINOTYPE  No.  53321. 
Equipped  with  Hydraquadder,  Blower, 
Fetxler,  Gas  Pot,  116  Motor,  Q-Open 
Knife  Block.  36.  24  U.A.  and  ad  fig. 
Mold.  Also  34^11  Erbar,  24^50  Metro, 
24^110  Memphis,  24^56  Erbar  Caps  & 
Figs.,  7%^6  Ionic.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Being  replaced  with  new  Lino¬ 
type.  Alice  (Texas)  Daily  Echo. 

TYPESETTERS  (2)  A.T.F.  Model  “A”, 
keyboard  and  photo  unit  complete,  new 
in  ’61.  Either  set  $5,000.  Also  1  P.B. 
Folding  Machine  ’62,  $300.00.  1  P.B. 
Mail  Inserting  Machine,  model  3300 
’60,  $400.00.  1  P.B.  Tichometer,  Model 
3W  ’60,  $700.00.  Washington.  D.  C. 
area.  Write  Box  903.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles— $84.60  to  $97.50,  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SAL^ 
COMPANY.  111-113  W.  Market  St., 
Elkin,  North  Carolina.  Phone  ^5-1513. 


EQUIPMENT  M.VRT 

Material  For  Sale 

8  X  12  Two  color  Klischograph — brand 
new — still  in  case.  Worth  $12,000. 
Buy  it  and  save  thousands  of  dollars 
4-Ton  Electric  pot  with  pump  and  spout 
and  Autoplatc  22%"  cut-off 
R.  Hoe  Curved  Router  22%" — glass  en¬ 
cased 

Goss  45  C  mat  roller 
Goss  45  U  mat  roller 
Monomelt  Plane-O-Plate  —  factory  re¬ 
built 

8-Column  Hammon  E-Z  Kaster — gas 
12-page  Tubular  with  stereotype  equii>- 
ment 

Tubular  folding  machine  with  %  page 
folding  device 
Model  34  Linotype — electric 
Curvecl  router  21  Vz"  cut-off 
Goss  Cox-O-Type— rebuilt — SN  216 
Goss  Comet — rebuilt — SN  409 
Model  AB  Duplex — rebuilt— SN  701 
Ludlow  SN  over  8,000 — gas — 22%  eto 
water-cooled 

Model  F  Elrod — electric — molds  optional 
lU  X  15  Heidellierg 

Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co,  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
N.J.  201-438-3744  N.Y.  OX  5-6458 


NEW  MAGAZINES  at  new  low  prices. 
BAills,  brass  and  alum,  plates.  $135. 
All  alum..  $120  ;  lower  splits.  B  and  A 
plates,  $110.  All  alum.,  $190.  Upper 
splits  same  price.  Money-back  guaran¬ 
tee.  M.  B.  Gardner,  Ivyland.  Pa. 

WILL  TRADE  44"  Seybold  cutter  for 
TTS  on  5,  8,  A,  B  or  C.  Other  cutters 
24,  25.  33".  Deep  River  (Iowa)  Record. 
595-2362. 

Perforator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA,  $.31  per  roll 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from: 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio 

PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDEN 
8"  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

HANDY  FILLERS,  PRINTED  (X)PY 
Now  available  in  perforator  tape 
P.O.  Box  5451,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Presses  &  Machinery 

8-UNIT  GOSS  23-9/16" 

With  2  extra  color  cylinders,  two 
reversible  units  for  full  color.  Two 
double  folders.  C-H  conveyors,  reels. 
AC  drives. 

Cai»  be  divided.  Available  immediately! 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


TO  EXOTIC  CARIBBEAN  ISLES 

10  MVS  BEFORE  THE  MAST  from  USS 

A  BAREFOOT  VACATION  FOR  CASUAL  FOLKS 

P.O.BOX  I20.0EPT.IS'9  Ml AmTbEACH. FU. 33139 


.WIND  jaivlmeu  cruises 


Equipment  Men 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  M  A  RK  E  T- P  ACt 


Pregseg  &  Machinery 


SCOTT  PRESSES— 23-9/16" 

14  UNITS— 2  FULL  COLOR  DECKS— 
4  HALF  COLOR  DECKS— REVERSES 
—2  HEAVY  DUTY  3/2  DOUBLE 
FOLDERS  WITH  CONVEYORS— 14 
REELS,  TENSIONS  AND  WOOD 
ELBCTROTAB  PASTERS  —  TRACK¬ 
AGE— HURLETRON  COLOR  REGIS¬ 
TER  CONTROL  —  WEB  SEVERING 
DEVICES  —  MAGNETIC  CYUNDER 
BRAKES  —  PORTABLE  COLOR 
FOUNTAINS. 

WOOD  JR.  AUTOPLATE 
WOOD  HEAVY  DUTY 
AUTOSHAVER 

This  is  hiKh  speed  equipment — 45,000 
per  hour-  with  Cylinder  Gears  in  Oil 
Casinirs.  Can  be  split  up  as  2  Presses 
to  suit  your  requirements.  Available 
immesliately — Located  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

BEN  SHULMAN^SSOCIATES 

60  E.  42pd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


HOE  Sillier  Production  Press.  A-units 
with  double  2-to-l  folder,  22%  inch 
cut-off.  Serial  #2911.  Delivered  new 
in  1941.  Paper  width  60  to  6S  inches. 
Diameter  38  inches.  Four  sets  of  anirle 
bars,  two  in  front  and  two  in  back  of 
folder.  Frame  drilled  for  two  addi¬ 
tional  sets  of  anKle  bars.  Web  severing 
devices  on  all  units.  Electric  brakes  on 
all  units  and  folders.  Hoe  reels  and 
automatic  belt  tension  on  all  units. 
Cutler-Hammer  conveyor  and  delivery 
table.  Main  press  drives,  150  HP-DC 
motor  with  inching  motor  and  DC 
controls.  Standby  drive.  RO-HP-DC 
motor,  inching  motor  and  DC  controls. 
Press  may  lie  seen  running  daily. 
Available  June,  1965,  direct  from 
owner.  Contact;  H.  S.  Rand,  Jr..  The 
Evening  Press,  Binghamton.  New 
York.  Telephone— (607)  722-3411. 


4-UNIT  GOSS— 211/2" 

2  DOUBLE  FOLDER.S  —  BALLOON 
FORMERS  —  CONVEYORS  —  COLOR 
CYLINDER  —  RBJVERSE  —  REELS  — 
TRACKAGE  — .  AC  MOTORS. 

Fully  equipped  for  full  color 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPI.ATB- 
VACUUM  BACK 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  i 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OX  7-4590  ! 

14  GOSS  UNITS  j 

3  Double  Folders,  22^  inch.  3-color 
humps,  3 — 100  H.P.  AC  drives.  Reels 
and  tensions.  Will  divide.  Available 
now ! 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO., 
“Newspaiier  Press  Erector.s”  ' 

11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif.  | 

6  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS  , 

Two  color  cylinders,  two  reverses.  22%" 
cut-off,  A  C  drive,  double  Balloon 
formers.  Available  now. 

George  C.  Oxford  | 

P.  O.  Box  903  Boise.  Idaho  j 

16-PAGE  GOSS  COX-O-TYPE 
twinned  flatbed.  Good  condition.  In 
daily  use.  Available  Summer  1965. 
Daily  Independent,  Box  610,  Corona. 
Calif. 

24-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  2/1 
model,  excellent  condition,  complete  | 
stereo  equijiment.  Available  immedi-  I 
ately.  > 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690  | 

4-UNIT  SCOTT,  21%'  Arch  Type.  In  , 
line  end  fed  —  Double  Folder  —  Pony 
Autoplate,  Metal  Pot  —  Curved  Router.  I 
The  Daily  Review,  Hayward,  Calif.  j 

17%x22%  AUTO.  BAUMFOLDER.  i 
suction  feed,  11,000.  Hardly  used.  Good  I 
font,  10^390,  1800  mats.  $100.  Times 
Berlin,  Maryland.  I 


I  Prettet  &  Machinery 


i  GOSS 

UNIVERSAL 
24  to  48-Pages 
ROP  COLOR 
Made  1950 

6  Roller  Bearing  8-Page  Units 
:  1  Folder  22%"  cutoff,  locateil  center  of 
'  press  with  Conveyor 
I  1  Double  Reverse  Unit  with  COLOR 
^  Cylinder  in  front  of  folder 
‘  1  Double  Reverse  Unit  rear  folder 
4  Single  Reverse  Units 
.  End  Roll  Paper  Brackets 
'■  Press  Siieed  38.000  iier  hour 
I  40  pages  with  FULL  COLOR 
I  48  l>ages  with  one  COLOR 

I  Pony  Autoplate  Machine 

j  Available  Immediately 

;  JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

i  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17.  N.Y. 

^  Area  212  Murray  Hill  5-4774 

■  5-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 

Arch  Type — 22-3/^" 

!  One  Extra  Color  Cylinder  plus  two 
Reverses,  for  Full  .and  Spot  Color. 
Reels  and  Tensions.  Double  Folder  with 
Conveyors.  Balloon  Formers. 

Excellent  condition.  Located  California. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 

LIQUIDATING  BUSINESS 
Vanguard  Rotary  Offset  Press 
For  sale,  four  units.  Will  run  one  to 
'  four  weha  of  15  inch  to  35  inch  width. 

'  Equipped  for  four  color  process  ami 
'  black  and  white.  Folds  newspa^r  fold 
quarter  or  half  page.  Available  immedi- 
'  ately.  Easily  moved  without  disman- 
I  tling. 

Advertising  Center.  11128  So.  Halsted  St. 

,  Chicago,  in..  60628  Phone  312-264-6328 

COLE  FOLDERS 
TR  I  M  M  ERS-GLU  ERS 

%  -  '4  -  Double  Parallel  or  any  combi¬ 
nation  for  Rotary  Presses.  High  Siieeil. 
Okla.  City  Mach.  Wks.,  Inc.,  1637  W. 
Main,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

I  AC  405  CEntral  6-8841 

:  48-PAGE  DUPLEX  Metropolitan  press 
i  No.  R  82.  Consists  of  3  double  width 
16  page  units  with  folder  and  con¬ 
veyor.  Extra  gears,  spare  parts  and 
rollers.  May  now  lie  seen  in  operation, 
at  Bradenton  Herald,  Bradenton,  Flor- 
I  Ida.  Priced  reasonable  and  will  con- 
'  sider  terms  to  responsible  party.  Con- 
I  tact  W.  E.  Page  above  address. 


Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 


MONOMELT  ROTARY  FLAT  SHAVER 
Excellent  condition.  Extra  Blade. 
$1200.00  or  make  offer.  A.  Omenson, 
Appeal-Democrat,  Marysville,  Calif. 

GOSS  MAT  ROLLER  FOR  SALE. 
Make  your  offer.  E.  Ferrat,  Dimanche- 
Matin,  5701  (Thristophe-Colomb  St.. 
Montreal,  P.Q.,  Canada. 

fPanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


'  DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR 

I  2  —  3  OR  5  UNITS  —  COLOR  CYLIN- 
I  DER— REVERSE— %  AND  %  FOLD- 
I  ER  —  AC  —  COMPLETE  VACUUM- 
BACK  STEREOTYPE. 

Available  now.  Reasonably  priced. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OX  7-1590 

GOSS  24-PAGE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
with  aiix.  eiiuipment.  W.  G.  Morgan 
I  &  Sons,  Inc.,  1409  Howell  Mill  Road, 
j  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30318. 

I  MODEL  A.  B.  DUPLEX  8-page  press. 

!  Complete.  Good  Condition  $1,850.  Ber¬ 
lin  Journal,  Berlin.  Wis. 

I  Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

j  HOE  Precision  flat  Plate  Shaver. 

I  Good  condition.  See  it  in  operation. 

I  Available  in  15  days.  Reasonably 
priced.  E.  G.  Heiberger.  Kingsport  Puli- 
I  lishing  Corp.,  Kingsjiort,  Tenn. 


32  AND  POSSIBLY  48-PAGE  PRESS. 
23-fe"  cut-off.  not  too  old.  not  more 
than  two  decks.  Daily  Iberian.  New 
Iberia,  La. 

Linotypes — Intertypes —  Ludlows 
PRINTCRAIT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

i  EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATION  de-  , 
sires  tax  deductible  gifts  of  printing  I 
equipment  to  enable  them  to  print  j 
i  their  own  daily  newspaiier.  Let  us 
'  show  you  how  you  can  contribute  to  j 
i  a  worthy  cause  and  achieve  substantial  ; 
'  tax  savings.  Please  list  equipment 
;  available  and  appraisal  or  market 
,  value  of  each  piece.  Write  Box  851, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

31'  SINGLE  UNIT  VANGUARD  web 
I  offset  press  wanted  to  aild  to  present 
2  units.  Do  not  need  drive  or  folder. 

!  Write  Box  877,  EUitor  &  Publisher. 

'  giving  serial  number,  price  and  when 
available. 

48-PAGE  ROTARY  PRESS  with  color  ' 
hump.  22%'  cutoff.  Must  fit  into  space 
I  40  feet  long.  20-feet  wide.  High  speeil 
essential.  Write  all  details  to;  R.  K. 

■  Rebele,  Chula  Vista  Star-News,  Chula 
'  Vista,  Calif. 

I  MODEL  35  LINOTYPE  Bluestreak  ! 
I  Mixer  72/90.  Citizen  Publishing.  P.  O.  I 
I  Bo.x  736,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  | 

'  Wanted  Immediately  By  Private  Party:  ; 
,  NEWSPAPER  PRESS  I 

I  — preferably  post-war  moilel  in  giKKl  : 
condition  ! 

Speed  approx.  50,000  PPH  ' 

22%'  Cut  Off 
60"  Web  Width 

8  Units  I 

2  Folders  (Ratio  3/2)  j 

,  Tension  controls,  reels,  and  pasters 
I  Must  be  roller  bearing  equippeil 
!  Plate  thickness  approx,  j 

I  Prefer  press  with  color  capabilities  | 
Prefer  A-C  drive 

\  Please  reply  stating  manufacturer,  year 
I  of  manufacture,  serial  numbers,  loca-  i 
;  tion,  complete  specifications,  availabil-  | 

'  ity,  price,  etc.  to  E.  M.  Roilich,  The  | 
Cuneo  Press,  Inc..  2242  So.  Grove  , 
Street.  Chicago,  Illinois  60616.  | 

SIX  AND  8-UNIT  high  speed  anti¬ 
friction  newspaper  presses.  22%'  cut-  ' 

I  off.  Pony  Autoplates,  23%'  cut-off. 

I  LINOTYPES  with  ser.  #  over  50,000 
LUDLOWS.  electric  pot 
LINOTYPES— Comet  w/TTS  equipment 
STA-HI  Master  Formers 
Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co.  Inc. 

I  Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  i 

N.J.  201-438-3744  N.Y.  OX  5-6468  i 

I  USED  SLATER  COLOR 

FLASH  STRIPER 

j  Box  996  Editor  &  Publisher.  , 

:  EQUIPMENT  WANTED  ! 

3-knife  trimmer  and  gang  stitcher. 

I  Late  model  Varityper.  Blue  Streak 
j  Linotype.  Give  full  details.  ; 

'  PALMETTO  PUB.  CO. 

I  Box  36,  Anderson,  S.  C.  , 

!  Useil  VariTyjier  Headliner 

I  IBM  Executive  Tyiiewriters  (8  &  12-pt) 

I  24-Inch  Vertical  Camera  i 

,  Small  gas  or  electric  casting  box 
!  Contact:  Marvin  Wilson.  Jr.,  Morehead  I 
'  News.  Morehead,  Ky.  Phone  784-4116. 


ff'anteil  to  Buy 


TURN  IDLE  MACHINERY 
INTO  MONEY . . . 

FROZEN  ASSETS  INTO 
QUICK  CASH... 

SPACE  HOGS  INTO 
OPERATING  CAPITAL... 

Craftsmen  can  do  the  above, 
immediately,  for  it  is  Amer¬ 
ica's  largest  buyer  of  complete 
plants  or  individual  items.  No 
item  is  too  big  or  too  small, 
and  every  sale  is  for  spot 
cash!! 

WANT  PROOF?  READ  THIS 
LETTER  .  .  .  FROM  THE  PITTS¬ 
BURGH  POST-GAZETTE 

“Dear  Steve: 

“Now  that  the  formalities 
of  our  business  transactions 
have  been  completed,  I  would 
like  to  express  our  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  way  in  which  you 
have  conducted  the  recent 
sale  and  removal  of  eouip- 
ment  that  you  bought  from 
us. 

“I  have  found  you  to  be 
honest,  sincere,  and  a  man 
of  your  word — and  highly 
recommend  your  organization 
to  anyone  who  is  either  buy¬ 
ing  or  selling  graphic  arts  ma¬ 
chinery. 

“I  hope  we  have  other  oc¬ 
casions  to  do  business  with 
you. 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  C.  Condon 
Production  Manager" 

TOP  $  FOR  ALL  .  .  . 

We  want  equipment  ...  we 
are  willing  to  pay  prime  prices 
for  the  following  items: 

NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 
TYPESETTING  PLANTS 
OFFSET  PRINTING  PLANTS 
LETTERPRESS  PLANTS 
PLATEMAKING  PLANTS 
DIECUTTING  PLANTS 
BOOK  MFG.  PLANTS 
BINDERIES 

LABEL  &  TAG  MFG.  PLANTS 
PAPER  &  FOLDING 
BOX  PLANTS 
SPECIALTY  ITEMS 

CASH  BUYERS  .  .  . 

See  and  compare  Craftsmen 
offers  and  prices.  We  can  pay 
you  the  top  $  because  we  have 
the  facilities  to  warehouse  the 
equipment,  we  purchase;  the 
financial  resources  to  pay 
cash  for  every  item,  im¬ 
mediately! 

Write,  wire  or 
Phone  COpley  7-5390 

CRAFTSMEN  MACHINERY  CO. 

75  West  Dedham  Street, 
Boston,  Moss. 

Tel.  COpley  7-5390 
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Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Adminiitrative 


SEEKING  PUBLISHER  or  mana^r 
of  T'  Hiern  semi-weekly  paper  in  city 
of  3S00  in  southern  Minnesota.  Good 
future  for  man  with  ideas  and  willing 
to  work.  Write  all  first  letter.  Must  be 
heavy  on  advertising.  New  Ulm  Daily 
Journal,  New  Ulm,  Minn. 

TTOIj)  of  retirement?  3-<iay  j 
week  resort  area  weekly.  Smoky  Moun-  ■ 
tain  Times,  Bryson  City,  N.  C. 


Artists 


ARTIST-ILLUSTRATOR 
Morning  newspaper  in  Chart  Area  8 
his  opening  for  capable  artist-illus¬ 
trator.  Applicant  should  be  proficient 
in  air-brush  techniques,  illustrations, 
layout  and  some  degree  of  cartooning. 
Please  send  full  background  of  expe¬ 
rience  and  samples  of  work  to  Box 
884.  Editor  &  ^blisher. 


FLORIDA  COLLEGE  TOWN  20.000 
daily  needs  layout  artist  experienced  in 
good  fast  advertising  layouts  and  copy, 
using  mat  services,  own  ideas.  Salary 
based  on  ability.  Write  Box  964,  Editor 
It  Publisher. 

Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted  by 
small  daily  Mid-South  newspaper.  $100 
plus  bonus  plus  allowance  plus  fringes. 
Right  man  will  earn  $125  to  start. 
Good  spot  for  permanence  and  growth. 
Confidential  communication  guaran¬ 
teed!  Box  909.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


MAN  we  are  looking  for  is  now  asst, 
circulation  mgr.  or  is  stymied  on  small 
paper.  Top  spot  available  in  town  of 
10,000  with  unpromoted  circulation 
dept.  Salary  plus  bonus  for  go-getter. 
Newspaper  is  part  of  mid-west  group 
which  believes  in  advancing  employees. 
Write  A.  V.  Lund,  Gen.  Mgr.,  Shaw 
New8pai>ers,  Dixon,  Ill. 

Classified  Advertising 


WE  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  an  ener¬ 
getic,  caiMible  manager  with  ideas  and 
sales  know-how.  32,000  population  city. 
This  man  could  be  a  classified  manager 
or  second  in  command  who  feels  he's 
ready  to  go.  Good  base  salary,  high 
commissions,  hospitalization  and  re¬ 
tirement  plan,  vacation  with  pay  and 
other  benefits.  Zone  6.  Write  Box  864, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 


YOUNG  MALE,  AGGRESSIVE  CAM 
wanted  for  growing  southern  New  Eng¬ 
land  daily  newspaper,  over  26,000  cir¬ 
culation.  Room  for  growth,  wi^  sal¬ 
ary  and  commission.  Experience  in 
newspaper  classified  or  display  essen¬ 
tial.  Box  862.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

A  SALESMAN'S  DREAM  .  .  . 

One  of  the  fastest-growing  newspapers 
in  Virginia  is  seeking  a  hard-hitting 
retail  salesman  to  work  with  shopping 
centers,  department  stores.  Golden 
portunity  for  a  hard  worker.  Paid  va¬ 
cation,  hospitalization  insurance,  excel¬ 
lent  salary,  car  expense,  bonus  plan. 
Box  974,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGER  for  New  Business  Depart¬ 
ment  (For  West  Coast  paper  in  200,- 
OOO  circulation  field).  You’ll  be  working 
principally  with  retail  but  some  with 
national  and  classified.  Prefer  man  who 
has  been  retail  manager  for  25,000  to 
100,000  circulation  newspaper.  'This  is 
not  a  tin  cup  operation.  Specials  are 
frowrned  on  but  not  big  annual  events. 
Ability  to  create,  sell  and  get  along 
with  the  staff  are  main  requirements. 
Box  950,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR— Rapidly- 
trowing  suburban  paper  seeks  hard¬ 
hitting  advertising  manager  who  can 
■ell  top  accounts  himself  and  grow 
with  a  sure  winner.  $10,000  base  sal- 
try  plus  car  allowance,  fringe  benefits 
and  liberal  bonus  plan.  Box  972,  ^itor 
t  Publisher, 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN— Dynam¬ 
ic,  employee-owned  daily  offers  good 
saJary,  bonus,  chance  for  advancement. 
Elxcellent  climate  on  San  Francisco 
peninsula.  Prefer  J-Degree  and  some 
experience.  Send  resume  to:  Jim  Thor- 
burn,  Ass’t.  Mgr.  Display  Advertising, 
Palo  Alto  Times,  Box  300,  Palo  Alto, 
Calif. 


KOTO  SALES  MANAGER  for  oncom¬ 
ing  locally-edited  Sunday  magazine,  lo¬ 
cated  Zone  6.  Big-time  career  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  competitive  salesman  with 
roto  experience.  Send  resume  to  Box 
958.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVER'nSING  SALESMEN,  retail 
and  classified,  for  daily  newspapers  in 
E&P  Zones  6,  7  and  8.  Send  complete 
typewritten  resume,  references  to  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7  S.  Dearborn. 
Chicago  3,  III. 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER  establishing 
shopper  needs  hard-working,  capable 
young  adman  to  take  charge.  Good 
salary,  fringes,  commission,  profit- 
sharing.  Write  Box  1005,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


b.tZT,  KAST-OOINO.  NON  -  AGOnESSIVE 
older  man  to  loaf  four  days,  work  three 
I  on  resort  area  weekly.  Smoky  Moun- 
I  lain  Times,  Bryson  City,  N.  C. 


SHOPPING  NEWS 

Opening  for  sales  director-promotion 
man  who  can  organize,  sell,  special 
events  editions.  Box  992,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


THE  WASHINGTON  POST 

needs  a  young  (late  20’s),  experienced 
(2  or  3  years)  go-getter  for  career  spot 
leading  to  managership.  Sell  yourself 
to:  Personnel  Director.  1515  "L”  St., 
N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 


WORKING  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
age  35  to  45,  for  aggressive  15,000 
Northeastern  Ohio  p.m.  daily.  Position 
available  immediately.  Some  cold  typo 
and/or  pasteup  experience  helpful. 
Write  completely  first  letter  to  Box 
1020,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Your  confi¬ 
dence  respected. 


YOUNG.  ENTHUSIASTIC  advertising 
salesman  for  aggressive,  pleasant  pm 
daily.  Permanent  opportunity  for  right 
man.  Three  to  five  years’  experience  de¬ 
sired.  Apply:  General  Manager,  Public 
Opinion,  C%ambersburg,  Pa. 


Editorial 


YEAR-END  RETIREMENTS 
and  our  own  steady  growth  have 
brought  attractive  openings  in  all  de¬ 
partments  for  flrsUclass  newspai>er 
men  and  women.  Send  resume  of  your 
qualifications  to: 

Jack  B.  Krueger 
Managing  Editor 

'ITIE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 
Communications  Center 
Dallas,  Texas  75222 


COPY  EDITOR  for  A.  M.  Ga.  daily 
(circ.  48,000).  Experienced  man  or  re¬ 
porter  with  yen  for  desk  work.  Reply 
Personnel  Mgr.,  Augusta  Chronicle. 
News  Bldg.,  Augusta,  Ga. 


WE  HAVE  ESTABLISHED  growing 
weekly  group;  need  editor-reporter  look¬ 
ing  for  a  future.  Start  at  $125  weekly 
-4-  car  allowance.  Zone  2.  Box  945, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR 

Progressive  Northern  Ohio  daily  is 
looking  for  more  than  a  "warm  body” 
to  fill  city  editor's  position.  Six-day, 
afternoon  paper,  not  afraid  to  tackle 
real  depth  reporting,  needs  a  man  who 
wants  to  direct  reporters  who  do  more 
than  skim  the  sui^ace.  Not  a  job  for 
a  faint-hearted  newsman  afraid  to  use 
a  copy  pencil.  Right  salary  for  dedi¬ 
cated  newsman.  Box  970,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


CITY  EDITOR  —  Lively  daily  that 
prints  the  news.  Write:  experience, 
age,  education,  availability,  references. 
Dan  Beebe,  Oroville  (Calif.)  Mercury. 
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Editorial 

EDITOR  for  suburban  edition  of  one 
of  nation’s  largest,  growing  community 
newspaper  groups;  there’s  a  future  in 
this  progressive  organization  for  a  man 
in  his  early  30’s  of  solid  character, 
proven  ability  in  all  phases  of  editorial 
department  who  can  become  a  part  of 
the  community.  Zone  5.  Box  954,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher, 

I  EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN  for  West¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  daily.  Many  fringe 
benefits.  Opportunity  for  advancement. 

'  Reply  to  Box  956,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER,  at 
least  3  yeai's’  experience.  New  Jersey 
daily  in  New  York  metropolitan  area. 
Night  job.  $135.50  starting  salary. 
Box  976,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  REPORTER  —  poiice,  city 
hail  beat — some  desk,  sports  work.  Pre¬ 
fer  man  with  college'  degree  and  expe¬ 
rience.  Vacation,  group  insurance, 
other  fringes.  Write:  H.  P.  Hazelton, 
Managing  Editor,  Eagle-Gazette,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Ohio. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  for  assistant 
city  editor,  copyreader,  on  aggressive 
all-day  daily  in  upstate  New  York. 
Good  pay — top  benefits.  Box  975,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
for  Marion  Leader-Tribune 
a  12.000  A.M,  Indiana  Daily,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1867  and  published  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  15,500  evening  daily, 
Marion,  Indiana,  is  clean,  thriving 
city  of  51,000  city  zone.  Leader-Trib¬ 
une’s  circulation  is  growing  at  rate  of 
400  per  year.  M.  E.  must  have  previous 
comparable  experience,  be  aggressive, 
community-minded,  be  strong  on  local, 
regional  news  and  on  make-up.  Contact 
R.  B.  Thomas. 


SPORTS  WRITER — to  work  on  one  of 
the  finest  metropolitan  evening  and 
Sunday  newspapers  in  Zone  5.  We 
want  a  t)erson  who  is  capable,  expe¬ 
rienced,  professionally  mature.  One 
who  will  merit  promotion  and  has  a 
solid  scholastic  background.  Please 
include  references,  work  experience, 
present  salary  and  four  or  five  repre¬ 
sentative  clips.  We  offer  an  attractive 
salary  and  unusual  fringe  benefits. 
Reply  Box  959,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  COPY  EDITOR 
Sought  for  rim  of  growing  p.m.  of  70.- 
000  in  rapidly  expanding  area.  We 
want  a  fast  man  who  can  turn  out 
good  heads.  $160  for  five  years’  expe¬ 
rience.  Great  Lakes  area  applicants 
only,  mail  resume  to  Harry  Ree<l, 
M.E.,  Pontiac  Press,  Box  9,  Pontiac, 
Michigan. 


HOUSE  ORGAN 
EDITOR 

The  Trane  Company,  a  leading 
manufacturer  of  air  condition¬ 
ing,  heating,  ventilating  and 
heat  transfer  equipment  has  an 
opening  for  an  editor  of  a  house 
pubiication  distributed  to  plant 
and  office  personnel.  Contact 
with  all  company  divisions  — 
sales,  engineering,  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  financial  —  in  prepara¬ 
tion  of  editorial  material.  Staff 
includes  art  and  production  per¬ 
sonnel.  Limited  travel.  Fine 
spot  for  aggressive  young  man 
to  advance  within  the  company, 
1-3  years’  experience  required. 

Submit  samples  with  resume. 

G.  T.  Bump 
Staff  Employment 
THE  TRANE  COMPANY 
La  Crosse,  Wisconsin 

"An  Equal  Opportunity  Employtr" 


Editorial 


SOUTHWEST  WEEKLY  has  tough  job 
for  capable,  all-around  newsman.  No 
Amateurs.  $100  per  week  for  right 
man.  Will  pay  up  to  $100  relocation 
after  90  days  employment.  Must  be 
available  NOW  I  Box  962,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  WOMAN.  J-grad  or  «zp*- 

rienced,  with  imagination,  resourceful¬ 
ness  and  ability  to  write  features  and 
women’s  news  for  lively,  growing  mid- 
western  daily— circulation  30,000.  Per¬ 
manent  job,  many  liberal  fringe  bene¬ 
fits,  ideal  working  conditions,  pleewnt 
community,  good  pay.  Camera  ability 
desirable,  not  essential.  Advancement 
with  ability,  initiative.  Tell  education, 
experience,  background  in  letter  to 
Box  952,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

j  Aflvertising  Rates 

Line  Rates  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
I  Insertion 

I  SiTUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 

'  order)  4  times  @  80c  per  line  each 

insertion;  3  times  ®  90c;  2  @  $1.00; 
I  1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c 
I  for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi- 
I  tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
'  Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc. 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  E&P 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 

!  ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

I  4  times  ®  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  ®  $1.35;  2  ®  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

(Payable  with  order) 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
85c  per  line 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 

E&P  classified  advertising  is  set  in  6-paint 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
6-point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 

'  without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc. 

I  will  be  billed  at  the  specified  rate  (see 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser- 
j  tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example, 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 
rate,  etc. 

Advertisements  using  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  signature 
j  in  Vogue  Light  8.  10.  12,  or  14-point 
j  maximum,  will  be  charged  by  agate  rule 
measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decorations 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  “classified 
display.’’  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
'  is  $2.50  per  agate  line — $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Tmsday,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  five  average  words  to  the  line.  No 
abbreviations.  Box  holders’  identities  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed  daily. 
Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

8S0  Third  Ava..  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.,  10022 
Phan*  PLoio  2-7050 
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HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 


HEIJ*  WANTED 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Ad«lress. 


-Zip  Code- 


CloMification. 


Q  Astign  a  box  numbor  and  mail  my  ropliot  dally. 

9  Run: . Times  . Till  Forbidden 


To  Run: . Times 

Mail  to: 

■DiTOR  a  niiusHn  •  m  tsm  / 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


mm 

'  EDITOR — Top  suburban  weekly,  D.C. 

I  area.  Excellent  position  for  fast,  ex- 
I  perienced  man.  Write  full  details  to 
Box  ‘.•82,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 

'  EDITOR  -  .STENOGRAPHED.  expert. 

I  complete  production.  All-around  office 
woman.  Start  $550  mo.  Los  A.i^celes, 
Calif,  area.  Resume.  Box  1018,  Editor 
I  &  Publisher. 

!  EXPERIENCED  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
strong  on  spelling,  grammar,  typing; 

:  knowledireable  in  current  affairs.  Ne- 
I  braska  laackRround  preferred. 

EXPERIENCED  TODNO  DESK  MAN 
strong  on  spelling,  grammar.  Univer- 
I  sity  town,  state  capitol. 

I  - 

I  Send  background  to:  Gilbert  Savery, 

1  News  Editor,  Lincoln  Journal,  Box 
588.  Lincoln,  Nebr,  68501. 


EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  WRITER  and 
sports  desk  man  for  P.M.  and  Sunday 
pai>er  in  robust  Texas  Gulf  Coast  area. 
Write:  Port  Arthur  (Tex.)  News. 

“FOREIGN  JOB  GUIDE”  lists  380 
current  sources.  All  types.  Reviews, 
analyzes  entire  P'oreign  Job  picture. 
Only  $2.  National  Employment  Reports, 
519-EPF  Center,  Racine,  Wis.  ‘ 


GENERAL  REPORTER  to  join  3-man 
staff  on  central  Connecticut  weekly. 
Must  handle  camera,  have  car;  some 
administration.  No  amateurs.  $100  a 
j  week  for  right  man  or  woman.  Semi 
I  resume,  samples,  references.  Box  1015, 
I  Editor  &  Publisher, 


LOOKING  FOR  $10,000  A  YEAR 
wheelhorse  who  can  run  a  wire  desk, 
direct:  full  of  “know-how”  that  makes 
a  daily  newspaper  sparkle.  Will  ar¬ 
range  interview.  Box  994,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NATIONAL  PUBLICATION  seeks  ex- 
lierienced  person  to  edit  coin  depart¬ 
ment  and  sell  advertising.  Box  987, 

Editor  &  Publisher. 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  YOUNG  MAN 
with  degree  or  some  experience  to  as¬ 
sist  state  editor  of  midwestern  daily. 

Give  background  and  ’phone  number 
in  first  letter.  Box  1014,  Editor  & 

Publisher. 

OPPORTUNITY  on  prize-winning  sub¬ 
urban  weekly,  Chicago  area.  Man  need¬ 
ed  for  No.  1  reporting  job,  to  cover 
city  hall  and  politics.  College  graduate 
with  e.xperience  preferred.  Musts:  Ini¬ 
tiative.  writing  skill,  interest  in  re¬ 
porting  in  depth.  Submit  resume,  ref-  Linotype  Schoid 

erences  and  picture.  Address  Box  989.  i  _ _ _ _ 

Editor  &  Publisher.  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 

- LOGAN  4,  OHIO 

REPORTER  with  some  experience  on  a  Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
weekly  or  small  daily  who  would  like  Fi^  Information 

to  move  to  a  medium-sized  New  EIng-  . .  — — e; 

land  daily-Sunday.  Seeking  person  with  cirm ATirtiwc  w/AV'rcn 

general  interests,  good  location  and  SITUATIONS  WANTED 

some  talent  for  feature  writing.  Write  - - - - - — - - - 

Box  999,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Academic 


Free  Lance 

TENNIS  WRITERS  who  handle  cam- 
era.  U.S.  tennis  centers;  all  ritiet, 
Zone  5.  Tennis  Features,  Box  5, 
Ravinia  Station,  Highland  Park.  Ill, 

$2  IF  LEW  UTTI,E  SYNDICATE  ITSK 
funny  typo,  double-meaning  you  mail 
first.  210  Post,  #915E,  San  Francisco, 

STRINGERS  WANTED  for  monthly 
trade  magazine.  Write  for  details.  In¬ 
dustrial  Models  &  Patterns,  Box  389. 
New  Kingstown,  Pennsylvania  17072. 

Miscellaneous 

JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspapers.  For  application 
write:  P.N.P.A..  2717  North  Front 
Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110. 

Operators — Machinists 

COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINIST  ox- 
Iierienced  with  line  casting  and  tapo 
equipment.  Day  work  on  a.m.  news¬ 
paper.  Good  pay  and  benefits.  Contact: 
G.  E.  Noble,  Herald,  Rutland,  Vermont 

EXPERIENCED  MACHINIST.  Hi- 
speed  TTS,  Fotosetters.  Daytona  Beach 
News-Journal,  Box  431,  Daytona  Beach, 
Florida. 


OFFSET  PRESSROOM  and  darkroom 
foreman.  Much  experience.  Supervisory 
ability.  Latest  36-inch  4  Web  press  ami 
equipment.  Daily  and  weekly  publica¬ 
tions.  Resort  city  in  Zone  5.  Sen4 
complete  resume  and  salary  expected 
to  Box  960,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Production 

ENTHUSIAST  WITH  EXPERIENCE, 
for  planning,  production  supervision  of 
publishing  projects  —  books,  posters, 
pamphlets,  games,  etc.  Position  with 
Catholic  publisher's  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  department  asks  imagina¬ 
tion,  technical  comiietence,  wide-rang¬ 
ing  interests.  Opi>ortunity  for  strong 
contributions  in  religious  and  educa¬ 
tional  fields.  Specisd  appeal  for  pro 
duction  people  with  broader  aspirations 
Send  personal  and  professional  resumes. 
Box  937,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 


New  Terh,  New  Terk. 


iiiniHiiiiuiiHiiiniMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimim 
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REPORTERS,  DESKMIR^,  for  daily  NEW  ENGLAND 

newspapers  in  E&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Writer-edltoivphotographsri  30,  A,B.  In 
Experienced  or  qualified  beginners.  Ehiglish,  offers  10  years'  experience  in 
Send  full  typewritten  resume,  refer-  journalism,  public  relations  and  teach- 
ences  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7  ing  for  chance  to  do  graduate  work. 


S.  Dearborn,  Chicago  3,  III. 


Box  971,  EMitor  &  Publisher, 
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Situations  Wanted 


YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Academic  ! 

.  <NNER  OF  8  AWARDS  I 

Top  reDorUr  300-M  daily.  Fifteen  years' 
ecpericnce  all  beats,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor;  ten  years  public  relations,  indus¬ 
trial  and  ffovemment.  Age  47,  Let  me 
lliow  your  students  city-room  drive 
tad  know-how.  Box  957,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

rEPOM’ER-OOPYREADER.  15  years’ 
ixperieiK-e  major  daily,  seeks  Journal¬ 
ism  or  English  instructor's  position 
tnd  chance  to  work  for  M.A.  iV>x  1016, 
Editor  &  I’ublisher. 

VERSATILE  MAN — Newspaper  work 
and  college  PR  experience  (news,  pho¬ 
tography,  publications,  sports,  alumni), 
Marrie<l.  Box  1004,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

Adminintrative 

general  MANAGE®,  Publisher,  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager.  Offset  specialist.  Let¬ 
terpress  experience.  Box  922.  Eiditor 
t  Publisher. 

GENEIt  AL  MANAGER :  Energetic, 
proven  producer  with  excellent  back¬ 
ground  in  all  departments  of  medium 
daily.  Specializing  in  advertising  and 
production  (Photo-composition  and  full- 
color-olfset).  Seeking  challenging  op¬ 
portunity.  UViiversity  grad,  age  38, 
family  man.  Box  966,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Digfday  Adtertiging 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
I  (Or  General  Advertising  Manager) 

Solid  background  of  18  years’  ad- 
I  vertising  sales  and  management  in 

general  and  retail  departments  of 
I  papers  in  highly  competitive  mar- 

I  kets.  Proven  linage-building  rec- 

I  ord,  stair  training,  presentations. 

I  Single,  38,  will  relocate  anywhere 

with  vigorous  management  team 
or  rep  firm.  Box  907,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ADVER’nSING  SALESMAN  —  Young 
ambitious,  married;  good  at  layout- 
selling  ;  looking  for  opi>ortunity  for 
itdvancement  on  me<lium-sized  daily. 
Area  8  or  9.  Bo.\  951,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WILL  SWAP  15  years’  experience  ns 
General  Manager  or  Ad  Director  with 
know-how  in  all  phases  of  advertising, 
editorial,  photography,  labor  negotia¬ 
tions.  itersonnel,  both  paid  and  con- 
trolW  circulation.  Expert  linage-getter 
and  proven  profit-maker.  University  of 
Missouri  gr^;  family  man.  early  for¬ 
ties.  Impeccable  references  and  out¬ 
standing  employment  record  in  com¬ 
petitive  areas.  No  job-skipper ;  have 
held  present  one  five  years.  All  this  is 
yours  if  you’re  a  publisher  with  a 
daily  newspaper  that  he  thinks  is  going 
places.  My  past  may  be  the  key  to 
your  future.  Let’s  talk.  Write  Box  961, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


.\DVERTISING  DIRECTTOR  or  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  —  outstanding  business 
building  background  —  seeks  oppor¬ 
tunity  first  and  salary  second.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Age  42,  married. 
Box  981,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  non-met.  or 
(XINTROLLEJR  for  large  newspaper 
CPA  with  6  years’  accounting  experi¬ 
ence  who,  for  last  11  years,  managed 
daily  newspaper  grossing  a  million  dol¬ 
lars.  During  the  11  years,  circulation 
revenue  increased  171%  and  ad  reve¬ 
nue.  119%.  Profit  was  quadrupled  and 
quality  improved.  Aged  45.  1964  earn¬ 
ings  $14,000.  Box  1003,  EMitor  &  Pub- 
li^er. 


GERVERAL  MANAGER. 
PRODUCTTION  MANAGER. 
MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDEINT, 
experience)!  all  phases  including  offset. 
Pi^er  West  Crast  but  will  consider 
other.  Write  for  resume;  picture  if  re¬ 
quested.  Box  1009,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER,  Business  Man¬ 
ager,  or  Advertising  Director  of  5- 
15,000  circulation  daily  in  Zone  1  or  2. 
Proven  record.  Will  interview  at 
NAEIA.  For  resume,  write  Box  983, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

CIRCULA'nON  MANAGER  or  busi¬ 
ness  manager’s  responsibilities  sought 
by  able,  energetic,  personable,  result- 
getting  city  circulation  manager.  Seven 
Tears’  experience  large  metropolitan 
daily  in  highly  competitive  situation. 
Box  956,  Elditor  &  iHiblisher. 


AD  SALESMAN,  Mansfield,  Ohio  area 
— weekly  or  daily.  Layout-copy  exi)eri- 
ence.  Married.  Permanent.  Work  hack 
shop;  sell  ads.  Bo.\  991,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  10  YEIARS’  DAILIES. 
Married,  age  32,  hard  worker.  Ix>uking 
for  Florida  daily  or  weekly,  or  manage 
a  shopper.  Box  1001,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


17  YEARS’  NEWSPAPER  advertising 
experience — chissified,  local;  .seeks  op- 
imrtunity  in  sales  with  a  progressive 
newspaper.  Married,  ambitious,  relia¬ 
ble,  promotion-minded.  Write:  J.  M. 
Carter,  1755  Kingwood  Dr..  Augusta. 
Ga..  or  call  RE  3-8352. 

Editorial 

COLLEGE  NEWS  OFFICE  SPECIALIST 
wants  summertime  stint  (July,  August) 
on  Zone  8  newspaper.  Write  Box  916. 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


DEISK  MAN  —  Wire,  makeup  experi¬ 
ence;  50-M  papers.  Veteran,  J-grad. 
Zones  2.  3.  PMs  only.  Box  921.  Eiditor 
&  Publisher. 


NEHV  YEAR — Time  for  new  ideas,  new 
growth.  News  editor,  big  city,  seeks 
higher  post  to  stimulate  mid-size  daily. 
’Twenty-five  years’  training  for  task. 
B.A.  Proven  ability.  Box  936,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher. 


SPORTS^Want  job  as  sports  editor, 
small  daily ;  publicity  man;  or  writer. 
BJ,  Missouri,  1950,  16  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  including  10  as  editor /columnist. 
Know  all  sports,  all  phases  of  news 
work.  Can  do  photography.  Available 
nowl  Art  Gatts.  6812  N.W.  66th  St., 
Oklahoma  <3ity,  Okla.  73132.  Phone  PA 
1-35-5,  Area  Code  406. 


SUMMER  WORK  by  Kenyon  College 
student.  High  School,  college  experi¬ 
ence  as  reporter,  feature  writer.  Box 
930,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


WOMAN  WRITER-EDITOR  available 
February  28,  1965.  Retiring  from  mili¬ 
tary  service.  Healthy,  energetic.  Irish 
humor  and  imagination,  news,  feature, 
scientific  and  social  writer.  Published 
nationally.  Awarded  George  Washing¬ 
ton  Medal  for  editorial.  References, 
resume  and  photo  on  request.  West  or 
Southwest  weekly  preferred.  Reply  to: 
Master  Sergeant  Deborah  O’Hanlon. 
Public  Information  Office,  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground,  Maryland  21005. 


Editorial 

BUSINEiSS  EDITOR — now  with  70-M 
California  combination — wishes  produce 
lively,  readable  financial  or  realty 
pages  for  paper  that  cares.  Seventeen 
years’  experience.  Box  1006,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENflED  GIRL  REPORTF-R 
seeks  women’s  i>age  job.  Zone  9.  Has 
clips.  (Ian  come  for  interview.  Knows 
makeup.  Bo.x  678,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


EXPFJIIENCED  WIRE-NEWS  EDITOR 
employe*!,  desires  change.  Minimum 
$130.  Zones  1-2-3.  Box  977,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 


JOURNALIST,  27,  BA.  wants  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  on  paper  within  com¬ 
muting  distance  N.Y.C.  Have  year-and- 
a-half  general  newspaiier  and  wire 
service  experience.  Box  1017,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  nee<ls  publica¬ 
tion  to  manage  and  edit.  Daily,  weekly 
or  monthly:  newspaper  or  magazine. 
If  you  l>elieve  publishing  success  in 
this  day  and  age  is  based  on  ingenuity, 
enterprise,  proven  experience  and  good 
common  sense,  contact  Box  1007,  Ekli- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 

EYIRMER  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHER 
;  with  twelve  years’  exiierience  available 
I  for  Florida.  Georgia  and  Alabama  free¬ 
lance  assignments  in  public  relations. 

I  advertising  sales,  feature  assignments. 

house  organs,  photography.  Masters' 

I  degree.  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Write  Box 
1008,  Eslitor  &  Publisher. 

Operatorg—Machinigtg 

LINO.  OPERATOR  —  Extremely  con¬ 
scientious;  1%  gal.  hour;  7  ye^’  ex- 
I>erience.  Will  relocate  in  Illinois.  _  Sal¬ 
ary  secondary.  "NGJC,”  2624  Minne¬ 
sota  Ave..  St.  Ix>uis,  Missouri.  EV 
2-7194. 

WANT  TO  BE  A  LINO-MACHINIST 
Nine  years  in  printing:  4  years  ns 
M.O.  Machinist  Course  at  L.A.  Trade 
Tech  College.  Write:  Lone  Hancock. 
925%  Highline  Rd..  Glendale.  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


SKILLED  WRITER,  28.  seeking  re¬ 
sponsible  spot  with  larger  newspaper 
or  magazine.  Offer:  desire,  knowledge 
and  enthusiasm ;  asking  for  chance  to 
exhibit  exceptional  work  habits  and 
newsman’s  skill  in  return  for  fair  pay 
and  opportunity.  Box  1012,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 


Photography 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHE®,  experienced, 
desires  jiosition  in  Zone  3.  Box  998, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

OFFSET  CAMERAMAN  and  photogra¬ 
pher,  10  years’  experience.  Prefer  sinali 
eastern  P.M.  daily.  Box  1011,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher. 


STOP  THE  MUZAK ! 

Ace  deskman,  rewrite,  seeks  newsroom 
without  piped  music.  Go  anywhere  for 
fast  action.  Ilesperate.  Box  986,  Eidi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Preggmen 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN,  newspaper 
employed  —  experience  in  union  and 
modem  pressroom  with  latest  equip¬ 
ment-contemplating  change  after  Juno 
1,  1966.  Position  in  pressroom  or  with 
supplier  in  Graphic  Arts  industry  de- 
sii^.  Box  836,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


"TAKE  CHARGE’’  EDITOR.  28.  col¬ 
lege  degree — editor  and  writer  for  na¬ 
tional  magazine — looking  for  greater 
challenge  and  involvement  running 
small  newspaper.  Box  1010,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TEIXAS  GAL  wants  general  assignment 
reporting,  daily  newspaper.  Prefer  Area 
2.  ’64  J-grad,  Political  Science  and 
some  Spanish.  Four  years’  experience 
on  college  paiier  (e<litor,  managing  edi¬ 
tor)  ;  now  Public  Relations  Assistant, 
but  wants  to  write.  22.  single,  career- 
minded.  Box  1021,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


1  WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN.  Formerly 
I  erector  with  Fairchild.  Working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  camera,  plate  making  and 
stripping.  Prefer  supervisory  position. 
Ago  26,  married,  ambitious.  Gary  Han- 
'  sen.  Box  103,  Shell  Lake.  Wisconsin 
.54871. 


BIG  MAGAZINE  LOOK  can  lie  yours 
in  photos  if  you  hire  me:  160  pix  pp 
done.  Box  911,  Eiditor  &  Fhiblisher. 


Employment  Agencieg 

EDITORIAL 

We  specialize  in  Elditorial  and  support¬ 
ing  staff  placements  throughout  the 
U.S.  Agency  is  discreetly  oiierated  for 
the  lienefit  of  Employers  and  Employees. 
PRESS 
ETmployment  Service 
1107  National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.  C.  tel. :  638-3392 


Printerg 

OF  FSlET'LITrTBRPBXSS'SmBOrTPS 

Superrision*  Production  —  tO  yoart: 
Boeki  position  Mechanical  Superintend* 
ent  Latin  America.  Box  SSS,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

(  IMPOSING  SUPERINTENDENT,  15 
years  Metropolitan  daily,  seeks  non- 
union  opportunity  to  continue  outatand- 
inif  record  of  yearly  production  in¬ 
creases  with  lower  paite  costa  for  any 
size  Zone  4  daily  willinp:  to  pay  for 
value  received.  Box  993,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
TTiorouifh  knowletljfe  of  all  phases  of 
production.  Medium-size  and  metropoli¬ 
tan  ezperience.  References  available. 

■  Would  consider  job  of  assistant  with 
'  opportunity  of  advancement.  Write  Box 
I  1019.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


**EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

National  clearing  house  for  comiietent 
Iiersonnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  45th  St..  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 


HRCULATION  •VOTERAN  AVAILABLE 
Fifteen  years’  experience  as  city,  coun- 
9y  and  circulation  manager  —  ABC. 
promotion,  supervisory.  Would  like  po¬ 
rtion  with  large  paper  in  country  de¬ 
partment,  or  small  paper  as  circulation 
Banager,  Prefer  West  Texas  or  New 
Ifcxico.  Box  980,  Eiditor  &  Ihiblisher. 
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EXPERT  WANTS  OUT  | - 

I  Ak4ERICAN,  41,  HARVARD  U.- 

COLUMBIA  JOURNALISM  GRAD. 
Excluding  four-year  hitch  Stateside  musical  theater,  now,  after  15  years  Asia  as 
magazine  writer,  managing  editor,  AP,  UP  bureau  chief,  currently  bIg-Three 
radio-tv  network,  am  fed  up  with  being  classified  as  expert  on  Asia/China. 

Now  looking  for  interestingj  challenging  stint — for  all  of  which  fully  qualified — 
of  daily  column-writing,  movie/theater/record/book  reviewing,  public  relations, 
news  or  feature  broadcasting,  or  what  have  you. 

Above  epplies  regardless  of  [ocation,  which  Is  far  secondary  to  employment. 
If  overseas  or  Stateside  big  city^  would  naturally  want  make  use  of  15  years 
iournalistic  experience  In  more  stimulating  job.  If  Stateside  small  or  medium¬ 
sized  town,  would  want  take  active  part  in  life  of  community. 

With  three  growing  children  salary  important,  but  not  half  so  Important  as 
what  job  itself  has  to  offer  in  terms  of  interest,  excitement,  potential  accomplish¬ 
ment  and  enthusiasm  for  getting  out  of  bed  in  morning. 

Box  1000,  Editor  8  Publisher. 


Promotion 

SHOPPING  CENTE®  PRO.  DIR., 
now  with  regional  center,  seeking 
similar  position  with  larger  center.  Mis¬ 
souri  graduate.  Samples  and  resume 
ui>on  request.  Box  1002,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Public  Relations 

EDITOR  of  large  Northesistern  news- 
paiier  seeks  challenging  career  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  public  relations.  Young  (31). 
Master’s  degree  from  leading  journal¬ 
ism  school,  seven  years  of  top  news- 
paiier  experience,  beet  references.  Box 
963,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  PUBUC  RELATIONS 
Nine  years’  retail  selling  experience 
followe*]  by  nine  successful  years  of 
newspaper  promotion  and  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Age  40  Salary  required  $10,000. 
Box  997,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Failure  to  Communicate 

Quote  from  E&P  Jan.  2, 1965,  We  are  reminded  of  this  by  a 
page  9,  story  about  Philadel-  series  of  four  articles  prepared 
phia  Bar  Association  proposed  for  February’s  “Catholic  Press 
“guidelines”  for  press  coverage  Month”  by  Joseph  A.  Breig,  as- 
of  criminal  cases:  sistant  managing  editor  of  the 

“Thomas  D.  McBride,  a  for-  Catholic  Quality  Newspapers  of 
mer  State  Supreme  Court  judge,  Northern  Ohio  —  The  Catholic 
who  specializes  in  criminal  law,  Universe  Bulletin,  Cleveland; 
scoffed  at  the  efforts  being  made  The  Catholic  Exponent,  Youngs- 
to  ‘turn  this  thing  into  a  gag.’  town;  The  Catholic  Chronicle, 
“  ‘Freedom  of  the  press,'  he  Toledo, 
declared,  ‘is  the  right  to  print  Mr.  Breig’s  column  is  syndi- 
not  to  gather  news.  Newspapers  cated  to  25  Catholic  weeklies  in 
have  no  more  right  to  l)arge  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  with  a 
on  the  police  or  the  district  at-  total  circulation  around  one  mil- 
torney  than  any  other  citizen,  lion,  and  he  very  kindly  sent 
The  only  reason  they  aren’t  us  some  advance  proofs.  His 
thrown  out  is  that  they  are  comments  carry  special  refer- 
powerful  and  have  long  mem-  ences  to  religious  journalism 
ories.’  with  %vhich  we  w’ill  not  deal 

“He  also  ridiculed  the  ‘right  here.  But  this  general  state- 
to  know’  argument,  saying:  ments  about  all  journalists,  and 

“  ‘They  (the  news  media)  the  press-at-large,  are  worth 
even  put  these  w’ords  in  the  noting  by  all  who  are  concerned, 
mouths  of  politicians.  They  cou-  as  w’e  are,  with  the  public’s 
pie  it  with  a  statement  that  if  image  of  the  press  and  the  func- 
the  public  doesn’t  know,  crimi-  tion  it  performs  in  our  society, 
nals  will  escape  and  judges  “We  journalists  do  not  do 
won’t  do  their  duty.  They  want  nearly  enough  basic  thinking 
to  pander  to  the  public  so  they  about  journalism.  Further,  we 
can  sell  more  newspapers.’  ”  do  not  .sufficiently  explain  to  the 
*  *  *  public  the  principles  which,  be- 

We  have  read  and  re-read  cause  of  the  very  nature  and 
that  statement  with  the  depress-  jiurpo.ses  of  journalism,  must 
ing  realization  that  if  a  citizen  govern  our  work  if  it  is  to  be 
of  such  prominence  and  experi-  well  and  rightly  done  for  man- 
ence  should  hold  such  thoughts  kind’s  benefit,”  he  writes, 
about  the  role  of  the  press  the  “It  is  a  paradoxical  fact  that 
general  public  may  not  be  ex-  we  who  are  specialists  in  com- 
pected  to  think  differently.  munications  often  fail  to  com- 
Granted,  there  are  Pennsyl-  municate  adequately  to  others 
vania  citizens  of  equal  promi-  our  reasons-for-ljeing-and-doing 
nence  w’ho  hold  contrary  views  as  journalists, 
about  the  press.  Some  of  them  “A  profoundly  unfortunate 
expressed  themselves  eloquently  result  of  all  this  is  that  neither 
in  opposing  adoption  of  the  so-  our  audiences,  nor  even  we  our- 
called  “guidelines.”  selves,  realize  as  vividly  as  we 

But  a  majority  of  the  700  Bar  and  they  .should  how  utterly  in- 
Association  members  apparent-  dispensable  good  journalism  is 
ly  thought  the  same  as  Mr.  Me-  for  the  world’s  well-being. 
Bride  and  approved  the  new  “Good  journalism  is  indis- 
rules  which  might  indicate  a  pensable  in  order  that  the  in- 
large  share,  if  not  a  majority,  of  tellectual,  spiritual  and  social 
the  public  holding  the  .same  needs  of  human  beings  may  be 
opinions.  met  in  the  areas  of  information. 

Which  brings  us  back  to  a  communication,  understanding, 
point  of  view  expressed  many  explanation,  inspiration, 
times  by  E&P:  “The  true  journalist  —  no 

Newspapers  suffer  from  what  matter  how  gregarious  and  out- 
is  probably  the  worst  public  going  —  tends  to  be,  in  a  special 
image  of  any  present-day  busi-  sense,  lonely, 
ness  or  industry,  and  newspa-  “His  loneliness  is  due  to  the 
permen  do  less  about  their  image  fact  that  day  in  and  day  out, 
with  readers  and  advertisers  in  plain  view  of  everybody,  he 
than  any  other  businessmen,  must  make  decisions  that  often 
They  seem  content  to  let  their  are  very  unpopular  because  peo- 
daily  performance  carry  the  ball  pie  do  not  see  why  he  decides 
for  their  public  relations  which  as  he  does;  and  he  is  unable  to 
may  be  completely  idealistic  but  explain. 

definitely  impractical  in  today’s  “The  reason  he  cannot  explain 
competitive  society.  is  that  people  in  general  do  not 
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understand  the  ruling  principles  among  those  rights  thesr  two: 
of  good  journalism.”  “  ‘The  right  to  freed  m  in 

How  right  that  is,  and  how  searching  for  truth  and  n  ex- 
often  it  is  being  demonstrated  pressing  and  communi  ating 
these  days!  one’s  opinions. 

♦  ♦  *  “‘The  right  to  be  informed 

Mr.  Breig  makes  many  im-  truthfully  about  public  events.’ 
l)ortant  comments  on  this  sub-  “I  cannot  see  how  it  is  at  all 
ject  in  his  four  columns  which  possible  for  those  rights  to  be 
are  too  numerous  to  repeat  here,  respected  and  exercised  without 
His  fourth  article  commences:  the  help  of  free  and  responsible 
“In  the  light  of  John  XXIII’s  journalism,”  Mr.  Breig  con- 
encyclical,  Pacem  in  Terris  eludes. 

(Peace  on  Earth)  it  seems  to  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

me  that  the  rights  and  respon-  “The  right  to  be  infomed 
sibilities  of  the  journalist,  and  truthfully  about  public  events" 
the  dossal  importance  of  jour-  —  the  public’s  right  to  know, 
nalism,  must  be  seen  in  relation  if  you  will  —  is  not  something 
to  the  God-given  rights  of  read-  concocted  by  the  press  and  the 
ers.  people  who  work  for  it  for  their 

“Pope  John  said  that  peace  own  commercial  advantage, 
on  earth  can  come  only  from  The  press  of  Philadelphia  and 
dutiful  observance  of  ‘the  order  of  Pennsylvania,  as  it  is  in  all 
laid  down  by  God,’  cities  and  states,  is  owned  and 

“Observances  of  this  order  operated  by  men  and  women  of 
he  said,  includes  respect  for  the  all  faiths.  Each  one  can  express 
‘universal,  inviolable  and  in-  this  principle  adequately  in  his 
alienable’  natural-law  rights  own  words.  The  Pope  expressed 
which  belong  to  each  of  us  by  it  beautifully  for  all. 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  we  are  It  is  a  principle  that  the  “Mc- 
human  persons.  Brides”  of  the  world  should  be 

“The  beloved  Pope  then  listed  made  to  understand. 

Pioneer  in  North  India 
Celebrates  100th  Year 

By  K.  D.  Uinrigar 

Bombay  played  remarkable  literary  abil- 
The  Pioneer,  the  oldest  news-  ity  for  so  young  a  man.  But,  in 
paper  published  at  Lucknow  in  the  day  to  day  business  of  jour- 
North  India,  completes  100  years  nalism,  Kipling  did  not  by  any 
of  its  existence  on  Jan.  1,  1965.  means  shine.  He  had  little  taste 
A  powerful  and  influential  for  mere  routine  duties;  he  was 
daily  during  the  British  Raj  apt  to  neglect  the  rather  tedious 
(rule),  this  paper  played  an  im-  arrangements  that  inevitably 
portant  part  in  educating  public  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  junior  mem- 
opinion  on  various  national  bers  of  a  very  small  staff.” 
problems.  Desmond  Young,  the  famous 

Since  independence,  the  news-  journalist,  took  charge  of  the 
l)aper  has  been  edited  by  S.  N.  paper  before  India  became  inde- 
Ghosh.  pendent  and  thought  it  desirable 

It  is  with  the  Pioneer  that  to  move  it,  lock,  stock  and  barrel, 
Rudyard  Kipling  and  Sir  Wins-  from  Allahabad  to  Lucknow, 
ton  Churchill  had  been  closely  And  he  did  so  in  such  a  remark- 
associated  for  some  time.  Kipling  able  manner  that  not  a  single 
had  been  appointed  by  the  owner  day’s  publication  was  missed, 
and  founder  of  the  paper,  Sir  This  meant  the  transfer  of  500 
George  Allen,  as  its  assistant  tons  of  machinery  and  some  250 
editor.  employes  to  the  capital  of  Uttar 

Sir  Winston,  when  a  young  Pradesh.  Since  then,  the  paper’s 
soldier,  was  the  correspondent  staff  has  considerably  increased 
of  the  Pioneer  during  the  great  and  its  present  proprietor,  Sita- 
Tirah  Campaign  in  1897.  ram  Jaipuria,  a  business  man  of 

Shortly  after  Kipling’s  ap-  North  India,  has  launched  a 
pointment  on  the  staff  of  the  sister  newspaper,  the  Swatantra 
paper,  he  was  considered  a  “mis-  Bharat,  a  Hindi  daily, 
fit”  as  a  journalist.  Of  him  For  the  centenary  celebration 
Clive  Rattigan,  another  editor  Lord  Thomson  of  Fleet  came  to 
of  the  Pioneer  wrote:  “As  a  Lucknow  as  a  representative  of 
journalist,  Rudyard  Kipling  was  the  Commonwealth  Union  and 
far  from  being  a  great  success,  announced  that  he  would  present 
He  was  later  given  a  post  on  the  to  the  Pioneer  a  rotary  printing 
Lahore  paper  (The  Civil  and  press. 

Military  Gazette).  There  he  pro-  The  announcement  of  this 
duced  a  number  of  his  stories  fabulous  gift  was  received  with 
and  poems,  all  of  which  had  dis-  thunderous  applause. 
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Bellcomm,  Inc.,  is  the  newest— and 
by  far  the  smallest— Bell  System  company. 

But  its  job  is  one  of  the  biggest. 

Bellcomm  was  set  up  at  the  request  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  to  bring  the  Bell 
System's  planning  experience  to  bear  on  the  problems  of 
manned  space  flight  to  the  moon  and  beyond. 

This  type  of  planning,  called  Systems  Engineering,  is 
the  art  of  mixing,  matching  and  mating  seemingly  diverse 
equipment  and  functions  and  goals  in  order  to  create  a 
unified,  coherent  operation  like  a  nationwide  phone  sys¬ 
tem,  or  a  moon  flight. 

Bellcomm’s  scientists  and  engineers  are  now  busy  ana¬ 
lyzing  the  many  missions  and  tasks  of  Project  Apollo. 


This  includes  analysis  of  the  hardware  that  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  form  of  space  vehicles,  instrumentation, 
and  the  like.  The  hazards  presented  by  the  moon  and  by 
deep  space  are  considered,  and  also  the  psychological 
factors  of  prolonged  flight  in  a  weightless  environment. 

Bellcomm’s  job  is  to  think,  to  study  and  to  advise; 
others  design  and  manufacture.  Bellcomm  must  see  that 
all  factors  are  considered,  all  questions  asked  and 
answered— and  this  means  thinking  its  way  to  the  moon 
and  back  many  times  before  the  actual  flight. 

Bellcomm  is  staffed  by  highly  talented  engineers  and 
scientists  who  have  been  attracted  by  the  arduous  and 
exciting  work.  Every  man  and  woman  in  the  Bell  System 
takes  pride  in  the  company’s  momentous  assignment. 
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An  Important  New 
Newspaper  Magazine 
Edited  For  Memphis 
And  Its  Market  Area 


New  Sunday  Rotogravure  Magazine 


MID-SOUTH  will  become  a  part  of  The  Commercial  Appeal 
starting  March  7  with  Sunday  circulation  at  an  all-time  high  of 
over  267,000. 


Locally-edited  content  carefully  chosen  to  meet  the 
needs  and  interests  of  Sunday  readers  throughout  the  76-County 
Memphis  Market  will  provide  greater  impact  on  the  important 
Memphis  territory  than  any  other  magazine. 


Closing  date  for  first  issue  reservations  is  January  29, 
for  complete  working  copy— February  5.  Last  date  on  which 
The  Commercial  Appeal  will  distribute  This  Week  magazine  is 
February  28,  1965. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 


Phone  526-8811,  Direct  Dial  Code  901 
495  Union  Avenue,  Memphis,  Tennessee  38101 


Represented  by 

METROPOLITAN  SUNOAY  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 
260  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Chicago  ■  Detroit  ■  Los  Angeles  *  San 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS, 

General  Advertising  De- 
partment  •  200  Park  Avenue, 

New  York  City  *  Chicago 
San  Francisco  ■  Los  An- 
gales  *  Detroit  *  Cincinnati 
Philadelphia  ■  Dallas 
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